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One Year Old To-Day. 


This is the anniversary of SATURDAY NIGHT’s 
birth, You know how much has been accom- 
plished and how well the-paper has pleased 
you. We know that our average circulation 
for the past twelve months has considerably 
exceeded TEN THOUSAND copies per week, and 
hope that Saturpay Nieut has made ten 
thousand friends whom it may never lose, We 
have done our best to make it worthy of the 
great good will which has been shown it, and 
for the innumerable favors of our friends we 
say a sincere ‘‘ Thank you.” Next year we will 
try to make it better, if possible, and can at 
least promise that it shall be no worse. 


Around Town. 


The formation of county councils in England 
is creating discussion in the British 
press, ard there is considerable con- 
gratulation that ‘‘me lud,” and the 
squire, and the juke and the beadle 
are not above taking part in the 
municipal assembly; and, on the 
other hand, that the people have not 
become so radical as to despise the 
men who formerly ruled them with- 
out their consent. Canadian county 
government differs widely from the 
British system, and England, Ire- 
land, Scotland and Wales not having 
separate legislative bodies, the Im- 
perial Parliament is crowded with 
measures no more important than a 
township by-law. The tendency to 
modernize their system will not end 
with county councils. It is as sure 
as the cycle of the sun to bring about 
local self-government in all the 
old kingdoms. While our Eng- 
lish relations are copying our munici- 
pal style, it is apparent that we need 
more me luds and jukes in our coun- 
ty councils in view of the fact that a 
leading justice has stated in effect 
that the York Council is the meanest 
body of men that ever assembled for 
amore honorable purpose than steal- 
inghens. It is said they chew tobacco, 
and live in dollar-a-day taverns if their 
cons ituency is so far away that they 
cannot return home at night or bringa 
lunch in their pocket. Now, if the 
Lord of Vaughan or the Dake of 
Markham or the Baron of Etobi- 
coke adorned the chamber, thev 
would probably ‘‘set ’em up” for 
the whole party and make the 
visit of the gentlemen from the 
side lines a pleasure rather than a 
task. Asat present constituted our 
county council, though a trifle small- 
minded, adhere to their duty much 
more rigidly and spend the public 
dollars much more economically than 
do the aldermen of this aggressive 
city. A heated six-hours’ argument 
over a seven-dollar culvert may seem 
a waste of time, but in this argument 
it is demonstrated that the road- 
master is not expected to make 
wealth out of his job; and this prin- 
ciple having been established in a 
small thing; other small things are 
patterned after the model, and county 
work is not only well done, as a rule, 
but cheaply done. Considering the 
nature of our soil and the difticulties 
to be overcome, the province of 
Ontario has better roads—far better 
roads—than any other part of 
America. Our bridges are more sub- 
stantial, the grades of our hills ,less 
steep, and altogether the highways 
are acredit to our people. This con- 
tinual jeering at the closeness with 
which the township legislators do 
their business is undeserved. They 
should rather be praised than laughed 
at. Our lawyers and judges become 
indignant at the bad ventilation of 
the court house, but if they had to 
live in some of the little farm-houses 
where the hired man has to climb 
up a ladder to get to bed at 
eight o’clock at night and mosey 
down said ladder at four o’clock in 
the morning to begin work, they 
would appreciate the size of a dollar 
earned at the rate of fifty cents per 
day. Our judges live to be reason- 
ably old and are in pretty fair con- 
dition, while some of the farmers who 
are condemned for being so miserly 
are stoop-shouldered at forty and bent 
nearly double with rheumatism at 
sixty. The city people turn up their 
unfreckled noses at the granger and laugh at 
the lunch that bulges out of his side pocket, 
but they don’t know how hard a trip the old 
man has, The money annually wasted— 
dishonestly, or at least extravagantly 
paid to the officials of Toronto—would buy the 
farms, implements and household truck of four 
square miles of any township in the county. 
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This reminds us that it is about time the city 
should do something towards building the new 
court-house unless they are to let the matter 
drop. For years the county council was soundly 
berated for not “chipping in,” but after it did 
agree to do its share the city was slow to keep up 
itsend of the convention. The probabilities are, 
if the present scheme ia to be abandoned, it 
would be difficult to get the county to enter 
into another as liberal. Everyone must respect 
prejudice of the mayor and more 
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level-headed aldermen against entering 
upon the construction of any more public 
works until they know the cost thereof, but 
let us understand what a good fire-proof court- 
house can be built for, and build it. Our alder- 
men and the county councillors seem to have a 
mixture of the fool-eagerness of Colonel Sellers 
and the cheese-paring frugality of the third 
deputy reeve of Tamarac township. It is true 
our board of aldermen have had their hands 
full trying to straighten up the foolish under- 
takings of previous years, but they have not 
been free from speculative imaginings and im- 
proper efforts to gain votes at the expense of 
the city treasury. It would not be unwise to 
engage a historian and statistician to collect 
for the public a statement of the probable cost 
of finishing the works we have already begun 
and ascertaining the cost and the necessity of 
the enterprises which should be undertaken. 


As I suggested some weeks ago, when Lord 
Stanley made his speech to the St. Jean 
Baptiste delegates who were reading him an 
address, his remarks made the hornets roost 
about his ears. He is no longer the ‘friend of 
the French,” as they styled him in said address. 
**He is assiduously endeavoring to create an 
unfriendly feeling with the United States, and 
to provoke such a state of affairs that Imperial 
Federation will become necessary.” Our fellow- 
man and brother of French extraction is vocifer- 
ously loyal to Great Britain until the schemes of 
Jean Baptiste are interfered with, and then he 
is ready to proclaim for annexation or revolu- 
tion. I always have been, and am now, a 
Nationalist; but I recognize the fact that the 
independent nationality of Canada is a dream, 
and must remain an immaterial thing so long 
as independence would not bring us one flag, 
one language and one patriotism. If the tri- 
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color is to wave over French Canada and the , boys arrives there ahead of his competitors. It 
bedevilled beaver over the rest of the country, ; is this very spirit which has made Toronto. A 
we might as well load our shotguns for a civil Torontonian feels when he accomplishes some- 
war before we declare that Canada shall be a | thing that his fellow citizens will take a pride 


separate nationality. 
between the people and provinces separated by 


the river Ottawa than existed in 1860 between | 


the countries and peoples separated by Mason 
and Dixon's line, and it is not necessary to 
relate the struggle entered into by the latter 
which finally ended in the unification of the 
republic. I am not one of those who argue 
that we have a better right to our British tra- 
ditions than the French-Canadians have to 


There is more difference | 


in him, brag about him and hurrah when he 
; gets home. 
thinks it worth while being honest, ambitious 


Hanlan’s victories ; the people on these streets 


| 
| 
| 


; sense of personal humiliation. If $50,000 
would enable Hanlan to sweep the world again 
it could be raised in this community within a 

week, but as he is beaten, and probably will 


their prejudices and attachment to the flag of | have to stay there, we feel an intense and per- 


France, but it aoes not need much knowledge 
of history or human nature to understand 


haps unreasonable pride in O'Connor. There 
isn’t any great intellectual supremacy in being 


that these two loves cannot exist side by | able to propel a scow through the water faster 


side in peace, unless there be some stronger 
force to umpire the gane and keep peace 
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in the family. If British 
removed and we had to fight the thing 


| out amongst ourselves, the fingers of Jean 


Baptiste would be entwined in the hair of On- | 


tario within a sacred minute. I know there is 
no doubt about the result, but there would be 
a red-hot time before the English people would 
feel that the thing had been settled by their 
domination. Inthe meantime there would be 
appeals to our neighbors for help, and petitions 
for annexation and all sorts of cabals and con- 
spiracies would exist. The prospect is not an 
inviting one, and there seems to be a general 
disposition to leave the struggle for our grand- 
sons to settle. 


* @« 

O’Connor’s victory over Teemer tickles Toron- 
tonians more than if some one had made usa 
present of a new city hall. People laugh at 
this city's tendency to hurrah when one of her 


| than anybody else, but there is a heap of pride | 
| to be found in the fact that one of our citizens | 


influence were {can do something better than anyone else. 


Like Dan’'l, the jumping frog of Calaveras 
county, it is something to out-jump other frogs, 
and in the manly sports where it can be dem- 
onstrated by one of us that our boys have more 
muscle and staying power and science than 
the men of other places, we collectively hurrah 
and individually accept the compliment and 
high standard of excellence as belonging to 
each one of us. Even when we have a hired 
baseball team we want them to win the pen- 
nant, and so far they have either won it or 
been next in the procession. The people of any 
public-spirited city want anything that wears 
their name to be ahead, and as long as this 
feeling is restricted to worthy objects it has an 
intensely buoyant effect, and people who have 
excellence, like to locate in just such places as 
this. Toronto having become the newspaper 
and educational center of the Dominion, hav- 


When a man has such backing he | 
and well behaved. Toronto once shouted over } 


do not yet hear of him being beaten without a | 
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No. 1. 


ing the second population and greatest intel- 


; ligence of all Canadian cities, exerting more 


influence on public opinion and commerce 
than any other city of Canada, we can afford to 
take pride in the fact that in aquatic sports in 
Hanlan’s time Toronto was the capital of the 
earth, and that her’glory is renewed in O'Con- 
nor. The boat races of Oxford and Cambridge 
and the aquatic and athletic contests between 
the American colleges have always been lead- 
ing events, and there is no manly sport or 
excellence more highly prized. Th‘s sort of 
thing may seem bombastic, but we have to 
indulge ina little self-glorification when it is 
deserved, in order to make ourselves appre- 
ciated. As long as Toronto backs her boys 
against the world, they will be worthy and 
bring honors home to hang in our halls, 


ss # 

It is reve@led by the cable reports that the 
Duchess of Marlborough is not en- 
tirely happy in her new home, The 
American widow with the barrel of 
money won the Duke of Marlbor- 
ough pretty much on a commercial 
basis. Though she was still young, 
beautiful and rich, all these things 
counted as nothing, and were tossed 
in the balances to outweigh the 
measly little Duke, whose char- 
acter could not be cleaned with 
nitric acid and a scrubbing brush. 
We cannot but admire how bravely 
the little woman has born herself in 
paying off the debts on the baronial 
hall, in going into society and being 
able to outstare the impertinent 
blue-bloodesses with whom she came 
in contact. She attempted too biga 
contract, however, when, in an effort 
to rehabilitate her husband’s char- 
acter she invited Lady Colin Camp- 
bell down to stay at said baronial 
hall in order that the world might 
understand her unbelief in the 
seandals with which the Campbell 
person and her husband had been 
connected. Some person who prob- 
ably knows nothing about it has 
wired America that she had an un- 
derstanding with her husband that 
he was not to be “alone” with 
the ex-Mrs. Campbell but when the 
visitor arrived the little Juke could 
not be made to stick to his bargain 
and they acted in a way which Mrs. 
Marlborougn despised, and Blenheim 
Castle has since been the scene of 
great grief and more or less hys- 
terics. I don’t blame her. Lady 
Colin, so the cable states, arrived on 
Saturday, and on Sunday she and 
the Juke took in the scenery when 
the Duchess was not asked to come. 
That evening Mrs. Marlborough did 
not appear at dinner, nor would she 
see the Campbell woman again dur- 
ing the visit. The dowager, alias 
the widow Marlborough, who is very 
fond of her new daughter-in law got 
to hear of the rumpus and started 
post-haste with her daughter, Lady 
Curzon, and the latter's husband for 
the scene of domestic infelicity, but 
before the patrol wagon arrived with 
the relief party the ex-Mrs. Campbell 
had left, and matters have been ironed 
out a litile since, but there are a 
good many rumples still to smooth 
over. In the meantime the new 
duchess is under the doctor's care. 
But our sad-eyed lady of Blenheim 
cannot expect to gaze through her 
tears and find much sympathy. She 
knew what a little rascal she was 
marrying, and that she was accepting 
a situation abandoned by a good 
woman. If the title and other lux- 
uries she gained are not sufficient to 
compensate her for the shame of 
being left at home while her hubby 
runs around with female persons, 
she will have to go sorry the rest of 
her life. But, by the way, what will 
Mr. What-Do-You-Call-Him who was 
her first husband and endowed her 
with the ducats, think of these pro- 
ceedings if from a lofty point of 
view he can survey the scene at 
Blenheim ? I imagine he will feel 
that he is pretty near square with 
the widow ‘‘who did not weep 
alway.” 

oe 

The Ministerial Association has 
been discussing a paper entitled 
“The Gift of Language the Crown- 
ing Glory of Mankind,” and if 
they have not concluded _ the 
debate I would recommend to their atten- 
tion the fact that the man who can talk, 
but won’t unless he has something to say, 
has perhaps the ‘‘crowningest” glory of them 
all. The next degree of glory, the Anti- 
Poverty people would perhaps say, is pos- 
sessed by the man who, while anxious to 
talk himself, will permit other people 
to get a word in now and then by way 
of variety, and who does not imagine that the 
subject is closed because he has quit speaking. 
The Anti-Poverty Society are something of 
talkers themselves, and believing that they 
have this crowning glory feel insulted that an 
opportunity was refused them of working a 
little off it of on their ministerial friends. The 
trouble seems to be that both societies have 
their full share of this crowning glory, but the 

preachers have the floor and_won’t sit down. 

(Continued on Page Bleven. ) 
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Society. 


There are few pleasanter affairs in this life 
than a social gathering in after years of those 
who in the bright and happy days of boyhood 
acknowledged one common Alma Mater within 
whose walls have been inculcated those prin- 
ciples which, if properly adhered to, are the 
source of happiness and content in the suc- 
ceeding years of manhood. Such a gathering 
was that which assembled in the Walker 
House on Wednesday night to celebrate the 
annual dinner of the Old Béys’ Association of 
Trinity College School, Port Hope. Though 
not as largely attended as last year’s dinner, it 
was still a most successful affair. 


Men from all parts of the province were 
there, men distinguished in the law, medicine, 
and in political and commercial life. It was 
indeed a pleasant sight, in the drawing-room 
of the Walker, to see the old boys—men now— 
exchanging kindly recollections of the old 
school, of youthful escapades, of triumphs on 
the cricket field, and, what was most pleasant 
ot all, to witness their evident loyalty to the 
old school, and to hear the oft repeated expres- 
sion of their regard for one who is as much 
beloved by his boys as was Arnold of Rugby. 


Shortly after 8.30 the old boys with their 
guests filed down to the dining-room which 
presented a very pretty appearance. The chair 
was taken by Mr. J. A. Worrell, barrister-at- 
law, who, it is needless to say, discharged the 
onerous duties of that office with the ease, tact 
and ability born of much experience in political 
campaigns as one of the Conservative standard- 
bearers. On the right of the chair sat Dr. C. J. 
S. Bethune (the honored head master who had 
in previous years birched every lad who so en- 
thusiastically cheered him on this occasion), 
Dean Jones of Trinity University, and Rev. 
John Pearson, rector of Holy Trinity, whilst on 
his left sat Provost Body, C. J. Campbell, Dr. 
Geikie and Professor Roper. 


Around the table sat the ‘‘old boys,’ amongst 
whom were Messrs. Frank Darling, H. K. 
Merritt, Clarence Bogert, Henry Bethune, 
Arthur C. Allan, Claude Boulton, Donald 
Howard, Dyce W. Saunders, Bruce Harman, 
Kirwan Martin of Hamilton, Robert Young of 
Aurora, J. Travers-Lewis of Ottawa, J. W. B. 
Walsh, R. Capels-Loewin, W. H. Perram of 
Aurora, J. Catto, A. Bruce of Hamilton, R. 
Boulton, W. Boulton, Ford-Jones, L. Baldwin, 
D’Arcy Martin and Clarence Whitney. 


The vice-chairs were filled by Mr. E. D. Ar- 
mour and Dr. Johnson. The toasts of the 
Army, Navy and Volunteers was ably re- 
sponded to by Captain Howard of the Grena- 
diers—the man of Batoche—who modestly 
referred to his own services, but paid a glow- 
ing tribute to those of his comrades in arms. 
Captain Bruce Harman also responded to this 





toast, and alluded in a most humorous manner | 
to what he hadn’t done in the way of fighting. | 


7 
Dr. Bethune, in replying to the toast of the 
evening, Trinity College School, gave a most 
cheering account of the progress of an institu- 
tion which has endeared itself to many hearts, 
not only in Canada but wherever our common 
language is spoken, During Dr. Bethune’s re- 


marks about Trinity Schoo], my thoughts went | 


back to my first visit there, when I was shown 
over the buildings and the school chapel! by one 


whose melancholy fate cast a gloom over the | 


entire community and flunga halo of roman- 
tic interest around the names of Selby Allan 


of Trinity, Rev. John Pearson, Prof. Ro- 
per, who replied for the various halls 
of learning in which they are _ particu- 


larly interested. A _ capital 
the Law was given by Mr. E. D. Armour, who 
made out an uncommonly good case for the 
legal profession—from a lawyer's standpoint. 
We are always picking up fresh information 


every day, and I now know, for the first time | 


in my life, that the only honest nen we have 
in the community are the lawyers. Literature 
and the Press was proposed by Mr. J. Travers- 
Lewis in most appropriate language and re- 
sponded to by Mr. H. K. Cockin of SarurDAay 
NIGHT. 


cricket in Canada, it goes without 


response to | 
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Anderson, Miss Hubbell of Kingston, Miss | ding marches from Lohengrin and Mendels- 


Temple, Mr. MacKellar and the Misses Mac- 
Kellar, Mrs. J. MacKellar, Rev. H. W. Davis 
and Mrs. Davis, Mr. Swabey. 

* 

Miss Clara Jones who has been staying with 
Mrs. Wm. Ince on Grosvenor street, has taken 
her departure for a short while to make a visit 
in Prescott. 


Mr. and Mrs. A. Foy have returned from 
their honeymoon and are at their house on 
Classic avenue, where Mrs. Foy commenced to 
receive her guests on Tues”ay, wearing, I hear, 
a becoming canary colored silk gown and 
assisted by her bridesmaids. 


Seldom have I undertaken a subject with 
greater pleasure to myself than that of the mar- 
riage, last Tuesday. of Mr. Alfred B. Cameron, 
of the firm of Cameron & Cameron. barristers, 
Toronto, to Alice, third and eldest unmarried 
daughter of ex-Alderman David Walker. The 
ceremony took place in St. Andrew’s Church, 
and was performed by Rev. J. D. Macdonnell. 
At twenty minutes to twelve the bride en- 
tered the church on her father’s arm, fol- 
lowed by her two sisters, the Misses 
Grace and May Walker, and little Miss 
and Master Wright, niece and nephew of 
the bride. They were met at the altar by Mr. 
Alfred Cameron and his two groomsmen, 
Messrs. George Burton and Hume Blake. The 
bride wore a magnificent gown of creamy 
brocade, soft and rich. Draperies of tulle, fes- 
tooned with orange blossoms, and lace adorned 
the skirt, and the long train was perfectly 
plain. The bodice was tight to the throat and 
plain, with half sleeves draped with lace, 
while over all hung the long veil. The brides- 
maids were dressed alike in pure white 
silk faille and brocade, the latter in 
strips over a petticoat of the former, 
the hats being the most stylish and 
becoming completion to their toilets. These 
were wide white felt, turned up in three places 
behind, the brim edged all round with ostrich 
feathers, tips of the same, white wings and 
white ribbons being mounted on the crown 
from behind. They also carried very long 
walking canes covered with white satin rib- 
bon with a crook at the end, and to each of 
these were fastened a large spray of gloire de 
dijon roses with long loops of ribbon. Little 
Miss Wright was dressed as nearly as possible 
like the grown-up assistants, and Master 
Wright wore an Eton suit. 

Who were there?) What were they dressed 
in? I cau hear my eager readers impatiently 
inquiring. Well, the guests were great in 
quality as well as quantity. Of the families of 
the contracting parties there were, of course, 
Mr. David Walker and his son, father and 
brother of the bride, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Mof- 
fatt, the bride’s sister, whose wedding five 
years ago this month rivals the present in point 
of beauty. Then Mr. Walker's eldest daughter, 
Mrs. John Wright, also her husband and sec- 
ond daughter. Later on came Mr. and Mrs. 
Alex. Cameron, father and step-mother of the 
groom, and his sister and brother-in-law, Mr. 
and Mrs, George Torrance. And the rest of the 


| guests consisted of the large number of friends 
| of both parties, amongst whom were Col. and 


Mrs. Dawson, Mr. and Mrs, A. Foy, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bain of Cumberland, Eng., Mr. and Mrs. Croil, 
Miss Thorburn, Miss Spratt of Woodstock, the 
Messrs. James Ince, R. W. Moffat, Shanly, Cas- 
simer Dickson, Geo. Michie, Capt. Henry Brock, 
Mr. A. Cecil Gibson, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 


and his companion, young McInnes. Speeches | Moffat, Dr. Allan Baines, Miss Roach of Ham- 


also were given by Provost Body, Dean Jones 


ilton, Mr. Arthur Morphy, Mrs. Wright, Mrs. 
Walter Barwickand Mr. Hay. Mrs. Fred Moffatt 


| was gowned in a very handsome pale grey 


ottoman cord and cream brocade. The sleeves 
were slashed at the shoulders to show the 
cream brocade. Her large hat was velvet of 
the same shade, turned up much behind and at 


| one side, and surmounted by feathers and rib- 


bons. Her bouquet was of large white roses, 
tied with ribbons, Mrs. Wright wore a broad 
black and white stripe, with demi-train and hat 
to match, and a very fine bouquet of gloire de 


| dijon roses tied with ribbons. Mrs. Foy looked 


Trinity School being the nursery of | 
saying | 


that Mr. D. W. Saunders’ response to the toast | 


of Cricket was most heartily received, as were 
the songs given by Messrs. Kirwan Martin, 
Loewin, Scatcherd and Bolton. And then, after 


Auld Lang Syne and God Save the Queen had | 
| corded silk, and carried a suitable bouquet. Mrs. 


been chanted with all the honors, the third 
annual dinner of the Trinity College School 
Old Boys’ Association was brought to a decor- 
ous close shortly after 11.30 p.m. 


Miss Bennett of St. Catharines is 
Mrs. Philip Strathy of 15 Escher street. 


* 


visiting 


Miss Hubbell of Kingston is the guest of her 
aunt, Mrs. Miles, for a short time. 
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On Saturday last about one hundred and 


very well and hand:ome in aneat dark bottle 
green, with giit filigree waistcoat and bonnet to 
match, and light furs. Mrs. George Torrance’s 
gown was also green of a different shade, more 
sage, with pleated panels in the skirt of a mixed 
light brocade, and velvet hat en suite, 
and furs. Mrs. Croil wore a dress the skirt 
of which was a very large velvet brocade on a 
satin ground, and the train a heavy black 


Alex. Cameron was attired in a dark ruby velvet 


| with bonnet to match, and over this wore a 
| long mouse-colored plush cloak lined with rich 


| furs, 


| up behind with feather tips. 


Mrs. Bain had on a very stylish «sthetic 
green velvet hat with large brim and turned 
Miss Thorburn 


| was simply dressed in bronze cashmere with 


| different shade, 


fifty people gathered by invitation at Mrs. | 
John MacNab’s house, 51 Beverley street, to 
discuss sweetmeats, music, and all the latest 


movements of their friends. Mrs. MacNab had 


taken great pains to swell her rather small | 
| shape and low crown. 


house to its largest proportions for the benefit 
of her guests, and to do this threw out an 
extra passage room, from the second drawing- 
room, where the Italian string orchestra were 
stationed. Notwithstanding this, Mrs. Mac- 
Nab’s rooms were never for a moment free of 
the great crowd, and it was a difficult matter 
bet ween the hours of half-past four and six, to 
get from the hostess to the tea-room. There 
Mrs. MacNab's nieces, the Misses Robarts, and 
her sisters, Mrs. Miles and Mrs. Robarts, at- 
tended to the wants of all. Mrs. MacNab 
received in the front room in a black satin 
gown, betrimmed with jet. Among the guests 
were noticed Rev. aud Mrs. Cayley, rector of 
St. George’s Church; Rev. Mr. Moore, curate 
of the same church; Mr. and Mrs, A. R. Bos 
well, Miss Isabel Mackenzie, Miss Parsons, 
Mr. Fred. Moffatt, Miss Grier, Mrs. Duggan, 
Mrs. Henry E. Duggan, the Misses Chewett,Mrs, 
Philip Todd, the Messrs. Robarts, the Misses 
Robarts, Mrs. McMahon, Mr. and Miss Jarvis, 
Mrs. Ireland, Mr. L. Miles, the Misses Beatty, 
Mr. James Ince, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Patterson, 
Rev. T. Patterson, the Misses Birchall, 
Mrs. H. D. P. Armstrong, Mrs. Bouchette 


velvet hat and furs to match. Mrs, Dawson 
was in bronze satin and Miss Spratt had on a 
scarlet silk tucked Garibaldi with a skirt of in- 
Miss Roach of Hamilton wore 
a combination of dove color and brown, while 
Mrs. Barwick sustained her character for good 


| taste and style, by appearing in adeep heliotrope 


gown and velvet hat en suite, of a becoming 
After the ceremony the 
wedding party and guests drove to the resi- 


| dence of Mr. Walker, 256 Victoriastreet, where 
| a costly breakfast was served, toasts drunk, 


and the handsome presents viewed. Amongst 
these were a magnificent set of pearls and some 
diamonds by the father and step-mother of the 
groom which were very much admired and 
envied. 


* 

The young couple left by an afternoon train 
for Windsor, where Mr. Cameron owns much 
property, and where they were received 
by the farmers for miles around and pre- 
presented with addresses and gifts, thence 
onward through the principal cities in the 
States. When they return they will establish 


| @ home on Cecil street, where a house has 


already been secured for them. The wedding 
party were remarkable for their very Frenchy 
appearance, but the family having recently lost 
a member in the death of Mrs. David Walker, 
no brilliant colors were indulged in, both Mrs. 
Wright's and Mrs, Moffatt's costumes being 





adapted to slight mourning. The music on the 
occasion was specially supplied by Mr. Fisher, 
and did justice to the occasion, the two wed- 








sohn’s being beautifully rendered.’ 
o 


I cannot refrain from saying, though, that 
through poor management the rabble and 
crowd that collected—from the church being in 
such a busy part of the town—were allowed to 
rush around, climb on seats and generally de- 
tract from the solemnity of the occasion. No at- 
tempt at order was made by either the sexton or 
the ushers, and it is only to be hoped that such 
a thing will never be allowed to happen on a 
like occasion in Toronto again. The wedding 
guests had the greatest difficulty—and even 
the bride and her own immediate party—in 
getting down the steps and across the carpeted 
sidewalk, and the former especially were in 
great danger of having their gowns torn or 
ruined in elbowing their way through the 
crowd, who seemed to forget the carpet was 


reserved for a purpose. 
. 


Mr. Foulkes, who has been a guest at Dun- 
side, Trinity College, for some time past, left 
this week for Texas, where he has recently 
received a valuable appointment. 


Mrs. Prince and Miss Ross have jointly issued 
invitations for a ‘*4 to 7’ on Saturday, Decem- 
ber 8, at their house, 13 Peter street. 

- 


Mrs. Chas. Parsons gave a ‘‘small and early” 
at her house, Parklands, Queen’s Park, on 
Thursday night, which was, as could only be 
expected from such a and popular hostess, a 
great success. About twenty-tive of each sex 
attended and thoroughly enjoyed themselves, 


The accident to Dr. Philip Strathy, which 
was announced as very serious in the daily 
papers, proves to be of much less importance 
than might have been expected. The patient 
is doing very well, but will not be able to make 
much use of his arm for a month. 

I have always thought it was a foolish and 
useless custom for society journals to hold 
forth at the beginning of a season, on the pros- 
pects of a gay or dull one. I still am of the 
opinion that it is a waste of time and patience 
to do so; but as there are always exceptions I 
will make this one, for things really look so 
dull that I am charitable enough to wish to 
offer a few words of sympathy to Toronto 
youth and beauty. I think I never saw Toronto 
so deserted by its leaders as it is this season, 
and there really seems little or no prospect of a 
private ball or large dance. Mrs. Henry Caw- 
thra, than whom there is not a more lavish or 
hospitable matron here, is in Bournemouth, 
England, for the winter with her family. Mrs. 
Albert Nordheimer, in deep mourning for her 
father, is on the eve of departure for the south 
of France and Germany. Sir David and Lady 
Macpherson, who made themselves famous by 
the number and quality of their entertain- 
ments last year, have already flown, and 
will winter in Europe; and when Mrs, 
Bankes leaves with Mrs. Nordheimer 
and Mr. and Miss Vankoughnet, Chestnut 
Park will be closed altogether. Mrs. Yarker 
and her two popular daughters left these 
shores in October and are located in Dresden 
for the present. Mrs. John Cawthra and her 
daughter Mabel intend remaining abroad till 
the spring and are now in Vienna. Mrs. Jos, 
Cawthra has rented her house in Rosedale 
to Mrs. Becher, and gone to Italy. Mrs. 
Christopher Robinson, too, will winter in the 
south of France, and with her, Miss Laura 
Boulton. Amorg other Torontonians abroad for 
the cold season are Mrs. Henry John Boulton 
and her family, in the south of England; Mr. 
John Macdonald and his daughter, who have 
gone to the Bahamas, and Miss Edith Kings- 
mill, eldest daughter of Mr. Nicol Kingsmill, 
in England. Truly ourcity never was such a 
social desert, and it is to be devoutly hoped, for 
the sake of the languishing hearts beating very 
faintly just now, that some of the hitherto 
negligent hostesses, who have only too will- 
ingly shifted their duties on to the shoulders of 
others, will take up the gloves laid down and 
assume their responsibilities by giving direc- 
tions for a few dances, 


Mrs. Becher has returned from abroad and 
taken Mrs. Joseph Cawthra’s handsome house, 
just at the entrance to Rosedale, for the winter, 


Miss Madeline Spratt is out of town visiting 
friends in Hamilton. 


Never has the St. Andrew’s Society of 
Toronto made such a supreme effort to keep up 
to former records as was made by the com- 
mittee who arranged for last night's ball. Not 
a stone had been left unturned to make every- 
thing a splendid success, and now that the 
whole affair is a thing of the past, it is gener- 
ally admitted that the desire of the committce 
has been fully attained. 


One or two circumstances have doubtless 
aided the promoters of the ball. In the first 
place the promise of the Governor-General and 
suite to attend the ball was undoubtedly a 
trump card in their hand, which was played 
for all it was worth. Nor was this the only 
one, reports having gone around freely that 
Mrs. Langtry had been invited by the society, 
which, of course, had its effect with many 
admirers of the beautiful Englishwoman. As 
a matter of fact, however, Mrs. Langtry was 
not invited by the society, but by a private 


member. 
. 


Amongst the invited guests who were present 
were Lord and Lady Stanley, Captain the Hon. 
Charles Colville and the Hon. Mrs. Colville, 
Captain and Mrs. Josceline Bagot, Mr. A. H. 
McMahon, Miss Lister, Commander and Mrs. 
Law, Justice Burton, Mrs. Burton, the Misses 
Burton, Mrs. Bain, Justice Osler, Mrs. Osler, 
the Misses Osler, Justice an? Mrs, McLennan, 
Justice and Mrs. McMahon, Justice and Mrs, 
Ferguson, the Misses Ferguson, Justice Proud- 
foot, Mrs. Proudfoot, Justice Robertson and 
Mrs. Robertson, Miss Robertson, Lieut. Col. 
G. T. Denison, Mrs. Denison, the Misses Denison, 
Lieut. Col. Denison, Mrs, F. C. Denison, Lieut. 
Col. Grasett, Mrs. Grasett, Lieut. Col. Dawson, 
Mrs. Dawson, Miss Dawson, Lieut. Col. and Mrs. 
Otter, Miss Otter, Captain Sears, Lieut. Col. 
Stevenson (5th Koyal Scots, Montreal), Hon. O. 
Mowat, Mrs. Mowat, Mr. H. E. Clarke and 
Mrs, Clarke, Sir Frederick and Lady Middleton, 
Captain Wise, A. D. C., Mr. and Mrs, Goldwin 
Smith, Mr. George Lewis, Mr. and Mrs, H. 








Pellatt, Miss Pellatt, Mr. and Mrs. Dalton Mce- 
Carthy, Miss McCarthy, Mrs. Fitzgibbon, Hon. 
Edward and Mrs. Blake, Hon, John Beverley 
and Mrs, Robinson, Miss Robinson, Mrs. E. J. 
Jarvis, Mr. C. W. Wagner (U. S. Consul), Mrs. 
Wagner, Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Bunting, Mr, and 
Mrs. E. Morgan, the Misses Morgan, Mr. and 
Mrs. Jas. Spooner, Mrs. and Mrs. J. L. Hughes, 
Mr. and Mrs. D. Creighton, Mrs. Montagu 
White, Mra. George Montagu White, Mrs. John- 
ston, Hon. W. R. and Mrs, Meredith, Miss Ross» 
Mrs. Prince, Dr. and Mrs, O'Reilly, Mrs. J. T. 
Small, Miss Dupont, Dr. and Mrs. Temple, Mr. 
and Mrs. Percival Ridout, Captain and Mrs. 
Forsyth Grant, Mr. F. W._ Burritt, 
Miss Burritt, Miss Hooper, Mr. Bethune, 
Mrs., Miss and Miss W. Bethune, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. B. Osler, The other five hundred 
guests time and space forbid my mentioning 
here. I should like, however, in the few lines 
left at my disposal to express my admiration 
for the Globe man’s ideas of dance music, I 


band with “from 80 to 90 pieces.” This is 
famous and I can imagine Corlett’s satisfaction 
in learning that the 22 or 23 pieces controlled 
by him have swelled up into the nineties. A 
powerful imagination is a mighty fine thing, | 
my lords and gentlemen ! 

. 


notice in Thursday’s issue he credits “rae | 


A most charming At Home was given by 
Mrs. Harrison of Beverley street, the account 
of which was unavoidably crowded out in our 
last week’s issue. Among those present were 
Mrs. John Hillyard Cameron, Mrs. Fuller, Mrs. 
Jarvis, Mrs. W. H. Beattie, Mr. G. Mercer 
Adam, Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Brown, Mrs. 
Stephen Jarvis, Mrs. Clarkson, the Misses 
Dupont, Mrs. James Maclennan, Miss Laid- 


law. 
° 


The mashers have been very much tothe fore 
this week. On the evening of the first three 
days they thronged the Grand Opera House, 
where there burned the sacr.d lamp of bur- 
lesque, and if a daily paper errs not, crowded 
also the narrow and dirty lane where the stage 
door is situated, so that at last policemen had 
to be summoned to make a way through their 
ranks for the fair choristers, their intended 
mashes. And fair these certainly were. It is 
very long since so good-looking a chorus has 
been seen in a Toronto theater. 


On Thursday, Friday and Saturday, the 
masher has again been very much en evidence, 
but whereas at the beginning of the week each 
had a special fancy or gave his admiration to 
the many, on the last three evenings a reigning 
beauty of the day has been alone in her glory, 
the one mashee, 


nn 


& 

A certain number of ladies of society graced 
the auditorium of the Grand on Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday, and though not always quite 
at their ease, witnessed this most charming 
burlesque. 1 forbear printing the names of any 
of them since I am sure they would prefer me 
not to do so. Amongst gentlemen whom I[ 
noticed at the Grand were Messrs. Small, 
Gamble Geddes, Harry Gamble, Alan Gamble, 
Fox, Goldingham, Captain Macdougall, the 
Messrs. Moffatt, Spratt, Hume Blake, Shanly, 
Brown, Frank Jones, Vaneck of Montreal, 
M. Boyd, Vankoughnet, Grant Stewart, 
Michie, Roberts, George Jones, W. Blake, 
Cassimer Dickson, R. Thomas, Barwick, Dau- 
benny, G. Smith, Vickers, Cronyn, Cumber- 
(Continued on Page Eleven.) 





EK. BEETON 
Chronometer and High-Grade Watch Specialist. 


OPPOSITE POST OFFICER, TORONTO. 


Repairing and adjusting of fine and complicated watches of 
every descriptign my forte. 


Key-winding Watches Altered to Stem-winders. 


55 ADELAIDE STREET 


East, T Roto 





High Grade 


reoaere,,. WATCHES 


Non-Magnetic 


TRADE MARK 





PEARLS 
RUBYS 
SAPHIRES 


GEMS 





SOLID 
STERLING 


SILVER WARE 


55 ADELAIDE Srreer 


East, Toronto. 


CRITICALLY 
MATCH PAIRS 

| CHOICE SELECTED | \ i | NI) 
SOLITAIRES \ 




















TOURS IN THE TROPICS 
Yachting Trips Ameng the Islands 


Bermuda, Nassau, Cuba, the Windward Isles, Panama, 
Valifornia, South America. 
Fall information as to Sailings, Rates, Paniphlets, &. 


72 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 


North German Lloyd 


ONLY BI-WEEKLY LINE 
Palatial express steamships from New York 
EVERY WEDNESDAY. BEVERY SATURDAY 


THE SHORT)|LONDON P ‘ 
ROUTE to | panes (UU ROPE 
OELRICHS & CO., General Agents, New York. 

BARLOW CUMBERLAND, Agent, 72 Yonge St., Toronto 


MONS. F. BOUCHER 
VIOLIN VIRTUOSO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils for the Violin. 
RESIDENCE 168 HURON STREET 
Also, will accept engagements for concerts as SOLOIST 





DYEING AND CLEANING 


Gent's Suite dyed or cleaned. Ladies’ Dresses dyed or 
cleaned. Overcoats and Ulsters dyed or cleaned. 


Telephone No. 1258. Best house in the city at 


STOCKWELL, HENDERSON & BLAKE'S 
89 King Street West. 





ALL KINDS OF 


FANCY PINKING 


For Table Draperies, Brackets, Etc. 


Frem one to fifteen ,ce: ts per yard. The newest designs. 
All the Latest Fashion Books to be had at 


427 YONGE STREET, L. A. STACKHOUSE 


CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS 


Befo.e nsking purchaees call and examine our stock of 


FINE FANCY GOODS 


Which we have just received, direct import, at 
prices surprisiogly low. 








Jewel, “Manicure, Shaving, 
Oomb and Brush Combi- 
nation Cases, Etc. 


BINGHAMS PHARMACY 
100 YONGE STREET, TORONTO. 


IS DANCING A FAILURE? 


NOT WITH PROF. DAVIS 

He is constantly receiving letters from Teachers of Dancing 
through ut all parts of the United States and Canada for 
his music and dances, viz.: ‘‘ Ripple,” 35c.; ‘‘ Jersey,” 350.; 
* Le Bronco,” 30c.; ‘* Le Frolique,” 35c.. ‘‘ Le Zieka,” 350.; 
and “‘ Gavotte Lancers,” 50c. 

Ladies Meet at 77 Wilton Ave. 

Day Classes— Mondays and Thursdays at 10 30 a.m 
Evening Classes—Mondays and Thursdays at 7. 
Evening Classes—Tues ays and Fridays at 7.30. 

Gentlemen Meet at 77 Wilton Ave. 
Evening Classes—Mondaye and Thursdays at 8.15. 

Evening Classes—Tuesdays and Fridays at 8 30. 
Evening Classes— Wednesdays at 8.15. 

Young Ladies, Misses and Masters 
Saturday Mornings—At Drawing-room, 10 to 12. 
Wednesday and Saturday Afternoons—At 380 Spadina 

Ave. (Mra. Huot’s residence), 4.30 to 6. 
Ladies and Gentlemen 
General Practice--Tuesdays, 8 30 vo 11.30. 

Private lessons by appointment. See circulars. 


10,000 Copies Sheet Music 


Compr sing the productions of all the popular composers of 
the day, r.gular price of which are from 25 to 75c. each, at 


10c. PER COPY 3 FOR 26c 


We are making this great offer in order to clear out our 
stock of sheet and book music. The list includes hundreds 
of Canadian copyrights, and is undoubtedly a bonanza for 
lovers of music. 


F. W. NYE & CO. 


“The Rossin House News Depot” 
137 King Street West, Toronto. 


Messrs, Michie @ Co. 


Of 7 KING ST. WEST 


Have opened a 


BRANCH STORE 
354 SPADINA AV. 


NEAR THE CORNER OF COLLEGE STKEET 


Odor, 














With a full line of 


Choice Groceries 


AND PROVISIONS 


Families wsited on daily and all goods promptly 
delivered. 





EDWARDS’ DESSICATED SOUP 


Consists of Extract of Beer and VrecrTasiss in a dry state; 
quickly and easily made ready for the table; agreeable to 
the palate ; 

NUTRITIOUS, ECONOMICAL 
and is, in its proportions of flesh-formers, heat-formers and 
mineral salts, a most perfect diet ! 

FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS 
In tins, lb , 40c.; $lb., 25c.; }lb., 15c.; and 2 oz. packets 5e. 
Epwarps’ Economic CookgrY—a valuable book—post free 
on application. 

STANWAY & BAILEY, Wholesale Agents, 
44 Front Staget Esst, Tororo. 








GREAT HOLIDAY SALE 


Ww. A. MURRAY & CO. 


Are all the month of December offerin 


wonderful Bargains in every Department 


specially in Black and Colored Silks, Satins, Velvets, Plushes, Moires, French Dress 
Goods, Combination Dresses, Black Dress Goods, C'oaking, Sealettes. Fancy Flannels, 


Hosiery, Gloves, Underwear, Laces, Trimmings, Ribbons and Fancy Goods. 


Also the 


choice of the finest stock in the Dominion of imported Mantles, Jackets, Ulsters, 
Do!mans, Dolmanettes, and Opera Wraps, Children’s Dresses, Corsets, Skirts, Under- 
clothing, and Millinery Goods, all at Greatly Reduced Prices. Inspection of our immense 


stock solicited by 


W. A. MURRAY & CO. 


17, 19, 21, 23,25 AND 27 KING ST. EAST, TORONTO. 
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COR. YONG 


MISS WETHERALD 
Professional Reader and Eloeutionist 


= for a limited number of engagemente—Parlor and 
Church At Homes. For testimonials «nd terms address 


91 YORKVILLE AVE., City. — 


ELOCUTION 


Miss Jessie Alexander B. E. 


Returns to this city on November 80, and will resume her 
teaching and reading. Commuerications may be addressed 
to TORONTO CONSERVATORY, or to ber address 


60 BRUNSWICK AVENUE 
MISS BOYLAN 


TEACHER OF 
Piano, Guitar, Singing and Banjo 


49 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 
MISS RUTHVEN . 
Teacher of Pianoforte and Harmony 
18 Wood Street, Toronto. 


A. S. VOGT 27.08, THE ROYAL 


Conservatoire, Leipzig, 
Germany) Organist and Choirmaster Jarvis St. Baptist 
Church, Toronto, teacher of 


Piano, Organ and Musical Theory 
at the Toronto College of Music 
Residence 305 Jarvis Street 


PERCY V. GREENWOOD 
Organist All Sainte’ Church, Teacher of Music. 





Three 


manual organ for practise. Address 239 Sherbourne ttreet. - 


Telephene 1,775. 
MR. J. W. F. HARRISON 
ORGANIST OF ST. SIMON’S CHURCH 


and Mysical director of the Ontario Ladies’ College, Whitby. 
Piano, Organ and Harmony. 


94 GLOUCESTER STREET. 


TORONTO ORCHESTRAL ASSOCIATION 


Hen. Member—F. H. TORRINGTON. 
Composed of 


rofessional musicisns only, Are now pre- 

red to furnish music for Falis, Parties, At Homer, &c. 

georsrall erchestras Address THOS, CLAXTON, 
President and Manager, 197 Yorre Street. 


MR. THOMAS BAUGH 


CORNET SOLOIST 


(Late of Gilmore’s Band and Royal Italian Opera of New 
York), Director of Heintzman’s Band. Open for concerts 
Instructions given on cornet and other 
instruments. 257 Spadina Ave. 


Ladies Violin Class 


FOR BEGINNERS 


MR. WALTER DONVILLE, late of London, 
England 


Is forming a class of Ladies intending to learn Violin play- 
ing. A few more pupils desired. Term begins 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 4 P.M. 


For terms and particulars inquire at 


CLAXTON’S MUSIC STORE 
Toronto Conservatery of Music 


Hon. G. W. Allan, President 
OVER 600 PUPILS FIRST SEASON 


50 TI TEACHERS Virtually all departments of Music 
: taught from beginning to graduation, 
, vocai art, on-an, violin, sgh:-sinying, harmony, 

ae Sacoton. Certificates an Diplomas, 
“ition, $5 and upwards per term, Both class and private 
Pupils may enter at any date and are only charged 
Rroportionstely. Board and room provided. FREE AO-« 
E ementary harmony and viol: instruction, 
lectures, concerts, recitals,etc, Calendar giving fu.linformation 


mailed on application. 
Ther being private schools bearing names somewhat similar, 


it is particularity requested that all correspondence for the 
adctressed 
EDWARP FISHER, Director, 
Cer. Yonge Street and Wilton Ave. TORONTO, 


ONTARIO COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


142 Carlton Street Opposite the Gardens 


This is a Private Scheol. petronized by the best 
families in the city. The principal teacher who has had 
eharge of the school for the past four years is a German, 
educated in hie native ccuntry, and hes had thirty years 
experience asa teacher of music in the United States and 
Canada. Mechanical plvying of scales ard exercises retards 
the intellectual part of Piano instructior , which i+ the foun- 
dation of a thereugh and lasting education. By our method 
we overcome this difficulty without sacrificing technical 

wroficiency. Thorough work guaranteed from the lowest 

© the highest grade. Private instruction at pupil's resi- 

denceif preferred. For information addrees the Principal, 
¢,. FARRINGFER, 


or entertainments. 





Toronto 
_ & f/f ollesge 


Thorough instruct- 
of Music 


jon in every branch 
ot Music, Vocal, In- 
and Orchestraland 


Strumenta! and The 
oretical, by except- 
jonally well qualitted 


teachers. large 3- 

manual Pipe Organ Organ School 
and tonactoun Music Hall. Students of Orchestral Instruments 
have the special advantage of practical experience in an ore 7 stra 
ot sixty performers, Vocal Students take part in a large chorus, 
gainiag experience in Oratorio and classical wo rks. All courses 
throughly practical, whether for professional or amateur students. 
All Students particip te FREE in concerts and lectures on har- 
mony, acoustics and ali other subjects necessary to a proper mu- 
sical education. TERMS:—Class or private tuition, $5 to $30. 


¥. H. Torrington, Director, 12-14 Pembroke St., "TORONTO 





PROF. THOMAS’ | 


Dances Especially Suitable 

For adults—Glide Waltz, Newport (or Ripple), The Duch- 
ess, Detroit, Polka Dot Waltz, cush Polka Gallop, York 
(or Heel and Toe Po'ka), Spring Waltz, Queen’s Own 

uadrille, Gavotte, Court Minuet, Le Minuet dela Couer 
(Marie Antoinette Minuet), Operatic Minuet. For Children 
—Threr Step Polka, Schotti-cne Waltz, Three Step Rocka- 
way, Highland Schottische, Military Sc hottise he, Kye Swiss 
Waltz, aleatian Polka, Hungarian Mazurka, Lawn Tennis 
Quadrille, Four, Six a» ‘dl Eight Hand Keels. 

Fancy Dances 

Suitab'e for theatrical purposes—Highland Fling, 4, 6 and 8 
hand Reels, La Cachuca, Sailors’ manbtpe: Ricket’s Horn- 

ipe, La Zungarilla. Sword Dasce. ote—This is the 

nest and most artistic sword dance ever introduced in this 
country. Irish Jigs, Comic Clog Dances, Spanish Fan- 
dangle, etc. 


ACADEMY, 77 PETER STREET. 


| 1. View of the Tough and Ranger Mine. 
| 4. Mining Prospectors on tueir Journey. 


TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 
F. H. SEFTON |#R. HAMILTON McCARTHY, A.R.C.A. 


J. FRASER BRYCE 


PHOTOGRAPHER 
107 KING STREET WEST 


~ PHOTOGRAPHS 


Finest Cabinet Photographs $2 per 


Dozen. 
R. LANE - 147 YONGE ST. | 


8S. J. DIXON, 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Cor. Yonge and King Streets. 
FINE WORK A SPECIALTY. 


° PATENTS «- 
REYNOLDS & KELLOND 


Solicitors and Experts 
24 King Street East, Toronto, 166 St. James Street, 
Montreal, Pacific Buildin te on, D.C 
Agencies in all Foreign Ca) tala. arks, Designs 
and Copvrighta Registered 


JOHN P. MILL 


Watchmaker and Jeweler 


Watches and Wedding Rings a specialty. Special attention 
to all kinds of Repairing | 








4454 Yonge Street, opp. College Ave., Toronto. 


THE HUB CAFE 


And MERCHANTS’ LUNCH COUNTER 
First-clase in every respect. A specialty is the choice 
butter and the beet meats procurable. All the deli acies of 
the season and prompt attendance. Private dining-room 
up-stairs. Reading and smoking rvoms attached. 


12 Colborne 8t.. W. R. BINGHAM, PROP. 





«= M. McCONNELL = 
46 and 48 King Street East. 
Commendader Port Wine in cases and bulk. Family 
trade a specialty. Agent for the celebrated Moet and Chan- 
don “‘ White Seal,” George Gourlet and other leading brands 
. ant ee Over half a million imported cigars always 
in stock in stock. Zrade le supplied at bottom prices. 





THE JEWELL RESTAURANT 
J rdan Street 
HARRY MORGAN - . Proprietor 
The Leading Restaurant for Toronto City Merchants. 


Game in season always on the bill of fare. 
First-class Reading and Smoking Roo .s, supplied with 
all the daily papers. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE ASSURANCE CO, 


Head Offices 22 to 28 King Street West. Toronto 
Issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment Policies 
and Annuities. 
Hon. A. Mackenzin, M.P., Pres.; Hon. A. Morris and J. L. 
BuatkiR, Vice-Presidents ; Wu. M.Casg, Man’g Director. 


CONFEDERATION 


Life Association 
15 Toronto Street 
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2. The Tamarac Swamp, on the Road to the Ranger Mine. 
5. Stampiag Mill for Crushing Go.d-b. ariay Quartz. 6. Washing and Testing the 





DENTIST 


172 Yonge Street, next door to R. Simpson’ 
Dry Goods Store a 
OFFICE HOURS—8 A.M. TO 9 P.M. 


SPAULDING & CHEESBROUGH 


DENTISTS 
South East Cor. Queen and Yonge Sts. 


9-80 hee 
WITHOUT A PLATE 


Best teeth on Kubber, #s.UU, Vitalized air for painless 
CH. Telephone 1476 


C. H. RIGGS, cor. King and Yonge 
C. V. SNELGROVE 


DENTAL SURGEON 97 CARLTON ST. 


Bridgework, Gold and Porcelain Crowns a specialty. 
Tel. No. 3031. Office Hours: from9a.m. to5 p.m. 


Mr. HIPKINS 
DENTIST 


ROCMS, No. 1 COLLEGE AVENUE 
(Over Wood’s Drug Store, cor. Yonge street.) 
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3. Entrance to the Shaft, Tough and Ranger Mine. 


**Tailiugs.” ""t. Examining a Fine Nugget just found, 


THE DENISON GOLD MINES, ALGOMA. 











Bronze Medal 1864.—GOLOD MEDALIST. —Gold Medal 1885 | The Home Savings & Loan Co.(Limitzd) 





OSTRICH FEATHER DYER 


The most reliable place in the City to have Broken and 
Defective Feathers Re-maae into Bandsome Feathers, Pom- 
Poms, Aigrettes and Mounts. Feathers Shaded or Dyed in 
the Late t French Styles and Colora. 

J. W. A. BUTLER, 80 Bay Street (west side, near 
Wellington) Terento, 








THE MISSES PLUMMER 
MODISTES 


PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS Evening Dresses a Specialty. Charges Moderate 


Ontario Academy, 47 Phabe Street 
Careful tuition and training for commercial life or the 


various professions. 
Private tuition for students in the oe _ for 
prospectus. R. W. DILLON, = 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR JUNIOR BOYS 


137 Simcoe Street, 
EstasLisump 1866, W. Ma@iL., PrinciraL 


This well-known preparatory school i» now open to receive 
pupils as heretofore. Send fer ad Der penpete, 


TORONTO BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Lrrgest, moet complete snd most practical Business 
College ano Sho; Institutue is Ca ada. Faculty ua 
surpassed, Our mode of instruction unequaled. Day and 
Eve ning Sessions for Ladies and Gentlemen. Send at once * 
for new ciroular, 
COR. YONGE AND SHUTER 8TS., TORONTO | 





Toronto | tions in pattern hats, bonnets and novelties MES. A, 





14 CHARLES STREET 


French Millinery Emporium 
63 KING STREET WEST (First Floor) 


After September 25 we will show to the lacties of Toronto 
the very latest and most attractive fall and winter importa- | 





BLACK (Masager), formerly No 1 Rossin House Klook. 


ful) 





DRESSMAKERS’ NEW 
AILOR SYSTEM OF | 
UaRE BEAsURS 

NT, (late Pref Moody d | 
efte direct without ed | 
parterna, J.& a.Cakrur, | 
raatieal Dressmakers aad 
iltiners, 372 Yeuge street, 
foroanto 





OFFICE No. 72 CHURCH SI., TORJINTO. 


Deposits received, small and large sums. 
highest current rates aliowed 


Hor. Frank Situ, 
President. 


MRS. E. BOYDEN 
PROFESSIONAL AND LADIES’ NURSE 
3 @ak Terrace, Oak Street 
THOMAS MUFFATT 


FINE ORDERED BOOTS AND SHOES 


A good fit guaranteed, prices moderate, strictly first-class 
196 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 


THIRP VOOR NORTH OF ALRERT HALL. 


DOWN! DOWN! DOWN! 


OUR PRICES ARB 


Jamss Mason, 
Manager. 





Ladies’ Kd Langtry Button - - $2.00 
Ladies’ Oil Pebble Button - 100 
__ | Ladies’ Kid Slippers - - 75 
These are hand mened. 
w | Gent's Velvet SI poers - 75 
In Op ra, Tie or tbrasthie. 
Gent's Seamless Boston Calf Bails. - 2.00 


THE BIG 88 SHOE STORE 


J. W. MCADAM 
Telephone 1756 88 Queen Street West 


RITCHIE, BARRETT & C0. 


“**“/REAL ESTATE BROKERS 


15 YONGE STREET ARCADE 


Several mansions and handsome residence properties for 
sale. Those desiring to make a home in Toronto should 
communicate with ne Telephone 1352. 


G. A. CASE 
REAL ESTATE BROKER. 


25 Adelaide street East - Toronto, 
Monev to T.oan. TELEPHONE 1482. 


SUMMER WOOD 
Out and eplit $2.25 per load. Kindling five orates $1. 
R. TRUAX, 56 4 ADELAIDE ST. WEST 


B. McBRIDE _ 
BARRISTER, SOLICITOR &c. 
Room C., 16 Victoria street, Toronto. 
_ Money to loan. 


MEDLAND & JONES 


Agent Scottish Union, Norwich Union, Accident Insurance, 


Telephone No. 1067 Offices—Kquity Chambers, oor. Vic- 
toria and Adelaide Sts. and 37 Acelai e St. Kas, ToRento. 


~ LESSONS IN PHR=NO LOGY 
Examinations, Ora! or Written. 
MES. MENDON, 236 McCaul Street, 














| 


| BIONDINA, 


| Cars, electric lighted 


eFCULPTOR 
Has removed to commodious premises on the ground floor 
of New Buildings on 


LOMBARD STREET 
IMMEDIATELY BEHIND POATOFFICE. 


J. W. L. FORSTER, 
ARTIST | nofitndétayon 


STUDIO—KING STREET EAST. 
Walnut, Mahogany, Oherry, Birch, 
Flooring, Shingles, Lath, Lignum- 
vitz, Boxwood and Mouldings. 


HILLOCK & KENT, Albert Street 
Telephone 344 








| 
MARSLAND & KENNEDY 


FAMILY GROCERS 
WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS 
285 KING ST. WEST, TORONTO. 


Fine wines for medicinal purnoses a specialty 


JOHN BLAND 


108 YONGE STREET 


Fine Merchant Tailoring 


CHOICE GOODS 
RIGHT PRICES 
CORRECT STYLES 


GENTLEMEN’S FALL STYLES 
J. W. Cheeseworth 


The King Street Tailor 


Has just opened up a magnificent assortment of New Goods 

for the coming season’s trade. Amopg them will be found 

everything that a gentleman requires. His stock affords 
one of the 


Largest Assortments in the Dominion 


Parties desirous of getting the cerrect thing in dress 
should call and see his stock and styles at 106 King street 
west. Mr Cheeseworth personally superintends the cutting 
department. 


W. C. MURRAY 


FASHIONABLE TAILOR 
279 YONGE STREET 


FIRST-CLASS FIT AND FINisH TO ALL 
OUR WORK 


201 


201 is the Number of Platts, the Tailor 
201 is the Place for Coats 

201 is the Place to- Suitings 

201 is the Place for Pantines 

201 is the Piace to be well suited 


PLATTS, The TVailor 
201 YONGE Si REET 


FRANK McLAUGHLIN 
Fine Tailoring, 319 Yonge Street 


‘our Good Sonas | 




















B flat, C and E fiat. 
F. N. Lohr—50e. 


F, G and A. 
A. H. Behrend—5c. 


Two Children, 
The Quaker’s Daughter, 


C, E flat and F. M. Watson—50c 


Watching Alone, B flat, Cand D 


M. Piscolomini—60e 


EDWIN ASHDOWN 


89 Yonge Street, Toronto. 
‘GRAN DTRUNK RAILWAY 
The Old and Ponpwlar Rail Route to 


MONTREAL, DETROIT, CHICAGO 


And all Principal Points in 


CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


It is positively the only line from Toronto running the 
celebrated Pullman’s Palace Sleep ng, Buffet and Parlor 
Speed, safety, civi'ity. 

For fares, time tables. tickets and reliavle information 
apply at the city ticket effices. 

P. J SLATTER, City Passenger agent, 





| Corner King and Yonge streets and 20 York street, Toronto. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 








Telephone Nos. 434 and 435. 





ANCHOR LINE 


ATLANTIC EXPRESS SERVICE 


Liverpool via Queenstown 
SS. City of Rome Saiis from New York 
September 5 and October 3. 


GLASGOW SERVICE 


Steamers every Saturday to Glasgow and 
| Londonderry. 








For Rates, Plans and all information, apply to 


M. D. Murdoch & Co. 


AGENTS, 69 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 


The Cunard S.S. Line 


in patronized by Toronto's 


BEST SOCIETY 
Noted for Safety, Elegance and Speed 
A. F. WEBSTER 








Sole Agent 56 Yonge St 
Ednucationi s very essential to the success 
ofevrery young man and young woman, 
Good Book: a are constantly in de- 


mand by 


There is no knowledge more eee 
and Typewriung. A new avyenue for fe- 
male employment tha t pays. Constant, SHORTHAND 
ly growing demand for shorthan 


E for Sescmeiee t ss containing full pe, 
tical are ofall branches taught and rates of 


Address—CANADIAN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
PUBLIC LIBRARY BUILDING, TORONTO 


THOS. BENGOUGH, | iA co. H. BROOKS, 
Sec'y & Manager. 


Paris Barber Shop 


GENTLEMEN'S FIRST-CLASS WORK 
60 King Street East, J. WALTON. 
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A BAD MAN'S SWEETHEART. 


BY EDMUND E. SHEPPARD, 
Author of *‘ The Farmin'’ Editor's Sketches,” ‘* Dolly,” ‘* Widower Jones,” etc. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE BITTER-SWEET OF NOTORIETY. 





several little stabs myself. Biily Errett guessed 
that maybe you were doing the piety racket so 
as to hold King’s business. I told him it was 


It is wonderful how sometimes we have a a nasty mean thing to say, that you didn’t have 


confidential impulse towards people we neither 
like nortrust. When one is in either a mental 
or physical funk, strength is what one looks 
for. Aiter a night of uneasy sleep Stephen 
Tully was both mentally and physically out of 
repair. If he had had any liquor in his room 
he would have stimulated himself past the 

int of seli-contempt, but he had made it a 
rule never to keep a bottle; this was one pre- 
judice he had retained. Someone had told him 
that if intoxicants were too accessible it would 
lead to dram drinking, and it was his habit to 
boast that he seldom took a drink alone and 
never if he could find anyone to join him. 
He would have gone to the ciub, but already he 
felt that his engagement at the Gospel Rally 
separated him from anythiug of that sorc. In 
the morning he felt an inclination to slip out 
and get a brandy and soda somewhere, but he 
thought of the audience which was shortly to 
hear hin sing, and he feared someone would 
remark, ‘‘ Why, it was only yesterday I saw 
him taking a drink,” and he refrained. 

‘I suppose,” thought he in_ bitter self- 
communion, “that I’ll have to adopt Killick’s 
plan and do my drinking on the sneak, carry a 
filask in my pocket or eat opium or do something 
not easily detected.” As he walked towards his 
office full of his newly-found misery, it struck 
him that confiding the matter to Killick would 
bring a certain measure of relief. He didn't 
love or trust Killick any more than he did the 
brandy bottle, but he felt he could confess his 
wretchedness without any sense of shame as 
long as the confession was made to someone 
worse than himself. Then, again, Killick was 
8? strong and so astute he could give him some 
alvice as to the a’titude he should adopt to- 
wards his old companions under these altered 
circumstances. He hung his hat and overcoat 
in his office and started towards his partner's 
private room. He had to pass Miss Burnham's 
desk, and the cold quizzical look she gave him 
seemed to have a threat in it which made him 
tarry by her desk a moment that he might con- 
ciliate her, particularly as her engagement 
with the firm was soon to be terminated. He 
thought the clerks looked at him curiously, and 
he detected a broad griz on the face of araw 
and red-headed country youth who had just 
been articled, and made up his mind that the 
golden-haired young man wouldn't last in the 
office of King & Tully very long. 

When the door of Mr. Killick’s little office 
snapped behind him, he noticed that his part- 
ner was wearing an unusually broad smile, 
whick was saying a good deal, as that gentle 
man’s remarkable face had been very aptly 
described by Cora Buraham as a wilderness of 
warts, yellow teeth and stubby beard. 

‘“* What seems to have pleased you so immense- 
ly, Killick,” curtly demanded Tully, still smart- 
ing trom the affront he imagined had been of- 
fered him by the raw student. 

Killick began to laugh, and kept on laughing 
until his fat sides fairly shook with his noise- 
less merriment. oe 

‘‘What the devil are you laughing at, Kil- 
lick?” snapped Tully, viciously. ‘Everybody 
in the ottice seems to have clothed himself with 
an internal grin this morning, while I feel like 
anything but laughing.” 

* Really, Tully, my boy, I can’t help it; I 
don't see how anyone can help it when they 
see you announced as the leading attraction at 
the Gospel Rally to-morrow night,” and with 
this Killick roared again until he found it 
necessary to assume his favorite attitude of 


sl ee 


Jying back in his chair and gazing at the ceil- | 


ing. With his eye fixed on the crack in the 
plaster he app2ared to be struggling to regain 
his composure, an event which did not take 
plac? until Tully had ner-ed hin.self almost to 
the point of throttling his partner in the chair. 

‘*So itisin the paper, isit? Stryde is fool 
enough to do anything except mind his own 
business,” he groaned. 

**You will have a big house, Tully, it wili be 
the greatest Gospel Rally there’s been in the 


Paviion for years,” and again Killick fell into | 


a fit of laughing. 

** Don’t act like an ass, Killick. What the 
devilis there so funny in my singing in the 
Pavilion? I've sung there before tor a dozen 
different societies. I don't see anything so in- 
fernally tunny in my obliging the gospel cranks 
for one night.” 

**H-u-s-h, h-u-s-h,” exclaimed Killick in a 
sibilant whisper, ‘‘mustn’t talk that way, 
Tully, or youll spoil the good effect of the 
whole thing. You've begun just 
couldn’t have done it better, but it must have 
taken a good deal of nerve to make the sug- 
gestion to Stryde. I wonder he didn’t think 
you were making fun of him.” 

‘IT didn’t make the suggestion, I’m not fool 
enough for that. It was the idiot’s own invita: 
tion made in the presence of Miss Browning, 
and I couldn’c refuse.” 

‘** You must have been playing it pretty fine, 
Tully, to get an invitation so soon. 
know ’'—again Killick was seized by an uncon- 
trollable fit of laughter—‘‘I had no idea you 
would take my advice so suddenly. 
it would take you a month or two to get inside 
the fold, but within a week you loom up as a 
singing evangelist. You're a cool one, Lully! 
You are the boldest operator of us all!” 

* Confound it, Killick, let up on your gig- 
giing and talk sense. You don’t suppose peo- 
ple will take this singing business as a sign 
that I have joined the church?” 

** Why, certainly,” answered Killick, drawing 
himself up in his chair. ‘* That’s what you 
intend, isn’t it?” 

**No, it is not. I'm not going to 
thing but a lunatic asylum—I 
partner in one now,” cried Tully angrily, turn- 
ing towards the door. 

**Don’'t go away mad, Tully. Keep your 
temper and keep sober and you will be the idol 
of thetown. Never did a better thing in your 
life! More money in it than there is in wheat 
margins, Tully ; more business and less risk!" 

** There is one thing I wish you would remem- 
ber, Killick, not to speak of this asif I had 
detinitely decided to play the part of a sneak 
and hypocrite as you do.” 

“Tut, tut, man, don’t talk that way. Of 


join any- 


right, | 


to do it, that you had a religious partner. He 
sneered, and said people had sized my religion 
up quite a spell ago.” 

Tully stood by the door fiercely biting his 
mustache, completely crestfallen and unutter- 
ably miserable. He knew how the boys taiked, 
and that he had been one of the loudest and 
most merciless critics of those who used their 
religion for an ulterior end. The one virtue he 


/ had always assumed had been candor and en- 


tire freedom from hypocrisy. He had indeed 
rather paraded his sins with the idea of teach- 
ing his companions that he was not afraid of 
public opinion, and did not desire to be thought 
any better than he was. 

“Tam not very thin-skinned, Killick, but by 
the gods I can’t stand this sort of thing. It 
seems to knock the manhood clear out of me. 
I feel as shaky and ashamed as it I had been on 
a big drunk and was being bailed out of the 
police station and frightened to go home. The 
best way to do is to face it; let the boys under- 
stand that Iam not putting up any religious 
schemes just yet.” 

** How are you going to do it?” 

** Well, I am going down to the club and take 
adrink. If there is anybody in there I'll treat 
= crowd, then the boys will think it is only a 
joke.” 

Killick rose quickly from his chair and taking 
hold of Tully’s arm leaned forward and whis- 
pered, “Don't. If you want adrink come in- 
side and I will give you one and you'll feel 
ae for it, but don’t go bumming around the 
club.” 

In the other room assisted by the brandy, 
Tully began to recover. 

**Stick right co it,’ his partner counselled, 
‘““you have madea break and where one man 
will laugh at you fifty will think you a moral 
hero. It will double your popularity Tully. keep 
you from spending money, prevent you from get- 
ting into habits, which, unless you change will 
ultimately disqualify you for business, and last 
and most important, it won't tak you a month 
to get engaged to Miss Browning. After you 
marry her and get your reputation established a 
little, you can do pretty nearly as you like and 
it won't be noticed. It won't be very hard to 
behave yourseif for six months ora year, and 
after that you will be able to aiford a little 
license.” 

‘** But the curse of being suspected as a hypo- 
crite! Why, great God, man, I can’t stand it 
for a day, let alone a year.” 

“But my dear Tully, you will get used to 
it, get to rather like it after a while. The con- 
sciousness of your sincerity and exalted motives 
together with the applause you will receive 
from the half of the community which believes 
in you and these things will be like sweet 
incense. How much better it will be than any 
vote of confidence that could be passed in you 
by a mob of sodden loafers who drink your 
wine, smoke your cigars, and after you are gone 
whisper to one another that you are probably 
spending your clients’ money. Give it a fair 
trial, keep out of the road of those who will 
jeer at you, till you acquire the strength which 
ie come of appearing in public on the gospel 
side. 

** But Killick, if I meet any of these fellows 
I'll blush myself to death.” 

*“Oh no you won't, Tully. Bow with cold 
politeness as if you were cutting the intimacy 
and could barely condescend to recognize the 
acquaintance.” 

Killick’s encoragement and two glasses of 
brandy had at last got Tully's courage screwed 
up to the sticking point, and he returned to his 
room determined to utilise the occasion of his 
public appearance to cut adrift from his old 
associates, 

Who should he find waiting him there 
but Jimmy Errett, the most consummate 
wag in the town—his friends used _ to 
tell him that it was doubtful whether the 
monosvilable should begin with a ‘‘w” or a 
‘*v”—Tully nodded distantly, took his seat, 
and swung around as if to inquire his caller’s 
business. 

**Let me congratulate you, Tully,” explained 
Errett, pulling his chair up closer and extend- 
ing his hand, which was received but coldly. 

** What is the occasion of the congratulation, 
Errett ?” 

‘‘ Why, Killick told me this morning coming 


| down in the car that you had joined the church; 
| and do you know. Tully, I was real glad to hear 


Do you | 


| 


I thought | 


- 


a for you need it pretty nearly as badly as I 
0. 

‘That is rather a left handed compliment, 
Errett, but I can’t say 1’m obliged to you for 


““Confound it, man, don’t you know how 
hard it is for me to say anything like this? I 
waut to tell you that the old crowd won’: think 
any the less of you. It is what a lot of them 
would do themselves if they had the moral 
courage to come out.” 

**I don’t say that I have ‘come out,’ as you 
call it,” answered Tully icily, ‘* but I know that 
it takes a good deal ot moral couraxe even to 
be suspected of trying to behave ones self, ita 
man’s so-called friends make such flattering 
remarks about him as you did about me this 
morning.” 

Errett looked up quickly; his face flushed. 
a ounpes Killick has been selling you what I 
said. am heartily ashamed of it and I came 
around to apologize. After I left him I met old 
Deanis, aud I remembered how you took care of 


| him the winter he had his leg broken, and 


seem to be | 


course you have decided to take a religious | 
stand and you'll have to stick to it or else be | 


worse off than before. 


Coming down on the | 


Katie, the flower girl, to whom you have been 
so good, and it brought back a half-a-dozen 
instances of your generosity and good-nature, 
and I said to myself: ‘If Tully has joined the 
Church, he means it,’ and I can tell you this, 
that I am going to try and brace up myself. If 
you pull through this thing, you can count on 
me being the next one. I was full last night, 
and I havea head on me this morning as big as 
a barrel. but I think repentance will last even 
after the headache is gone.” 

Errett had the reputation of perpetrating 
jokes of the most outrageous character, and of 
“stuffing ” pecple, while wearing an air of the 
gravest sincerity. Tully suspected him of en- 
deavoring to get material for a good story at 
the club, and told him so. 

* You can tel! your friends,” continued Tully, 
““anythiog you |:ke, but understand one thing, 


car this morning, Chandler and half-a-dozen of | I have not joined the church or made any pro- 


those fellows were talking the matter over, and | fession of religion. 


they asked me what it meant. I told them 


e I have simply consented to 
sing to-morrow night because I was invited to 


that you were going to join the church—had | by some friends, who. I confess, are anxious to 


been thinking of it for the last two or three 
months, in fact, ever since King died--and 
probably his death was the cause of the serious 
frame of mind which had been so noticeable 
since the funeral.” 

fm What did they say?” inquired Tully, miser- 
ably. 

aid they hadn't noticed it; but I pointed 
out how proud and reserved you are, and told 
them you had been struggling very hard to 
hide it.” 

**Did they believe you?” 

**Can’t say they did—not all of them.” 

* What did Chandler say?” 

“O, something mean. He is too spiteful to 
be noticed.” 

** But tell me what he said,” demanded Tully, 


| 


| 
} 


e r to know the full extent of the scorn he | 


had excited. 

**Oh, something to the effect that he guessed 
you must have shaken the typewriter girl and 
were shinning up to Miss Browning.” 

Tully’s face flushed hotly. ‘I'll pull his nose 
if I hear any more such remarks as that from 
him.” 

** Don’t mind it, my Poy! We all have to suffer 
these things for righteQusness' sake. I had totake 


| you. 


see me living a different life. I didn’t expect 
to achieve so much publicity, but Iam entirely 
indifferent to the opinion of those who see fit 
to criticize me.” 

Tully,” Errett explained as he rose to go, 
“don’t think I am trying to pu* up a job on 
I mean just what Isay. If I could travel 
with someone a little stronger than myself, I 
believe I could act differently. Don't you think 
if we worked together on this thing it would 
be easier for us!” 

**Errett,” cried Tully with returnirg cordi- 
ality, ‘if I couid only believe you! I would 
like immensely to go into partnership with 
you in an effort to behave ourselves, but you 
are such a confounded wag that I can’t take 
you seriously until I have had a little further 
proof that you are not making fun of me.” 

“T'll give it to you, Steve, I'll give you all the 
proof you want. If you see me sitting on the 
front row to-morrow night applauding for all I 
am worth. take it seriously. T kind of want to 
come out and show myself, too.” 

An hour later Chandler dropped in nominally 
to see about some law points in a case of his in 
which Tully was counsel. 

‘*What is this I hear about you, Tully, join- 








ing the church and going into gospel work the 
next day?” 

Tully blazed out in a moment: “If you 
want to know the exact facts, Chandler, I will 
simply tell you it is none of your damned 
business.” 

Chandler merely grinned as he _ replied: 
“Well, that sounds, Tully, as if I had been 
misinformed. I see the old Adam has not been 
quite crucified yet.” 

**No,” replied Tully, in sutden and over- 
powering rage, “if the fool killer were attend- 
ing to his business, old Adam Chandler 


wouldn’t be alive or his she-sa’an of a wife | 


either. I heard of your courteous remarks this 
morning, and I have been told, too, of the 
reports that Mrs Chandier has been so eager 
to circulate, and I want you to understand that 
I have had enongh of both. As far as Iam 
coucerned, the whole Chandler family can go 
to the devil.” 

“If we do,” retorted Chandler, rising and 
placing the brief in his inside pocket, * we will 
expect the pleasure of meeting Mr. Tully there 
in spite of the transparent hypocrisy with 
which he is endeavoring to cover up his tracks,” 

“Very well, Mr. Chandler. Your presence 
there would but add anorher terror to the 
place, and gives me an additional reason for 
trying to escape it.” 

In Osgoode Hall in the afternoon Mr. Tully 
argued a case, but his haughty coldness, while 
awaiting his turn to speak, repelled any famili- 
arities. hen he spoke with such dignity and 
force that the judge, who was a kindly oid 
soul, and had noticed the paragraph in the 
morning papers, went out of his road to com- 
pliment him, Tully returned to his office feel- 
ing that the new life was not altogether objec- 
tionable, and was congratulating himself on 
the accident which had :orced him into it when 
Miss Cora Burnham tapped at the door and re- 
quested a brief interview. There wasa hateful 
look in her face which gave Mr. Tully notice 
that her visit boded him no good. 

“T see you are advertised to sing at the 
Pavilion to-morrow night,” she began. 

** Well!” 

‘*T wanted to give you these letters which 
were sent over here from the newspaper offices, 
They are in reply to your advertisement tor a 
bookkeeper and stenographer.’ 

‘Oh, are they?” 

‘*A newspaper reporter called here a while 
ago; here is his card. I told him you were out, 
but to come back to-morrow. He said he 
wanted to interview you, that he had heard,” 
she added spitefully, **you were going to quit 
law and go into the pulpit.” 

**Oh, did he?’ 

**T didn’t know whether you were anxious to 
be interviewed or not.” 

** Well, when he comes back you can tell him 
that my intentions are none of his confounded 
business.” 

‘“*T won't tell him anything of the sort unless 
you promise me that I can keep my situation.” 

‘I told you once before, Miss Burnham, that 
the sooner your engagement was ended the 
better for us both. 1 simply repeat it now,” 
answered Tully, with a feeling of uneasiness, 
**At any rate, I don’t see what that has todo 
with the reporter.” 

“It has very much to do with the reporter, 
Mr. Tully. If I am to be discharged I will 
supply him with a very interes ing interview 
with regard to your past conduct.” 

“So then. you intend to blackmail me,” ex- 
claimed Tully, bitterly. ‘*I thouszht I had ex- 
piated my sins against you, if a good-natured 
attempt to repay a kindness by a profession of 
love which I discovered to be a mistake is to be 
called a sin.” 

** You can call it what you like, Mr. Tully. I 
propos2 to stay here and do my duty ; and,” she 
added, with a tremor io her voice, **see that 
you fulfil your promise or sulfer the conse- 
quences.” 

** Put the letters in the waste basket, Cora. 
You may stay, but for God’s sake don’t torture 
me with the past. Iam sick of it, of myself, of 
life. Give mea chance to be something better 
than I have been. If I have wronged you, for- 
give me, but don’t drive me to desperation. If 
you interfere with me, there is nothing left for 
me but to leave the city or go to ruin.” 

There was no forgiveness in her look as she 
grasped the bundle of letters and left the 
room. 

As he was going home, he dropped into Kil- 
lick’s room and explained: ‘I suppose it 
doesn’t make any difference to you, Killick, but 
that Burnham girl is very anxious to remain, 
and I haven't the heart to send her away.” 

** That's all right, Tully. It is a matter of 
indifference to me.” 


(To be Continued.) 





Courting in the Country. 


aoe lad in the country, no matter how 
lowly his occupation may be or how small the 
wages he may earn, makes it a point toowna 
set of harness and buggy. This, anyway, and, 
if possible, a horse. If he can’t get the horse, 
however, it doesn’t make so much difference, 
for he can generally manage to borrow an 
animal of some sort, either from his employer 
or some neighboring farmer. These things are 
absolutely essential to the kind of courting he 
does, and the only one who does not enjoy it is 
the horse. 

When Saturday afternoon comes around the 
boys may be found hard at work with a bottle 
of harness polish. making the horse’s aprgarel 
shine for the regular Sunday turnout. And 
then a bucket of water and a sponge are brought 
into play, and the buggy is made to look as 
bright and clean as new. Sunday afternoon 
oretrtis is in readiness, and decked out in 
his best suit of clothes, which sometimes fits 
him, but more often doesn't, he ties a piece of 
ribbon on his whip, climbs into the buggy and 
drives off. 

Maybe he has a friend from some other point 
stopping with him, and in that case the friend 
goes along. The latter is taken to some house 
along the route where there is a daughter in 
the family. She is asked whether she expects 
any caller or not that evening, and if the 
answer be in the negative the friend is intro- 
duced, and left in care of the girl, who treats 
him just as if they had been life-long friends, and 
he in turn does his share toward carrying out 
the presumption. He takes tea with the 
family, and then is escorted to the parlor, 
where he and his new-found acquaintance are 


left alone to entertain each other as they see 


| Inthe meantime the buggy owner has driven 
to his destination. His best girl welcomes him 
with open arms. A hue, a kiss and a how-de 
do comprise the salutatory, and then he goes 
througn the same course as the friend whom 
he left behind. After tea he goes to the par- 
lor, and he and the object of his admiration sit 
and chat together the whole night long. They 
don’t sit as city folks do, either. They huddle 
togetber on a lounge or sofa, and, clasped in 
each other's arms, sit and coo like a pair of 
turile doves. No one is there to disturb or 
| embarrass them. The old folks have gone to 
bed, and the youngsters are alone in their 
glory. For a time they talk about crops and 
the weather, and discuss the habits of some 
mutual acquaintance, and when they have 
exhausted all the subjects upon which they 
find it easy to talk they don’t go ahead and 
taik for the sake of saying something, as city 
folks do, but they remain silent, and si; for 
hours hugging ani kissing each other, until 
the break of day warns the youth that it is 
time tor him to retire. Then he gives his girla 
parting kiss and hug, another kiss and hug for 
good luck, and takes his departure. 


-—-— 


His Close Call, 


A New York newspaper man told me not long 
ago of a laughable experience he had which 
illustrates a delusion which sometimes prevails 
with wives as to their husbands’ business 
atfairs, says the Pittsburg Dispatch. This 
young man who told the story was a telegraph 
editor on a New York morning paper, and his 
work as arule kept him employed at the desk 
till two or three o'clock in the morning. One 
night. however, he obtained leave of absence to 
attend a reception. It was a swell event. 
Some of the most tashionable people in New 
York society were there, and among them was 
the wife of the proprietor of the newspaper on 
which this young man worked. 

Some time during the night he was introduced 
to his employer's wite, and the lady who intro- 
duced him said something about his connection 
with the paper. The wife of the great editor 
seemed surprised and said in the course of a 
brief conversation: ‘*I am surprised that you 
can get away from your labors, Mr.—. 
husband, poor man, is compelled to stay at the 
office till very late at night almost always.” 

The young man jumped at this declaration, 
but he thought it wisest not to tell that trust- 
ing wife that her lord and master hadn’t been 
seen in the editorial rooms and after six o'clock 
in the evening for years. 




















George Wither says—‘ Care will kill a cat.” 
This may be true; but give us a boot-jack or a 
gun, every time. 





A.Cunning Entrepreneur. 

An ingenious manager of a theater has solved 
the problem how to induce his fair patrons to 
remove their hats during the performance. He 
has posted up the following notice : 

‘** Ladies are notified that, although the strict 
rule of this theater requires them to leave their 


hats in the cloak-room, those who have arrived 
at a certain age will hereafter be excused from 
its observance.” 
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sjfoy CRANSTON 

First artist—What on earth are you doing? 
Where are your clothes? 

Second ditto—I've just sold my picture at the 
Academy, and the purchaser has invited me to 
call on her, so Im putting a crease in my 
trousers. 

—-- - +e --—__—_—- 


A man who knows the world will not only 
make the moat of everything he does know, but 
of many things he does not know, and will 
gain more credit by his adroit mode of hidin 
iis ignorance than the pedant by his auhwnet 
attempt to exhibit his erudition.—Cotton, 








Major McTavish—Mr. Fitch, I want you to know 


eminent disciples of Brahma. 


Mr. Fitch (of Illinois)—Proud to meet you, sir! It’s th’ 


—Judge, 


At a Calcutta Reception 





oF 


the Rajah of Cawnpobr, one of our most 
best breed that ever laid an egg.— 











40 years’ record of honorable deal- 
ing 


40 years before an intelligent public 
40 years’ loyalty to our patrons 


40 years of liberal and equitable 
methods 


40 years manufacturers and dealers 


SPEAK STRONGER TO YOU THAN ANY WORDS OF OURS 


R. S. Williams & Sop 


143 Yonge Street, Toronto 
TELEPHONE 1504 


G. W. TICKELL & C0 


FURNITURE 


FALL STOCK NOW COMPLETE 








SPECIAL ATTENTION IS CALLED TO OUR 


Upholstered Goods Department 


IN WHICH WE ARB SHOWING A SPLENDID STOCK. 





FURNITURE FOR BEDROOM, DINING- 
ROOM AND HALL. 





JUST IN 


A New Lot of American Rattan Goods 


LATEST DESIGNS 





G. W. TICKELL & CO. 


108 KING STREET WEST 
RBARLY OPPOSIT® ROSATN HOUSE, FEW DOORS BAST 


CYCLORAMA 


Magnificent perspective obtained by the new electric lighte 
on the famous 


DATILE OF SEDAN 


Corner Front and York Streets 











Popular Prices Wednesday & Saturday Evenings 


OPEN DAY AND NIGHT 
GEO. NOBLE, Manager. 


THE CHARLES ROGERS AND SONS CO. 


95 and 97 Yonge St. 


The Leading House for Fine Furniture 


THE 


LATEST DESIGNS 


IN BEST WORKMANSHIP. 
LOWEST PRICES 


Comparison Solicited---No Trouble 
to Show Goods. 


THE CHARLES ROGERS & SONS CO. 


_ 95 and 97 Yonge St., Toronto. 


XMAS 1888 


Now arriving for holiday trade new designs in 


Plush, Toilet and Faney Boxes 


Leather Dressing and Jewelry Cases, 
Desks, Stationery Cases, Writing Pads, 
Cuffs and Collar Boxes, Hair, Cloth and 
Hat Brushes, Combs, Etc., also a stock of 
Fancy Baskets and Christmas Hampers. 


PRICES RIGHT ! 
Call and Inspect our Stock 


H. E. CLARKE &Co 


TRUNK AND BaG MANUFACTURERS 


105 KING STREET WEST 
TORONTO 


Steam Laundry 


106 YORK STREET 


LATE 


54 WELLINGTON STREET WEST 


Has removed to their new premises, 
erected specially for the Laundry 
business, 106 York Street, a few 
doors north of King Street. 


G. P. SHARPE. 
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Noon in New York Bay—the blue waves all 
Ss the sun shining down like a mass of 
molten gold. The Bride of the West, all decked 
with flags, was on the eve of starting; the 
captain bawling out orders; the crew on the 
qui vive; the passengers taking their last 
adieux of a quarter-deck full of friends who had 
come to see them off; and Mrs. John Jennings, 
in an aqua scutum cloak, and atravelling hat 
trimmed with mandarin yellow roser, was sit- 
ting nervously by Aunt Tryphena’s side. 

“Clara,” said that superior-minded female, 
turning severely to her niece, *‘what are you 
crying for?” 

** Because I—I can’t stand it any longer,” said 
Mrs, Jennings, jumping up and letting a dozen 
lemons which Aunt Tryphena bad purchased 
in view of possible sea sickness, roll all over the 
deck. ‘Oh! Aunt Tryphena, I can’t leave 
John! I’ve treated him shamefully, and I’m 
going back to tell him so, and beg his pardon.” 

“*Cla-ra!” uttered Aunt Tryphena, in a voice 
like a bass viol. 

“T can’t help it, Aunt Tryphena. Oh, yes, 
yes,”—to the captain—‘*I want to go ashore 
before we start! Oh! I hope I'm not too lare! 
Good-bye, Aunt Tryphena. I hope you'll have 
a pleasant voyage.’ 


Reforming a Husband. 


* Stretched out on the sofy in the best par- 
lor,” said Aunt Tryphena, ‘‘ with his head on 
the tidy embroidered with a parrot, and _ his 
muddy heels on the crochet work! Well, 
what are men coming to?” 

Aunt Tryphena and her niece, Mrs. John 
Jennings, had just come in from a shopping ex- 
pedition—an expedition in which they had 
scoured Sixth Avenue, Grand street and the 
Bowery, paid seventy-five cents in car fare, 
and succeeded in purchasing two yards of 
French flannel at three cents a yard less than 
they would have paid on Broadway, thereby 
achieving a saving of exactly six cents. 

Aunt Tryphena was tall and gaunt and spec- 
tacled, with a mouth like a nut-cracker, two 
little clusters of curls which didn’t in the least 
match her hair, pinned just above her temples, 
and a bonnet likea soldier's helmet. Mrs. John 
Jennings was a pretty little woman, with very 
red cheeks, eyes like black glass beads, and an 
incipient frown between her jetty brows, 

“It won’t do!” said she, putting down her 
shopping bag and parasol fretfully. 

“It ain’t the way I was brought up—to use 
the best room every day,” said Aunt Tryphena. 

Mrs. Jennings went into the parlor where 
her unconscious liege lord was reading the 
paper. 

*“tallo! my love!” said Mr. 

“ Back again, eh?” 

“John,” said Mrs. Jennings, tartly, ‘‘can’t 
you read your paper anywhere else than in my 
parlor?” 

*“Isn’t it mine, too?’ cross-questioned Mr. 
Jennings, with a comical twist of his eye- 
brows. 

‘* Letting in the sunshine and the flies, and 
marking up the tidies with your muddy feet!” 
added the wife, querulously. 

**My feet are not mutdy, Clara,” said Mr. 
Jennings, curving himself around to get a view 
of the soles of his boots. ‘And if I had thought 
of it I would certainly have removed the 
tidies.” 

* And ruined my furniture!” 

o ~ dear, I thought furniture was made for 
use |” 

“ Well, it isn’t,” said Mrs. Jennings, growing 
illogical in her vexation, as she jerked down 
the Holland shades; ‘‘and you must go into 
the sitting room to read your paper. Aunt 
Tryphena says that in her house—” 

“Aunt Tryphena be hanged!” said Mr. 
Jennings, jumping up and throwing down the 
paper. “If I cant enjoy myself in my own 
house, I’ll go elsewhere.” 

And catching his hat from its peg on the hall 
rack, he strode out of the house. Aunt Try- 
phena rolled up her gooseberry-colored eyes in 
pious horror, 

‘* My goodness me!” said she, ‘‘ what a tem- 
per! It’s sinful—absolutely sinful! And Ido 
think it’s your duty, Clara, to subdue it.” 

So that, when Mi. Jennings came in to tea 
his wife received him with solemn silence, and 
checked every effort at conversation with mon- 
osyllabic replies. 

** By the way, my dear,” said Mr. Jennings, 
when the unsocial meal was nearly through, 
‘** two of my old college friends are at the Bruns- 
wick, and I invited them here to dinner on 
Thursday.” 

Mrs. Jennings hesitated. Aunt Tryphena 
dropped her napkin, aud in reaching for it 
brought her head near enough to her niece to 
whisper sepulchrally : 

‘* My dear, don’t begin by opening a free hotel 
for all your husband's gentleman friends! It'll 
make a slave of you for life—take my word for 
it »” 

































Jennings, 








And Mrs. Jennings answered : 

“On Thursday? It won't be convenient, 

i I'm going out myself to spend the 
ay.” 

Mr. Jennings looked at her for a moment 
withfa curious expression on his face. 

“That need make no difference,” said he. 
“‘T will give my orders to cook.” 

‘‘Indeed you will not,” said Mrs. Jennings, 
with a toss of the head. ‘‘I do not care to 
have my house made a tavern of during my 
absence.” 

*In that case,” observed her husband, with 
great deliberation, ‘I shallentertain my friends 
at a restaurant, and drive them up to New 
Rochelle atterwards.” 

Aunt Trypbena half closed her eyes, with a 
little sigh-like gasp. 

‘If my husband had done such a thing—” 
said she, spasmodically. 

“Mr. Jennings,” said Clara, indignantly 
rising from the table, ‘*I beg you will do no 
such thing.” 

Mr. Jennings made no reply, but drew out a 
cigar-case, and coolly lighted a brown, scaly 
Havana. 

**Smoking!” cried Clara, hysterically ; ‘‘ and 
in my very presense ?” 

‘*My love,” said Mr. Jennings, ‘‘when we 
were first married you said you didn't object 
to smoking.” 

“I've altered my mind since,” retorted his 
wife, pressing a cologne drenched handkerchief 
to her nostrils, with the air of a persecuted 
angel. 

** My husband never smoked,” observed Aunt 
Tryphena, apparently addressing the lamp-post 
across the street. 

“He died, didn’t he?” said Mr. Jennings, 
turning with an air of deep interest to his 
aunt-in-law. 

* Of course he died,” said Aunt Tryphena, 
tartly. 

* [thought so,” said Mr. Jennings. ‘‘And I 
don’s wonder. My dear,” to Clara, ** since you 
disapprove of the odor of a cigar, I'll take it 
next door.” 

And off he walked. 

“Clara,” said Aunt Tryphena, sepulchrally, 
this is too much! Who lives next door?” 

‘**Mr. Honeysweet,” said Clara. ‘‘He was 
married on the same day that we were. His 
wife is very pretty,” 

*Oo-h!” groaned Aunt Tryphena. 
she allow smoking in her parlor?” 

**Oh, yes,” said Clara. ‘Ail over the house.” 

** My dear,” said Aunt Tryphena, ‘your hus- 
band is being ruined. You must make a stand.” 

**How do you mean make a stand?” ques- 
tioned puzzled Clara. 

* You must make him defer to your ideas 
and wishes a little more. You must teach him 
that man is not to be a tyrant.” 

** He—he is a very good husband,” said Clara, 
with a little gurgling sob in her throat. 

“Oh, well,” said Aunt Tryphena, “if you 
want to be imposed upon—” 

* But what shall Ido?” pleaded Clara. 

** My dear,” said Aunt Tryphena, ‘“ make this 
a test question. Tell Mr. Jennings that if he 
chooses deliberately to set your wishes at de- 
flance in this matter of New Rochelle and his 
gay bachelor friends—” 

* But [don’t know that they are bachelors.” 

“Bachelors or married men, what does it 
matter? If, I say, he chooses to set your 
wishes at defiance, you will leave him!” 

**Oh, Aunt Tryphena!” 

“You will leave him,” repeated Aunt Try- 
phena. 

** But where shall I go?” 

“To California,” said the old lady. ‘‘ I'll take 
you myself. I’ve a friend there, married to a 
district judge. But depend upon it. my dear, 
he'll never let it come to that, He'll knuckle 
down at once.” : 

But to Aunt Tryphena's surprise, Mr. John 
Jennings didn’t ** knuckle down at once.” 

**Go to California, my love, by all means,” 
said he. “Iam told that the climate there is 
delightful. I hope it will agree with you.” 

“John Jennings,” uttered Aunt Tryphena, 
hoarsely, ‘ you are a brute!” 

“Noc at all, Aunt Tryphena,” said Mr. Jen- 
nings. ‘‘I am only a man who means to be the 
master of his own house. I shall certainly be 

lite to my old friends, and if Clara objects to 
. I can only view her objections with the 
deepest regret. And as to California, why, as 
I remarked before, it is a lovely climate and 
remarkably healthful.” 

**Clara,” said Aunt Tryphena, “if we sail in 
the Bride of the West, there is no time to lose. 
Let us go and pack,” 











“Does | The story the baby told the strange cat, and 


the strange story the cat told the baby.— 
Judge. 


——_—<-o 


He Charged the Soda Fountain. 
‘“Who do you charge with this?” asked the 
oliceman when he found a drug-store man 
ying bruised and bleeding on his premises, 
‘The soda tountain,” was the faint reply. 








Mr. Strawfoot of Coxsacie, when he stopped to look at that high 
building, failed to notice the open coal-hole immediately behind him. 





HOUSE FURNISHINGS 
At the Golden Lion 





Cur CARPET and HOUSE FURNISHING DEPARTMENT is worthy of a care- 


ful inspection. All goods 


on hand previous to new importations were marked 


down---and down again, and all the Novelties are marked so low as to be positive 


bargains in every instance. 


BRUSSELS CARPETS---A lot 95c. that ought to 
be $1.10. Other lots at equally low prices. 

TAPESTRY CARPETS---Some pieces at 69c. that | and already a marked favorite. 
Others at 65c. insteaa of 75c., which | 


are worth 85c. 
| they are really wor: h. 


NEW CURTAIN MATERIALS---In all the newest 
and richest materials. Every day opens up some-/|stock and low prices. 


thing new 


THE NEW PLUSHETTE CURTAIN --- Heavy, 
rich, wide and elegant. One of the latest novelties 


NEW STRIPED CURTAINS AT $2.50 THE 
'PAIR. Also Chenille Curtains, Poles, Rings, etc. 

BLANKETS, WHITE AND COLORED --- Large 
Eiderdown Quilts at $8 to 
$9, worth $12. Comforts from 75c. up. 


R. WALKER & SONS, Toronto and London 








Beautiful Creole Women. 


The aristoc:atic creole lady is often a model 
for the imitation of her sex. She is an obedient 
and respectful daughter, a faithful wife and a 
devoted mother. She is soft of speech, and has 
a grace of manner which gives a charm to all 
she does. Weil educated and accomplished, 
with keen wit, she makes a briiliant figure in 
society. but is, nevertheless, an excellent man- 
ager of her household, and gives a most careful 
supervision to every detail that will enhance 
the comfort of her lord. She looks ditigently 
atter the physical and intellectual welfare of 
her children. E-~pecially are her daughters 
trained under her own eyes in all that goes to 
make women lovely in mind and person. Their 
tasks for school are conned by her side, their 
music lessons are practised within her hearing, 
that she may detect the least false note. She 
shares in all their amusements, she is their 
companion, their confidante, their friend. They 
come to her with all th: ir hopes and fears, sure 
of hersympathy. When her daughter is grown 
the creole matron blooms again into a rich 
second youth ; her own girlhood is renewed in 
that of a child; they are scarcely mother and 
daughter any longer, but a pair of loving sisters. 
The young girl is educated in a convent and 
leads a secluded life until she is launched in 
satay and then in the joyous life that bursts 
upon her she is always surrounded by the same 
watchful care that surrounded her childhood. 
Young girls are not allowed to go into society 
without being accompanied by their mothers 
or some other married lady as chaperon—one 
of the many creole customs which has been 
generally adopted by the American residents 
of New Orleans. 

Tbese young girls are often wonderfully 
beautiful. Good features, handsome eyes and 
graceful figures combine to make them very at- 
tractwe, their’ beauty being not infrequently 
orient»l in type, although their vivacity of 
manner marks them as essentially French in 
character. Many creole women are very ac- 
complished. They have a skill in music and 
painting that is often artistic. In the literary 
clubs which society women have inaugurated 
of late years in New Orleans, the American 
ladies have been astonished to find the creole 
ladies quite as well posted as themselves in 
English literature, while possessing a much 
uzreater knowledge of the literature of other 
countries. But an accomplishment still more 
attractive to the impecunious young man seek- 
ing matrimony is the exquisite taste with which 
these maidens fair will fashion their own gowns 
and bonnets when circumscances require them 
to make these things at home. The creole 
women have inherited the French taste for 


dress, and, in a greater degree than other | 


Americans, they regard the fiat of Paris as the 
supreme authority in ali matters regarding the 
toilet. Also, the creole women of all ages and 
all classes are devout. Neither social engage- 
ments, nor weather, nor other obstacles are 
allowed to interfere with the discharge of their 
religious duties. Are they not somewhat 
superstitious? Some of them a little so, 
perhaps, in remembrance of voudoo stories told 
them in their infancy by old negro nurses. 
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The Irish Widow. 
‘*The s'soiety saison’s begun, Mrs. McGlag- 
erty.” 





Well, fwhat uv id, Mrs. Magoogin?” 

“Oh, eshcuse me, Mrs. McGlagxerty,” said 
the widow, ‘Oi forgot that naither yerself nur 
Jurry nuver knoo'd nawthin’ about s'soiety—be 
fwhich Oi doon’t main the A. O. H. ur the 
young timp'’rince s’soiety, buf rale bong-tong 
Hong Kong s’'soiety, loike the Vandherbi!ks 
an’ Hamshlayers an’ Goosenicks goes into. 
There, there, now, me frind, don’t get yer 
dandher up an’ go to callin’ harrud names, 
bekase Oi tell ye the truth, fwhich ye can’t 
deny it’s uvry wurrid the thruth, too, aither, 
Mrs. McGlaggerty. But, as Oi sed afore, the 
s’soiety saison’s begun, an’ putty soon we'll be 
seein’ the doobants makin’ their bows co their 
frinds,” 

**An’ fwhat are doobants, Mrs. Magoogin?” 
the neighbor inquired. 

‘* Doobants,” said the widow; ‘* Doohants, 
Mrs. McGlaggerty, is Frinch, wid th’ imphaysis 
an to the bants; an’ it manes th’ young gerruls 
that comes out in s‘soiety in dol!vyket dhresses 
an’ wid rosies in their cossets an’ lukin-glass doi- 
’munds in their hair, an shtan’s roun’ catchin 
cowld in their bare showlders fwhile a pack av 
impty-headed joods make moogs at thim loike 
so many monkeys. Soometoimes they call thim 
roseboods, Mrs. McGlaggerty, but my Tammy, 
who has a wurrud fur uv'rything, calls thim 
chippies. It’s very shwell, d’'ye know, Mrs. Mc- 
Glaggert y, to be a doobant an’ to have doobants 
in the fam'ly. The only thing me daughter 


With an Apology for the Deception. 


Judge. 





But as he unconsciously stepped over it and walked off, this item 
resolves itself into what is termed a honeycomb-cell on our readers.— 





Toozy is sorry for fwhin she luks back to her 
| gerrulhood is that she wasn’t a doobant an’ 
| didn’t make her daybut in the rale bong-tong 
| shtoyle; but d'ye moind, Mrs. McGlaggerty, 
| this doobant bezniss is English an’ con:es fram 
| Cune Victory, an’ not fwhoile a dhrap av Oirish 

blud biles in Berdie Magoogin’s brains ’ll she 

uver permit anybody belongin to her to do any 
doobantin’ in her shanty. No sirree, Bob, Mrs. 
| McGlaggerty. Besoides, as Tammy sez, ¢ff 
| Toozy war to thry to doobant an Cherry Hill 
| the goats id ait the fringes aff the joods’ panti- 
| lettes, an’ as there can’t be anny doobantin’ 
| widout rale loive joods to give it aclaw—fwhich , 
is Frinch, fwhativer id manes—we'd all be in 
the soup, an’ thin fwhat id wedo? Divil a wan 
av me knows, Mrs. McGlaggerty ?” 


LADIES 


YOUR CARPETS CAN BE 


Renovated on the Floor 


At any time after your house cleaning is done, as there is 
neither dust nor dirt It is just the thing when you are 
preparing for parties and receptions. 


IT IS WORTH A TRIAL 


Too Personal. Toronto Carpet and Plush Renovating Co 


They were going to have company and she 
was suggesting the menu. 

‘We can have oysters on tongue for one 
course,” she observed. 


6 
‘*T never heard of such a dish,” he remarked. | 
**Didn’t you? It’s a very good one all the | 
| Same,” she said. | 


“*IT suppose if 1 get the oysters you can | 
furnish the tongue?” he inquired innocently. 
Then he wondered why she slammed the | SOLE AGENTS FOR 


door so viciously. | 
| “MILLER’S” NEW YORK HATS 
| 





389 1-2 YONGE STREET. 














Not so Talkative. | 


* Fifty cents, please,” said the hotel clerk to 
the lady who had been using the telephone. 
‘““I thought the charge was only ten,” she| Our Tailoring Department will be open 


lied. . 
ad ‘**But that is the rate for business on MONDAY, OCTOBER 15. 


* Yes,” he returned. 
for men, you know.” 
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We will show only the very newest goods. 





Delicate Scales. 
Guide—Now, ladies and gentlemen, you | 
wouldn't believe it, but it’s true, that these 
weights are so delicate they mark the difference 
bet ween a blonde and a brunette hair. | 
Tourist (opening memorandum book)—And | 
which weighs the less? 
Guide—The lighter one. 


PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED. 


J. Pittman & Co. 





Her Qualifications. 
| Lady (engaging maid)--Have you any recom- 
| mendations? 
| Maid—None, mum, ixcept me beauty, me 
' luvly form and me knowledge of the Hinglish | 
| langvidge. 
| (Not engaged.) 


113 King Street West, Toronto 











B. SPAIN’S 


TEMPLE OF FASHION 
455 Queen Street West 


REMINGTON STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


Its Durability and ease of manipulation are 
admitted. Recent speed tests have proven it to 
be the fastest writing machine in the world. 
If interested, send for full report 

GEO. BENGOUGH, 36 King Street East 





We are clearing out a line of 
eee at $15, the cheapest 
|in the city. Made to order and (fe OF 

+h 


got up in first-class style, a fit Pa 4 < 
ek aMAll i AGrontod 
455 QUEEN ST. WEST. SPECIALTY OF FINE WORK 


LATEST NOVELS _.. thi 
he nocue sy we Ners . ave Llilations, Wedding and Visiting Card 


A CRACK COUNTY-—By Mrs. Edward seat 


Kennard - - - - 30e 
THE DEATH SHIP — By W. Clark | PLATE ENGRAVING AND PRINTING 


A MIONIGHT QUEEN —By May ais ed | Wirt Fountain Pen 
Fleming ~ - - - et 


| The greatest invention ef the age. Writes the instant it 
| touches paper and never fails. The cheapest and best on 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS | the market. 


THE TORONTO NEWS COMPANY | AGENTS 


Write for circulars. 
PUBLISHERS AGENTS | CHAS. H. BROOKS 


| Canadian Agent, 
| Public Library Building, 








guaranteed. 








WANTED. 


Toronto. 


| 








"Osuuu0L JOJ s]UeZy “00 8 GOOD ‘Svr 


LNO‘NOGNO1‘LLVSV1 NHOP 


Received the highest awards for purity and excel- 


lence at Philadelphia, 1876 ; Canada, 1876; Australia, 


1877, and Paris, 1878. 





. H. H. Cre ft, Publi> Analyst, Toronto, rays, ‘I find 
pertectly sound, containing no impurities or adulter- 

i and can strongly recommend it as perfectly pure 
and a very superior malt liquor.” 


Jobn B. Edwards, Professor of Chemise, Montreal, says, 
“I find them to be remarkably sound , brewed from 
pure malt and hope.” 
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BATURDAY NIGHT is atwelve-page, handsomely illus- 
trated paper, published weekly and devoted to ite readers, 


Office, 9 Adelaide Street. West, Toronto. 
TELEPHONE No. 1708. 


Sabecriptiona will be received on the following terms : 
One VOar........2cceeccecereceseecece 82 06 
Bix Months... .......cecceeceneccereee 1 60 
Three Months ..........--0-eeeeeeeeee 568 


No subscription taken for less than three months. 
Advertising rates made known on application at the busi- 


ness office. 
THE SHEPPARD PUBLISHING OO. (Liurrap), Proprietors 
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‘ Our First Birthday. 


Saturpsy Nicut has enjoyed its birthday 
and, with this number, enters upon another 
year's work as an aspirant for the favors of the 
public. The dangerous period of journalistic 
infancy bas been safely passed, and this thriv- 
ing youngster has been short-coated, weaned, 
and has already learned to stand upon its feet. 

Not in the spirit of boasting, but simply as 
one relating a fact, it may be said that the re- 
cord of this paper is a practical demonstration of 
the fact that a society paper may be conducted 
in a manner that is distiuctly removed from 
aught approaching offensiveness. The best 
proof of this lies in the hearty manner in which 
all classes of the community have supported 
the efforts of the editor and his staff. 

SATURDAY NIGHT is essentially the paper of 
the Hearth and the Home. Within its 
columns may be found something of interest to 
each member of the home circle, and its career 
enables its promoters to view the past with 
satisfaction, and the future with a confidence 
born of the knowledge that the conductors of 
the paper have been true to the trust that has 
been reposed by the people of Canada in their 
keeping. 











The Matinee Masher. 

Missed for a brief season— but not forgotten 
—only absent for a while, the outside ornament 
of the matinee is with us again, and, alas! 
more numerously than ever. In days of old 
he was much affected by the ornaments of our 
monetary institutions, but of late years he has 
considerably altered the order of his going. As 
a matter of fact, his going at the present day 
doesn’t amount to much, and smacks more 
of siow freight than lightning express, 
although the impression he seeks to make on 
the observer is a rapidity that is calculated to 
knock the latter endwise. No one is deceived 
with such prettiness, for every one knows his 
gait and smiles at the transparent illusion 
excited by a circumscribed salary and limitless 
self-esteem. Crushing a butterfly, however, is 
sorry work, and the matinee masher is more 
harmless than vicious. He has only arrived a 
little before he is due. Gaze not upon him, oh 
reader, with the eye of scorn, for this mashing 
at the theater door every Saturday afternoon is 
incidental to callow youth just as the measles, 
the mumps and the cricken-pox are incidental 


to childhood. Byand bye he will tumble to the 
situation, and will chuckle softly when he 
gazes in the days to come at his untledged 
successor—for the good work will go bravely on 
for all time—and will wonder if some ex- 
masher ever recognized him in those early 
days when he was an humble private in the 
ranks of the matinee mashers. 











Lotteries. 





A cobbler in Paris awoke the other morning 
to the knowledge that an investment of some 
two hundred francs had secured to him the 
winning number in De Lesseps’ Panama lottery 
scheme. What will be the ultimate result of this 
sudden accession of good fortune on the son of 
St. Crispin, it is not for us to say. Most people 
would be willing to suffer with him and take 
their chances as to the future. This is all very 
well for lucky cobblers, but who ever hears of 
the thousands upon thousands who scan the 
winning figures in vain for the numbers they 
had fondly imagined would bring to them fame 
and fortune. 

In Ontario, the law speaks in no uncertain 
tone regarding lotteries, but the amount in- 
vested here in lottery tickets is more than 
many imagine. Hardly a week passes in 
which this paper is not in receipt of correspon- 
dence on this subject. The men engaged in 
lottery schemes have human nature down 
pretty finely, and shrewd advertisements, well 
placed in widely-read papers, tell of lucky win- 
ners and how they received the news of their 


good fortune in a manner that excites the de- 
sire of the reader to go and do likewise. 

One would think but little reasoning is re- 
quired to convince any thinking man or 
woman how small tie chances are for those 
who risk their money in such ventures. One 
man’s chance is, of course, as good as another's; 
but somehow it is always the other man who 
comes out ahead, 





Beauty and “Intellect. 


The average author never Creams of permitt- 
ing his heroine to be anything buc beautiful. 
He is not satisfied with allowing mere worth 
to triumph over beauty. He may start con- 
scientiously with assuring you that his heroine 
is not strictly beautiful, but before many pages 
he will find itimpossibie not to mention, casually 
her very fine eyes, or her delicate mouth, 
or her generally attractive expression. Char- 
lotta Bronte’s revolt, when she determined to 
inerest the world in a heroine who should 
be poor and small and plain was in truth a 
success because of its audacity ; yet few readers 
of Jane Evre have not marvelled at fastidious 
Rochester's strange infatuation, and authors 
following in Miss Bronte’s footsteps gen- 


erally come to grief. It is idle to deny the 
truth: in fiction, at least, beauty is indis- 
pensable. But it is not sufficient to be told 
that a heroine is beautiful, with every detail of 
eyes and hair and complexion, till no other 
impression of her is intended to be left on our 
mental retina but that of a young woman 
supremely lovely. She must be made charming 
to the reader, who is not content to be infiu- 
enced solely by the author's ecstacy; and just 
here the higher art of story writing comes in, 
turning romance into apparent realism and the 
beauty of imagination into a living, bewitching 
woman, 





TORONTO SATURDAY 





A splendid concert began on Friday evening 
of last week with a ridiculous tribute to the 
patriotic feeling of the audience. In other 
words, a gentleman opened the proceedings by 
playing God Save the Queen on the piano from 
a piece of music before him, and he did not 
play it very well either. Now, is not this 
absurd? It is all right for a concert to close 
with the National Anthem, or for an oratorio 
society to open with it, in order that the con- 
tinuous effect of a work may not be marred, 
but for a concert by four artists to open witha 
piano solo of our great hymn seems fatuous, as 
there is no visible reason for it, and as it is 
simply a nuisance to have to rise in one’s seat, 
when one was barely settled down in it. In 
addition to this the concert did not commence 
until half-past eight, there were long waits, 
and the end was not until a quarter to eleven. 

* 


But this growl about finishes any fault-find- 
ing, for the universal verdict was that it wasa 
perfect concert, and so it was, from au artistic 
point of view. Miss Emma Juch was never in 
better voice, and never in more sympathetic 
vein. The smoothness, evenness of register, 
volume, richness and fulness of voice which go 
to make the perfect singer were all present, and 
the lady’s lovely appearance and the sympa- 
thetic rendering of her songs made her per- 
formance one of the finest ever heard in 
Toronto. To crown all, she is gifted with 
that rare and priceless boon—a true ear, so 
that her intonation is perfect. The pathos of 
her Knowest Thou the Land, the longing for 
that country, of which only the dim memory of | 
childhood remains, was inimitable. She was | 
just as effective in the brilliant Jewel Song, 
and the little Reeslein auf der Haide and Annie 
Laurie but added to her success, 





© 

Miss Hope Glenn has a contralto voice of 
singular purity and evenness, and she has a 
certain magnetism in her rendition which is 
even stronger than the charm of her voice. 
When she was here before, some five years ago, 
there was a stronger individuality and less re- 
serve in the voice, and I must confess that she 
pleased me betterthen. It may be that voices, 
not being like fiddles and wine, do not im- 
prove with the march of time. Miss Glenn 
also suffers from an undeniable artificiality of 
manner. But sha gave noble renderings of the 
Three Fishers and of Beethoven's Creation’s 
Hymn. Her Jock o’ Hazeldean and Answer 
were just a trifle too light and airy for so digni- 


fied a woman. 
a. 


Mr. Leopold Lichtenberg when I first heard 
him was a boy of mavellous promise, and I 
think that the promise is well fulfilled. His 
tone has a wonderful breadth and certainty of 
intonation. Whether loud or soft it is still the 
same. Executive difficulties there are none 


for him. His style and taste are perfect, 
if one overlooks a trifle of coldness 
in expression. The breadth of phrasing 
in the Scarlet Parafan was a_ revel- 


ation, and the double stopping he did surpassed 
anything I have heard since Wilhelmj was 
here. Mme. Carreno was in perfect touch with 
the excellence of her surroundings, and, great 
as her successes have been, she never played 
better in Toronto than she did on this occasion. 
From the thunderous Sixth Rhapsodie to her 
own pretty intermezzo and the graceful allegro 
from McDowell's Suite, she presented the same 
contrasts of force and elegance as ever. 
* 


Rather different was the concert given on 
Monday evening at the Permanent Exhibition 
by the Beacon Orchestral Club. This club is 
composed of seven young ladies, who look very 
well and attractive as they play a programme 
of no particular force. They play fairly 
well, but I am afraid that they will 
never make a great reputation for themselves, 
There is no strength in the playing, and little 
force or light and shade. Their solo attempts 
are fair, but the cornet player loses points of 
phrasing that are both traditional and pleasing, 
and the flautist plays slowly when she comes to 
difficult passages of double-tonguing. Still, 
though their concerts present no great musical 
value, they offer a pleasant means of passing an 
evening. METRONOME, 


Old England. 


For Saturday Night. 
What a fascinating story 
Is old England's growth and glory, 
Her age, her wealth, her wisdom and renown ! 
With her courtly, knightly manners 
All emblazoned on her banners— 
Her chivalric achievement handed down ! 


From those days of joust and tourney 
She has gone a lengthy journey, 

And has trod the rugged road without a fall : 
And though foes have often met her, 
And some traitors, too, beset her, 

She is vigorous and hale in spite of all ! 


Such a kindly, dear old mater ! 
Only renegades could hate her, 
Think ! the many million children she has fed ! 
And when dread foes expecting, 
They’ve sought her arms protecting, 
How she shielded them, and fought, and wept, and bled ! 


Though sometimes by such fierce dealing, 
Her deep wounds were long in healing, 

And herself and children suffered dire distress, 
Still they from such defection 
Felt a more sublime affection, 

Then sweet peace and plenty met in fond caress. 


And many a time and often 
Would her heart to pity soften 
At th’ oppression of a race in other lands ; 
Until poor pity spurning, 
With wrath indignant burning, 
She burst for ever slavery’s cruel bands ! 


Let the curious cynic rover 
Search the world’s broad surface over, 
There's not a piece of land that claims a name, 
But in some way or other, 
She is parent or step-mother, 
And there they fear or venerate her name ! 


Be her politicians drurken, 
Or her iron-clads all sunken, 
Her fortresses dismantled and spik’d her gune— 
Were it so—with worse impending, 
Ske would find some warm defending 
In th’ affection aud the valor of her sons. 
R. P. CRooKsNDER. 





A style of performance which seems to be 
yearly growing in popularity on the stage 
is that in which combinations of form, 
color, mirth and melody are substituted for the 
portrayal of human emotions. A light plot of 
some kind is hinted at, so to speak, and made 
a pretext for the introduction of a succession 
of striking pictures—a series of dissolving 
views, as it were, but animate with graceful 
and rhythmical motion, dazzling with many 
tints and melodious with music and song. The 
scenery is rich with the splendor of the orient 
aud the luxuriant vegetation of a sunny clime. 
These bowers are peopled with pretty girls, 
airily attired, who display the rounded graces 
of their forms in the dance, pose in artistically- 
arranged groups or perform intricate evolu- 
tions to the music of the orchestra, Every 
mechanical device is employed that serves 
to produce a striking effect and makes the ilu- 
sion more perfect. Everything is done to pre- 
sent a picture as unreal and withal as fascin- 
ating as those enchanted lands that exist only 
in the poet’s imagination. 

° 


But so much beauty of sight and sound is too 
rich for the average human being. That he 
may not become surfeited with sweetness, 


| dashes of fun are interjected at frequent in- 


tervals. These humorous touches, the gags 
and comicalities of the funny men, relieve and 
give"a zest to the dreamy and sensuous action 
of the chorus. 


. 

Of such is Penelope, the burlesque which was 
played by Lydia Thompson and her company 
at the Grand Opera House the first three nights 
of this week. It is a travesty on the story of 
the Odyssey. Proctor Kuott, in his famous 
speech on Duluth, in the United States House 
of Representatives, said, ‘‘ He knew that if the 
immortal spirit of Homer could look down from 
another heaven than that created by his own 
celestial genius, he would weep tears of bitter 
anguish that instead of lavishing all the stores 
of his mighty genius on the fall of Troy, it had 
not been his more blessed lot to crystalliza in 
deathless song the rising glories of Duluth.” 
Must it not be a greater cause of grief B the 
old man’s spirit to see his beloved hero, 
Ulysses—the story of whose wanderings had 
often earned him his bread and butter in the 
villages by the Euxine Sea thirty centuries 
ago—caricatured by an Amazon in flesh-colored 
tights, who jokes about the late presidential 
election across the line? 


a 

Seriously speaking, Lydia Thompson's com- 
pany is an excellent one, and was well received 
by the large audiences that assembled to 
witness the performances. Miss Thompson’s 
Ulysses and Miss Jenoure’s Penlope were both 
acted gracefully and well. The scenery was 
good, and the costumes, what there was of 
them, beautiful. The music and the action 
were lively and spirited throughout, and that 
the jokes were still wet with dew speaks 
volumes in the company’s favor. 

* 

On Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, Mr. 
Henry E. Dixey, in the burlesque of Adonis, will 
play the part of the statue come to life. Adonis 
is called a burlesque, but it is really half a 
dozen burlesques rolled into one. There is a 
mixture of Hazel Kirke, a liftle of Olivette, 
The Merry War, Henry Irving, and Samuel of 
Posen in it, and everything is funny. Dixey 
seems to be able to do anything. His carica- 
tures, patter songs, recitations, and grand 
ballet seem to keep the audience in roars 
during the whole evening. Adonis makes you 
laugh, and laughter, like charity, covers a mul- 
titude of sins, 


On account of the false impression which 
was created by the suppression of certain 
lithographs of the Theodora company the audi- 
ences which were attracted to the Toronto 
Opera House the first few evenings of this 
week seemed utterly unfit or unwilling to 
appreciate the play that was presented to 
them. Something of the Lydia Thompson kind 
of show was what they expected to see, with, 
perhaps, the characteristic points of such a 
performance more prominently brought out 
and exhibited with a more reckless abandon. 
When no dancers appeared, when no den of 
living lions met their startled gaze, when they 
were shown a tragedy the plot of which was 
laid among a people and in a period of time 
with which they were little acquainted, they 
had not manners enough to conceal their dis- 
appointment, and the most dramatic scenes, 
acted with much power, were marred to those 
who could appreciate them by vulgar and 
mocking exclamations. The time of the play 
is in the latter days of Roman supremacy. 
Justinian occupies the throne of the Cvsars, 
He has bccome enamored of and married 
a circus girl named Theodora. By means 
of her boldness and strategy he retains his 
crown, but his cruelty and cowardice ex- 
cite her contempt. About this time she is 
rescued by Fabian from a band of ruffians, and 
is loved by him. He does not know that she is 
the empress, and is all the while forming a con- 
spirasy to assassinate the emperor and place a 
rival on the throne. Marcellus and Fabian 
make the attempt. Marcellus is captured and 
wounded, while Fabian escapes unrecognized 
through the assistance of Theodora. Lest he 
should be forced by torture to confess the name 
of his accomplice, Marcellus begs of the empress 
to kill him. In desperation she does so and 
leaves her small dagger in his heart, where it is 
found by friends of the conspirators who pull 
the body out of the river. Fabian’s anger is 
aroused by the thought that the woman had 
killed his friend. He attempts an unsuccessful 
revolt, is wounded and is found in the circus by 
Theodora. She confesses her love, but he 
spurns her from him, drinks a draught of 


N{GH'1. 


poison and dies. Theodora flings herself heart- 
broken on his lifeless body and the curtain 


falls. 
* 


There are many strong dramatic points in 
this play. ‘Lhe climaxes, with the exception of 
one or two which could be left out with ad- 
vantage, are impressive. The part of Theodora 
is one which requires much ability to carry it 
through successfully, and, considering the effect 
of an unsympathetic audience on a player, the 
acting of Miss McAllister is worthy of much 
commendation, and indicates powers which, 
when cultivated, will give her a good standing 
among tragic actresses. She was ably sup- 
ported by William F, Clifton as Fabian. The 
rest of the company is above the average. 



























































Next week the romantic Irish play, True Irish 
Hearts, will occupy the boards at the Toronto 
Opera House. The merits of this play are too 
well known in Toronto to need any further 
recommendation. 


LOBBY CHATTER. 

A stare case—an opera-glass. 

Albani is to makea concert tour of the United 
States and Canada this winter. 

Emma Abbott and her opera company are 
making the melodies of The Yeoman of the 
Guard known to San Franciscans this week. 

An exchange says that Lydia Thompson was 
a favorite with our fathers. We always 
suspected the old man had leanings in that 
direction. 

The Duff Opera Company will shortly pro- 

duce a new operetta entitled Paola—a parody 
on the Corsican vendetta—with Lillian Russell 
in the title role. 
&Mrs. Langtry thinks that she is a trage- 
dienne. That’s why she will play Lady Mac- 
beth when she goes to the Fifth Avenue Theater 
in January. Charles Coghlan will be the Mac- 
beth, and he is to superintend the staging of 
the play. 

A new Irish sensational drama called Colleen 
Dhas Machree is described as having fifteen 
characters, a mill stream, a lake of real water, 
a gunpowder explosion and a man of-war. The 
glory of the shillelagh and the shamrock has 
departed. 

The Mirror's dramatic critic, speaking of 
Nellie Farren’s company in Monte Cristo, Jr., 
says it is a revelation in English burlesque, and 
places it far above the performances of Lydia 
Thompson's and other English troupes of the 
same class. Nellie Farren is nearly fifty years 
of age. 

It is related of the late John Clayton, the son- 
in-law of Dion Boucicault, that he was once 
implored by a young. author to read a play. 
Mr. Clayton received the play and evidently 
read it, for the aspiring playwright was handed 
the following letter a few days after: 

‘‘Drar Sirn—I have read your play—Oh, my dear sir! 
Yours, oO” 

Big hearted and good-natured Johnnie Ben- 
gough, editor and caricaturist of Grip, is the 
author of a comedy and a comic opera, neither of 
which have so far been behind the footlights. 
The former is founded on F. W. Anstey’'s 
popular novel, A Tinted Venus, and was written 
before the comedietta of that name was pre- 
pared for Rosina Vokes and before Richard 
Golden came out with Scrape the Barber, 
another adaptation of Anstey's story. While 
the basic idea is the same, the construction 
is materially different, Mr. Bengough having 
adhered more closely to the spirit of Mr. 
Anstey’s tale. The comic opera is called Puff 
& Co., and deals with the idiosyncrasies of the 
dry goods trade, satirizing good-humoredly 
modern business methods, Puff & Co. needs a 
score and both pieces need a manager with 
money enough to put them properly before the 
public. It is a somewhat singular thing that 
while there are shoals of bright young Cana- 
dians who can write pretty fair verse and are 
capable of grinding out a tolerably bad libretto 
for a comic opera, there is scarcely any one 
known of competent to write a proper score. 
And yet we are a musical people. Or are we? 


The Waste Basket. 





No matter how good a man may be, when he 
ships as a seaman he gets into a mess, 


It takes a maiden of thirty-three to confess 
that she is not so bitterly set against smoking 
alter all. 

A colored man, a hen roost and a dark night 
discount all the affinities known to chemical 
science, 

Nurse—Can I put baby in the crib, ma’am ? 
Mother—No, doggie is in the crib. Wait till 
doggie has had his nap. 

First dame—I had four teeth extracted yes- 
terday. Second dame—Indeed, I did not know 
you had so many left. 


Hotel Proprietor (jocosely—How is your 
pulse this morning? Bogus Baron (who in- 
tends to skip his board-bill)—Still on the beat— 
still on the beat. 


Bride (to literary husband)—I have just made 
my first pound cake. Husband (eagerly)— Give 
me a piece, dear; I'm just in want of a paper 
weight. Bride—Bo-hoo-oo. 


At the horse show. Miss de Jenkyns (dis- 

tractedly)—Oh ! mon cher Mr. Van Klack, have 

ou seen ma mere? Mr. Van Klack— Why, 
iss de Jenkyns, I thought it was a horse. 


‘*Mr. Jones, don’t you think marriage is a 
means of grace?” ‘Certainly; anything is a 
means of grace that breaks up pride and leads 
to repentance.” Scene closes with a broom, 


“You fellows charge a very high price for 
pulling teeth,” said a real estate dealer toa 
dentist. ‘Oh, I don’t know about that,” was 
the confident reply, ‘‘we only charge a dollar 
an acher.” 


Little Ted—I tell you, you can't have two 
grandmothers. Li tle Fred—Well, I know I've 
ot two, for they both come to our house, 
canals Ted—Well, then, they must have been 
wins, 


‘* My dear young lady,” said a gushing artist 
toher, “you are positively lovely! ouldn’t 
yon like me todo you in oil?” “Sir,” exclaimed 
her father’s pride, indignantly, ‘‘do you take 
me for a sardine?” 


In the drawing-room after dinner. (They are 
discussing feminine peccadillos in general). 
Miss Oldame (in a burst of gensvesiter—1 say 
women are worse than they were fifty years 
ago! Miss Pert—Ah, you remember? 


In the Garden at Lenox. Mrs. Golightly— 
Have you seen anything of Harry? Major 
Ponderous—I heard him say comething about 
going in pursuit of knowledge. Mrs. Golightly 
—Ab! That means he is after the governess. 


Friendly Fritz—You vas go by Chigaco oudt, 
aindt it? Passenger (on train)— Yes. Friendly 
Fritz—I peen dere, ts pesser you vas peen 
garevul aboud dot vater tox Ole you don'd 
vand doo ket zeek, you trinks none ofe dot 
vater dill you ket used mit him. 








What My Lover Said. 





By the merest chance, in the twilight gloom, 
In the orchard path he met me— 

In the tall wet grass, with ite faint perfume, 

And I tried to pass, but he made no room; 
Oh, I tcied, but he would not let me. 

So I stood and blushed till the grass grew red, 
With my face bent down above it. 

While he took my hand as he whispering said— 

How the clover lifted its pink, sweet head, 

To listen to all that my lover said! 
Oh, the clover in bloom—lI love it! 


In the high wet grass went the path to hide, 
And the low wet leaves hurry over; 
But I could not pass on either ei'‘e, 
For I found myself, when I vaialy tried, 
In the arms of my steadfast lover ; 
And he held me there, and he raised my head, 
Whi'e he closed the path before me; 
And he looked down into mine eyes and said— 
How the leaves bent down from the boughs o’erhead 
To haten to all that my lover said. 
Oh, the leaves hanging lowly o’er me! 


Had he moved aside but a little way 
I could surely then have passed him; 
And he knew I could never wish to stay, 
And would not have h@ard what he had te say 
Could I only aside have cast him. 
It was almost dark, and the moments sped, 
And the searching night wind found us; 
But he drew me nearer and softly said— 
How the pare, sweet wind grew still instead, 
To listen to all that my lover said, 
Oh, the whispering wind around us! 


I am sure that he knew when he held me fast 
That I must be all unwilling; 

For I tried to go, and I would have passed, 

As the night was come with ite dews at last, 
And the sky with its stars was filling ; 

But he clasped me close when I would have fled, 
And he made me hear his story ; 

And his soul cams out from his lips 1nd said— 

How the stars crept out when the white moon led, 

To listen to all that my lover said. 
Oh, the moon and stars in glory ! 


I know that the grass and leaves will not tell, 
And I'm sure that the wind, precious rover, 
Will carry hie secret so safely and well, 
That no being shall ever discover 
One vord of the many that rapidly fell 
From the eager lips of my lover. 
And the moon and the stars that looked over 
Shall never reveal what a fairy-like spell 
They wove round about us that night in the chill, 
In the path through the dew-laden «lover; 
Nor echo the whispers that made my heart swell 
As they fell from the lips of my lover. 


A Letter from Home. 





I'm sitting here thinking of you, 
Three thousand miles over the sea, 
And I'm stealing a moment or two 
To drop you a line at Paree, 
To tell you we miss our sweet bird, 
Who has choeen bright France for her cage 
And whose song now by strangers is heard, 
While between us the fierce billows rage. 


At home, dear, beat hearts that are true, 
And while writing the thought comes to me, 
There is one that beats only for you, 
For you far across the blue sea. 
And I know, while he hears with delight 
Of your graces and triumphs afar, 
That without you his life is all night, 
And the thought of you, cearest, ite etar. 


Well, how are you getting along ? 
And what do you think of Paree? 
And what is your latest new song ? 
And when will ) ou sing it far me ¢ 
So next year you make your debut, 
And bow to the critics of France ? 
Just save me a ticket or two; 
I'll order them now in advance. 


Your triumph I’m sure will be great. 
Just think of the laurels you'll win. 
The number of hearts that you'll break, 

My dear, when )ou've once started in ! 
You'll soon become rich and renowned, 

And many will bow at your feet ; 
With glory you'll surely be crowned— 

Your triumphs will then be complete. 


But let not success turn your brain ; 

Just give a kind thought, now and then, 
To those who are over the main, 

And longing to see you again, 
Who eagerly watcb for the word 

The next mail may bring them, perchance, 
That tells how our own little bird 

Is turning the heads of all France. 


I think I can see you that night, 
As the curtains rolls up on the scene ; 
The beautiful forms and the light, 
And you sitting spinning, I ween. 
I hear the grand burst of applause 
That comes when you've ended your song, 
And I see you eo happy because 
You have pleased that wonderful throng. 


And I trust, as you etand there a queen, 
So proud and so happy and glad, 
With the glitter and music between 
The world that is sometimes so sad, 
That you'll send, by an angel of love, 
A message to Him who gives all, 
And thank the kind Father above, 


Who listens whenever you call. 
Ruta McKanzix. 


Regret. 





Friends depart and memory takes them 
To her caverns pure and deep, 

And a forced smile only wakes them 
From the slumbers where they sleep. 

Who shall school the heart's affection ? 
Who ehall banish ite regret ? 

If you blame my deep dejection, 
Teach, oh, teach me to forget. 


Bear me not to festive bowers ; 

It was with them I met there last. 
Weave me not spriag’s early flowers, 
They will remind me of the past. 
Music sounds like mournful wailing 
In the halls where we have met. 
Youth's gay call is unavailing— 

Teach, oh, teach me to forget. 


One who hopelessly remembers, 
Cannot bear a dawning light; 

He would rather watch the embers 
Of a flame tisat once was bright. 

Who shall school the heart's affection ? 
Who shall banish ite regret? 

If you blame my deep dejection, 
Teach, oh, teach me to forget. 
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One nuisance Father Adam missed 

In the brave ol { days of yore, 
He wasn’t asked by Mother Eve, 

** Have you ever loved before?” 
Jack seldom wears his dressing-gown, 

You ask me ‘* Why ?”—it maybe |— 
Because the pattern is so loud 

It always wakes the baby. 
Intestate died that miser Flint, 

Who lived like a hermit—alone, 
Intestate, yes, but none deny 


He'd always a will of his own. 
H. K. ©. 


o * 

‘“*Papa feels the affair very keenly,” wrote a 
daughter of Lord Sackville to a friend in New 
York (if we are to believe Truth of New York, 
which I confess I generally do not), ** and I don’t 
think he will get another night's rest until he 
is once more on the ocean, bound for dear old 
England.” 


It was rather rough on the old diplomat who 
bas been so often in the near neighborhood of 
back alley politics, and, after all, has been 
caught napping by a scheme as flimsy as it is 
rascally. An English politician one may trust 
—as far as one can see him—but the politician 
Americanus, like the Mephitis putorius, is 
altogether to be avoided by the diplomat who 
desires to keep the skirts of office wholesome. 

7 


* * 

Says the Detroit Free Press, “It is rathera 
singular coincidence that the English ambas- 
sador should sail by the Westphalia.” This is 
intended for a mot, but, alas for its ill fortune, 
Lord Sackville sailed in La Bourgogne, of the 
Havre line, accompanied by Miss West and the 
Chamberlains, 


* * 

An eyesore that has vexed the public vision 
for many years has at length been removed, 
and the Horticultural Gardens are now, in 
every sense of the word, thrown open to tbe 
public. Of all gifts to the citizens by private 
individuals I don’t think there is one for which 
we should feel more grateful than this, and 
thousands of mothers have had reason to bless 
the man whose generosity has provided their 
little ones with such a pleasant spot, where 
they may romp and tumble to their heart's 
delight! With the pulling down of the palings 
at the Gardens there appears one gentleman on 
the scene who is bound to get his work in, and 
that is the individual who delights in short 
cuts from corner tocorner. He is already in full 
bloom, and it is safe to affirm that two narrow 
pathways will soon be visible to the naked 
eyes, the one extending from the north-west to 
the south-east, and the other from the north- 
east to the south-west boundaries. 


* ° 


The man who goes out between the acts has 
received a fair amount of attention from the 
funny press-men, and every now and then a 
wave of popular indignation threatens to carry 
him out of the business altogether. Now all 
this may do very well for a momentary news- 
paper flutter, but the man who goes out has 
also something which entitles him to the floor. 
There isa social obligatioz restingon the habitual 
theater-goer. People do not goto the theater 
to see the play only—they want to see the play 
certainly, but they also want to see one 
another. Why doesa really first-class theater 
provide smoking rooms, ladies’ parlors and 
foyers? The modern theatrical habitue very 
properly objects to sitting in a semi-upright 
position in an iron chair for nearly three mortal 
hours when he wants to speak to an old friend 
five rows off, He wants, it maybe, to shake 
bands with an acquaintance in a box. He may 
want to drive away the pangs of cramp in the 
knees, and the scent of the _ tube-roces, 
Florida water and Patchouli from his nostrils. 
It is also barely possible he may want to brace 
up with a B and S for the next act. 


Every one knows the tendency (and a very 
proper one it is too) of first-nighters to meet in 
the foyer, socially, and exchange views about 
the play. It isone of the charmsof the theater 
that you can meet bright acquaintances there 
and have a few pleasant words with them. I 


know that the individual who goes out between 


the acts is generally suspected of drinking 
gin and water, or something of the sort—than 
which nothing is more unjust. If men are to 
take their choice between sitting upright on 
those cruel seats at the close of each 
act, and being suspected of incipient in- 
intoxication on their return when the curtain 
rises, most men will prefer to be the victims of 
misapprehension. 


One hundred thousand dollars profit on an 
investment of sixty dollars is more than the 
wildest outside broker would dare to promise 
his client. Yet this is what Lherant, a cob- 
bler of the Rue d'Antin, Paris, bas earned 
beyond the possibility of a doubt. A month 
ago he was poorer than the ofc-quoted church 


| Frederick. 


| of the Cincinnati Women's College, was one of 
| the founders of the Prohibition party, and asa 





mouse, but the lucky drawing of a piece of 
paper with 262,478 marked on it entitles this 
son of St. Crispin to the big prize of the Panama 
lottery loan. 


* 

Since then peace has been a stranger to him. 
Applications for money poured in by the first 
post ; so did offers of marriage—but all to no 
purpose. Lherant is a philosopher as well as a 
lucky cobbler of thirty four, and has wisely 
concluded there is more beauty as well as satis- 
faction just at present in the single life. He 
also considers that no man can reasonably 
expect to draw more than one lottery prize ina 
lifetime. 


e 

Hanlan’s star has waned and O'Connor's is 
in the ascendant. On Monday next the new 
champion will be home, and a big attempt will 
be made to resume the old triumphal proces- 
sions which used to mark the return of the 
Island sculler, whose colors have been low- 
ered again this week by an Australian oars- 
man. Let us be sensible in this matter, by 
giving a sensible recep ion to the lad who has 
dione so well—but don't iet us overdo the thing. 
St. GEORGE, 


| To Correspondents. 
(Correspondents will address—‘‘ Correspondence Column,” 
; SaturDay Nicut Office). 

El. Teb (City) writes: (1) I have just re- 
ceived an invitation to the wedding of a young 
| lady at whose house I have been an occasional 

caller for three years past. Should I send a 
present to the bride? Ifso, does the fact of my 

parents (who will also be guests) sending a 

present excuse me? (2) Please explain (for the 

benefit of many other readers besides myself) 
the social entertainment called a “paper 
chase.” Answer—(1) If you accept the invita- 
tion, not otherwise, you are, according to the 
present absurd custom, expected to make a 
present, unless you are under 18. Your parents’ 
present would save you in the latter event. (2) 

By referring to the society column of last 

week's SATURDAY NIGHT, you will understand 

what a paper chase is. Asa general rule the 
hounds are on foot. 


I, Fairbairn (St. Catharines).—O'Connor, 
the oarsman, is a Canadian of Irish descent. 


Gladys (City).—Your letter reached us too 
late for reply last week. We are under the 
impression that the last voyage of Lady Brassey 
has not been published yet. With regard to 
your former question, we cannot say whether 
the Duke of Norfolk has been married once or 
twice. A desperate attempt has been made by 
sensational American papers to marry him off 
to a Baltimore lady, for which there is not the 
slightest foundation, 


Bereaved (Hamilton).--The strict etiquette 
of widow’s mourning is that it should last for a 
year and a day, but people usually wear much 
the same style of dress the second year as the 
first, if elderly ; younger widows mitigate the 
severity of crape, but often still wear very deep 
mourning. Young women give up the cap, 
but Keep to collars and cuffs very often, the 
same hemmed muslin as at first. But all this 
is, of course, a matter of individual feeling. 
For the second year the usual custom is to have 
the dress heavily hemmed with crape for six 
months, then the crape is lightened after nine 
months, plain black at two years, half mourn. 
ing for six months. This is what custom says. 


Escort (Toronto) asks: When making a 
morning, or rather, an afternoon call, is it 
proper to leave one’s hat and stick in the hall 
or take them into the drawing-room? Answer 
—Take them with you into the drawing-room, 
certainly. An umbrella may be left in the hall. 


Puzzled One (City).—We have carefully con- 
sidered your question, which is a little puzzling 
at first sight. B gets married first, and A can- 
not call on her because she lives in Hamilton. 
Then A gets married, and is out of the visiting 
radius for B. A now comes for a visit to B's 
neighborhood, and who is to call first? B 
should call first, fortwo reasons, In the first 
place, she is a resident, and in the country a 
resident always calls on a visitor; in the 
second place, A is a bride, so older brides must 
call on her. 














Gossip About Women. 


Miss Katherine P. Wormeley, the brilliant 
translator of Balzac, is the daughter of Rear- 
Admiral Ralph R. Wormeley of the British 
Navy, and her maternal grandfather was a 
brother of the American Commodore Preble. 
During the civil war, Miss Wormeley was an 
official of the Sanitary Commission on the 
Potomac, and she has embodied her experience 
in a book which will be publisned soon. 


Mrs. M. H. Garnet Barboza (colored) recently 
addressed a meeting at the Manchester (Eng.) 
Town Hall, on the social and educational con- 
dition of Liberia. Mrs. Barboza is the principal 
of a school in the negro republic of Liberia, and 
is visiting England in order to obtain sufficient 
funds to increase the existing accommodation, 
and develop the training which is given to the 
native women. 

Mrs. Mary Labouchere, wife of the editor of 
London Truth, whose contributions to the 
World in the shape of foreign letters are 
familiar to all its readers, is an ardent politic- 
ian, and shares the advanced liberal views of 
her husband. Latterly she has been making 
political speeches in England to the accompani- 
ment of the most enthusiastic applause from 
her hearers. 

Princess Sophie, the youngest sister of the 
German Emperor, and the prospective bride of 
Constantine, Duke of Sparta and heir to the 
Greek throne, is not pretty, but attractive. 
She has a round, fresh face, and looks a little 
like her grandmother, Queen Victoria, and a 
good deal like her father, the late Emperor 





Mrs. Mattie McClellan Brown, vice-president 


leader among the Good Templars helped sow 
the seed of the present movement when most 
of those now engaged in the W. C. T. U. were 
not temperance workers. 

Two young Canadian journalists, Miss Sarah 
Jeannette Duncan and Miss Lily Lewis, are 
now in Japan, and intend to write up social 
life there as they see it. They have letters of 
introduction from high English officials, and a 
readable book will probably be the result of 
their trip. 

Dr. Caroline S. Rodgers of Rochester, N.Y., 
has been appointed examining physician of the 
temale department of the State Industrial 
School. This is the first instance of a woman 
physician receiving such an appointment. She 
is about thirty-five years of age, and is a native 
of Rochester. 

Miss Lida A. Churchill, author of the popular 
book, My Girls, and other works, is one of 
Maine's brilliant women, her old home being in 
New Gloucester. Miss Churchill now lives at 
Valley Falls, Rhode Island. She is still young 
and promises much good work for the future. 

Princess Eugenie of Sweden sacrificed her 
family jewels to build a hospital upon an is- 
land off the coast, where poor cripples might 
be nursed and healed. Her brother, the king, 
thought her crazy to sell all the crown jewels 
that had fallen to her share. 

Marshal Bazaine's first wife died in France. 
His second, who was a Mexican, and whose 
devotion to him on his escape was so remark- 
able, is in her own country, where she was 
recalled some time ago by private affairs, 


Florence Nightingale is now a confirmed in- 




























valid, and is a patient at St. Thomas’ Hospital, 
in London. Her services during the Crimean 
war injured her spine, and she has never re- 
covered from the effects thereof. 

Mrs. Rebecca Taylor, the mother of Bayard 
Taylor, is alive and hearty. She recently made 
a visit to West Chester, Pa., to see the me- 
morial window placed in the public library in 
honor of her son, 

Constance Frederica Gordon-Cummings, tra- 
veler and author, gets $250 a year from the 
British civil list, in consideration of her liter- 
ary merits. 

Queen Patience, wife of King Ja Ja, recently 
visited England on her way to join her husband 
at Sr. Vincent. She is only 18 years old, and 
speaks English very well. 

Mrs. R. H. S. Townsend of New York has 
begun the erection of a chapel and library for 
Bellevue Hospital, which will cost $10,000. 

Several women in New York made a living 
by going from house to house combing, wash- 
ing and caring for the hair of other women. « 

The Princess Sophia of Prussia is learning 
Greek, and the Crown Prince of Greece is help- 
ing her. They are to be married. 

Madame Christine Nilsson ia an honorary 
member of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association of New York. 

Miss Ames, daughter of the governor of 
Massachusetts, is said to look wonderfully 
like the Princess of Wales, 

The Queen Dowager and Regent of Spain has 
just celebrated her thirtieth birthday anniver- 
sary. 

Mrs. Eliza S. Boyd of Laramie, Wyoming, 
was the tirst woman foreman of a jury. 

The St. Louis Hygienic College of Physicians 
and Surgeons has a woman as dean. 

Mrs. Sheridan will enlarge her cottage at 
Nonquitt and spend her summers there. 

Harriet Hosmer, the sculptress, is said to be 
writing a psychological novel. 

The Empress of Japan is an earnest student 
of modern European languages. 

Over one hundred women were granted pat 
ents last year by the U. S. Government. 

Girls are employed a3 shingle packers in the 
mills at Bay City, Mich. 

Lucy Larcom was an Illinois school teacher in 
pioneer days. 

Women edit five newspapers in Louisiana. 





jugglers’ Tricks. 





‘*T started operations when I was but six 
years old, playing with the eggs my mother in- 
tended fer her puddings,” says a juggler toa 
San Francisco Examiner reporter. ** These I 
woula throw in the air, catching them on a 

late, always with the same resu't—a smash. 
This was really my first start. I always juggle 
with common things, for the simp!e reason that 

ople go home and try to do it themselves, 
They will then find out how very difficult an 
apparently easy trick is. You must commence 
wich small brass balls, making a start witha 
single ball in the left hand. Every throw leads 
you to feel the ball better. It is obvious why 
the start is made with the left hand, It is the 
more uncertain of the two, and training alone 
will make it as sure and safe as the right. Now, 
I will give you arule for throwing knives in the 
air. If I have half a dozen I propel one with 
just sufficient force to give it half a turn, an- 
other gets a whole turn, athird gets a turn and 
a half, a fourth two turns. I catch them all by 
the handle. ; E 

“‘One of the best of my many juggling feats 
is the egg and cannon ball. Icatch first one 
and then the other on a plate. I learned by 
experience just to time the arrival of the egg 
on the surface of the plate, andI gather it up 
gently while it is falling. So it really slips on 
of its own accord. It is just the same with the 
cannon ball, though it weighs thirty-three 
pounds. : 

**Paul Cinquevalli is doing a very pretty trick 
now with acigarand holder. After a little pre- 
liminary in the way of throwing the two about, 
the holder suddenly drops into his mouth, the 
cigar finding its way into tke holder shortly 
afterward. Then with a jerk of the head the 
cigar performs a double somersault and again 
falls into its place in the holder, But Paul 
Cinquevalli told me that the most difficult 
trick he ever performed took him nearly two 
years before it was in a fit state to be intro- 
duced. It was suggested to him one night at 
supper. The guests insisted upon his giving 
them something new. So he took up his knife 
and fork and selected an exceptionally hard 
potato. He kept the three spinning in the air 
for some time, then suddenly cutting the po- 
tato in two, and keeping ail going again until, 
as a finale, he caught one-half on the knife and 
the other on the fork. It was, as he said, an 
exceptionally lucky performance, for he had 
never attempted it before. 

**T should Jike to tell you of a remarkable con- 
juring trick I saw performed while on a voyage 
from London to Calcutta. The conjurer was a 
Parsee, whom you might have taken for a 
respectable servant out of place, but who was 
actually a small landowner who was traveling 
for pleasure, and had taken up conjuring as an 
amusement. Spreading a white cloth on the 
deck of the steamer, he sat down, with his back 
resting against the com yanion-hatch. As soon 
as he bad settled himself, he turned to one of 
our fellow-voyagers and asked for the loan ofa 
rupee, which he requested should be given to 
one of the ladies present. The Jady took it, and 
at the request of the conjurer looked at it, and 
declared it to be really a rupee. The conjurer 
then told the lady to hand it back to the gen- 
tleman from whom he had borrowed it. The 
gentleman took it, and then followed the follow- 
ing dialogue : : 

* Conjurer—Are you sure that is a rupee? 

‘Fellow Voyager— Yes. 

**Conjurer—Close your hand upon it and 
hold it tight. Now think of some country in 
Europe, but do not tell me your thought. 

“After a moment’s pause, the gentleman 
who held the coin said be had thought of a 

ountry. . . 
7 “*Tnen open your hand,’ said the juggler. 
‘See what you have got, and tell me if itisa 
coin of the country you thought of?’ — 

‘It was a five franc piece, and our friend had 
thought of France. He was going to hand the 
coin to the Parsee, but the latter said: ‘No; 
pass it to another sahib.’ As { happened to be 
the nearest, the five franc piece was handed to 
me. I looked closely at it. Then, shutting my 
hand, thought of America. When I opened it 
I found a Mexican dollar. This I handed to 
the gentleman on my right, who in turn 
thought of Russia and on opening his hand 
found a Russian silver piece in place of the 
Mexican dollar. The juggler performed sev- 
eral other tricks during the voyage, but they 
were of a commonplace kind, and in no way 
comparable to the coin trick, which I have 
never seen rivaled.” 





A Baby Beaver’s Dam. 


A college professor in Maine tells how he 
ant a Siena who did not believe that 
beavers could build dams. He bought a baby 
beaver of a hunter one day and sent it to his 
sceptical friend. The beaver became a great 

t in the house, but showed no signs of want- 


@ to build dams, until one Monday morning a | a pair of the new Eureka Noise 


Uncle Thomas has been fixed up by the boys 
about half waked up. 





during a particularly lethargic sleep and is just 


Aunt Bethsaida (coming in)—Now, Thomas Panfish! you look jest like what you’ve allus 


acted like |—Judge. 





leaky pail full of water was put on the floor in 
the back kitchen. The beaver was there; he 
was only a baby then, too, but the moment he 
saw the water oozing out of a crack in the pail 
he scampered into the yard, brought in a chip, 
and commenced building his dam. His owner 
was called and watched the little fellow, very 
much astonished by what he saw. He gave 
orders to have the pail left there, and the in- 
dustrious heaver kept at his work four weeks, 
when he hed built a solid dam all around the 
pail. The professor’s friend believes now that 
beavers really know a thing or two about 
bnilding dams. 





—————_+——___—_——_ 


A Crow’s Cunning. 


A turkey was feeding by the roadside, not far 
from a farm house. Near him was a broken 
and dead tree trunk, on which a crow lighted, 
and was looking at the turkey enjoying his 
meal. The crow soon exhibited a desire to par- 
take of the same food, and alighted near the 
turkey. A strut, spread and semi-rotation of 
the tail and thundering with the wings fol- 
lowed on the part of the turkey. He dashed at 
the crow; but the latter dodged, went over the 
turkey’'s back, and alighted on the other side. 
This was repeated over and over, proving to 
the turkey that the crow’s strategies were more 
than his own skill could overcome. At first his 
rage was uncontrollable; but, finding he was 
defeated, he at length, willing or unwilling, let 
the crow finish his meal]. I stood still to see 
how the conflict would end, till I became con- 
vineed that a crow’s cunning and agility are 
more than a match for a turkey’s size. 





| 

| 

| 
In the Dry Goods Store. 

A lady and her little daughter were shopping. 
The child sat on a counter stool and vatched 
the people coming and going. Presently she 
saw a lady elegantly dressed who stopped at 
their counter and handed a waterproof and 
umbrella to the young girl in charge. 

Take care of these things until I call for 
them,” she said in an autocratic tone. 

Then che sailed away. 

The bright eyes of the child followed her. 
The little face wore a look of distress. 

‘** Why, mamma,” she whispered, ‘‘she didn’t 
even say please.” 

Sooner than she expected to, the lady returned 
to the counter. 

‘*T will take my things,” she said. 

There was some little delay in finding them. 

** IT hope you haven't lost or misplaced them,’ 
she said, in a severe tone to the girl. 

No, here they were. Madam took them coolly 
and without a word walked off. 

This was more than the child could stand. 
Leaning over so that her sweet face came close 
to that of the gir! clerk, she said sweetly : 

“Thank you!” 





Not a Fast Color. 

A railroad engineer who had a danger-signal 
head of hair, got a barber to dye it black, but 
the color didn’t stay. A brother of the foot- 
board met him soon after and said: 

* Jim, were you hurt much?” | 

**Hurt where?’ 

**In the accident.” 

‘“* What accident ?” 

‘“ Why, the washout, of course.” 

Jim grinned but he had to treat, 








He Misunderstood. 
Robinson—How does it come that you are 
always in the courts? 
Liwyer—That’s my business. 
Robinson—Oh, well, I wouldn't get so touchy 
about a little thing if I were you. 


_ 


Literary Cultivation. 


“Oh, Mrs. Watts, you should join our | 
literary society !” 

**Should I?” 

““Yes, indeed! We study and learn so much. 
Last meeting we took up Carlyle’s quarrels 
with his wife.” 

**It must have been interesting.” 

“Very. Next meeting we shail investigate 
the private life of Goethe and his love affairs.” 

* How instructive!” 








‘*Yes, and we have found out everything 
about Poe's dissipation and disreputable con 
duct, and purpose soon to thoroughly investi- 
gate the immoral actions of Voltaire.” 

“*Tndeed |” 

‘**Oh, there’s nothing like a literary society to 
increase one’s culture. You ought to join!” 





The Minister’s Dinner Table. 


Mrs. Dominie Spouter—That was a lovely 
sermon of yours this morning, Leonidas, upon 
the Sanctity of Resting on the Sabbath. 

Rev. Leonidas Spouter—Yes, yes, my dear. 
But I must say one thing. If the cook doesn’t 
get up earlier Sunday morning &o as to give us 
a thoroughly-cooked course dinner, I shall 
insist upon your discharging her. 








In Chicago. 

Mrs. Breakaway—Sad about Judge States, 
wasn’t it. 

Mrs. Laiter—Awful! How did it happen? 

Mrs. Breakaway—The cable message said he 
a to mount an Alp or something, and fell 
off. 
Mrs. Laiter—What terribly careless drivers 
they must have over there! 





A Distinction and a Difference. 
** Helen, say that you will be mine !” 
“T shall say nothing of the sort. Jf you care 
to be my husband, however, we can discuss the 
question.” 











A Candid Confession. 


** Well, farmer, how are the crops?” 

“Very good.” 

a gut don't kick about anything then?” 

‘ a 

‘“*Then what are you looking so blue about ?” 

** Because I don’t know anything that I can 
complain of.” 








One or More than Six Hundred. 
Al—Were you at Balaklava, may I ask? 
Tailor—Lord. no! Why? 

Al—You charge so magnificenily. 


ee 


A Protest. 

Little Boston Girl (as the hair brush is 
reached for)}—-Mamma, the consecutiveness and 
the prevalency of these interminable castiga- 
tions are slowly capping my very life! 





A Great Tz th. 
Agnes—Tommy, how old are yuu? 
Tommy—Eight. How old are you? 
Agnes—Seven. 

Tommy—Cowe, now! You're older! 
women never tell your real ages. 


_ 


You 





Juvenile Gastronomy. 
Johnnie—Mamma, please give me another 
apple. 
Mamma--Another ! 
many? 
Johnnie—No., 


Haven’t you eaten too 


I've only had fourteen. 





The Czar’s Crown. 


The imperial crown of the Czar of all the 
Russias is the finest ever worn by a sovereign. 
It is in the form of a bishop's mitre, and carries 
on its crest a cross composed of five of the most 
beauti-ul diamonds ever cut, supporting the 
largest ruby in the world. Eleven great dia- 
monds in a foliated arch, rising from the front 
and back of the crown, support this cross and 
ruby, and on either side is a hoop of thirty- 
eight pearls, than which there are nohandsomer 
known. 





No Encouragement. 


‘Did you ask Miss Pointer to dance last 
night?” ‘‘ Yes, and she said she was engaged.” 

**And what did she say the second time?” 

‘* That she was tired.” 

** And the third time?” 

‘*That she was going home.” 





A Long-Felt Want 





Employer (enterin 


suddenly).—Don’t let me interrupt 
nm Felt-Soled Clerk-Surpr 


~~ sy oul as ZOhe to administer 
CE 


ou, gentlemen. I merely slipped on 
re before coming up-stairs |—Puck 


Patiéit to 
relief.” "” 


-_ 
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All Right 


CHAPTER XV.—CONTINUED. 


Lady Grizel’sturn camerext. Ronald sought 
her with more alacrity and alight heart. ‘‘She 
wil be really glad. What has pleased me has 

lways given her ten times as much pleasure, 
Sieenty believe, he said to himself, with a mans 
happy selfishness. ae 

A brisk voice desired him to ‘Come in!” as, 
ascending some narrow winding steps, he 
knocked at the door of a tiny turret-chamber 
that overhung the old flower-garden, and looked 
frum the outside like a swallow’s nest of 
masonry clinging to the old gray walls. , 

**] know what brings you!’ cried Grizel, 
with a rather forced gaiety, as Ronald, lower 
ing his tall bead under the low-arched doorway, 
lifted the portiere and entered. Her gipsy- 
brown complexion was flushed, and, though 
her eyes were very duil, her manner was all the 
brighter and her voice quick. ‘She is gone, 
fond lover, and you are coming to be consoled, 
Congratulatiuns first, condolences after—eh ? 

“You know then? Did she—Guelda—tell 
you ?” asked Ronald, joyful to be metso warmly 
half-way. ; 

“IT told her. I knew it all along—ever since 
the revels, Dyed black hair could not deceive 
my eyes, Ronald.” : 

*So you knew me then? No one else did ex- 
cept Guelda. You have always been such a 
true sister to me, I am not surprised at your 
recognising me in any disguise ; but was it not 
wouderful she did too?” was Airlie’s smiling 
answer, forgetting his present desolation at 
Gueldas ab-ence in the delight of retrospection. 

* Wuat—Guelda knew you then?” muttered 
Lady Grizel slowly, in surprise, musing within 
herself; then suddenly, with a strange out- 
burst of warmth—"tI am glad she knew you. 
It proves——” 

Buc what it proved she did not say. Ronald 
in his loverlike eagerness to disburthen himself 
tosuch a sympathetic listenerof his own sense of 


loss at his lady love’s sudden summons, never | 


noticed the break in Lady Grizel’s sentence. 


He was full of new-born exagyerated fears lest | 


the jouruey might try Guelda’s health, though 
only on ttie previous day he had praised the 
open air forest rearing that euabied her to 
walk all day over the heather and at nightfall 
to have a siep still springy and firm when most 
other women would have been tired out. He 
rieved with his darling’s grief on hearing of 
rd Loudon's iilness, and yet seltishuess 
whispered this might truly make matters 
easier. Lastly, in 
Ronald rambied on more blithely of his late 
hopes and fears ard joy—of his proud regret 
that she—his Guelda—was cited as an heiress. 


That had been a bitterness to his poor man’s | 


proverbial pride. ; . 
“You two could not get on without it, 
Ronald. A girl brought up in luxury could 


meet poverty more cueerfully, I am certain, | 


than one like Guelda, who knows what it 
means. There—don’t call down a thunder- 
bolt on my head! Can you not see that, after 
some twenty years of plenty, the oue could 
atford to fast, while she who has just tasted 
good things, after being reared in famine, 
would find it all the harder in her heart to 
resign them? Though that, I believe, Guelda 
would be ready to do for you upgrudgingly.” 

‘*I don’t want to be a fool about the money,” 
laughed Ronald uneasily. ‘Still may I not 
own to the wish it were mine to give her?” 

‘No; wishes go to my head like wine—I 
can’t see the sober facts around me if I take to 
wishing. And now asto wishes—may I beg of 
you to leave me time to dress? Other peovle 
must dine, you will own, dear old Ronald, 
though you could live on air. There—be 
thanktul you have not to ask Guelda to bear 
poverty’s burden for your sake, though I am 
sure she would do it more bravely than any 
one.” 

Lady Grizel drove him out of her 


‘ 


‘den,” as 


she cail-d the turret-room, with playful scold- | 


ing. On the threshold Ronald stopped, how- 
ever, to deliver himself of thanks, with effusion 
of heart, for having found such a good, kind 
listener. 

‘** What a dear sister you are to me, Grizel! 
Even as a boy I thought there was no one like 
you, and now I think there is only one in the 
world before you,” he said, affectionately, and 
stooped to kiss her cheek in brutherly fashion, 
as he had always done from earliest school 
days, on home comings and leave-takings, or on 
high days and holidays. And it was Grizel 
who had come flying to throw her arms about 
his neck and kiss him herself when he marched 
home proudly after landing the biggest salmon 
that the oldest keeper could ever recotlect being 
caught in the river, and when he had shown 
her the noble antlers of that * poor dappled 
fool,” his first stag, and when, on “first join- 
ing’ his regiment, the Blues, he consented to 
display the glories of his uniform with secret 


ride, but outward condescension, for Grizel’s | 


enefit. But Ronald forgot, 


Afrer he had kissed her and gone out of the | 


room, Lady Grizel stood very still while the 
firm tread echoed down the old stone passage 
outside. Then she turned, and instead of going 
to dress as she had sard, flung herselr face 
downwards, on a sofa, her body writhing in 
mute agony, gripping hard at the cushions, 
rolling her head to and fro, as if tortured and 
vainly seeking for rest. 

**T thought I could bear it—I thought I could 
bear it—but it—but, oh, I cannot!” she 
moaned, 

Like many another woman, she had to bear 
this terrible anguish, and in secret. Tears 
would have relieved her throbbing brain, but 
her eyeballs were dry and burning. Then the 
warning of a gong, stealing like a humming 
sound into her ears, after traversing the many 
and distant passages of the great castie, roused 
the prone figure, and she rose slowly, passing 
her bandas over her forehead and giving some 
little moans in self-pity. She must dress and 
go downstairs and pretend to dine, meet with 
a smiling calm, malicious or sympathetic in- 
quiries from her guests with respect to Guelda 
Seaton’s fsudden departure, hear it hinted 
laughingly that Ronald Airlie seemed out of 
spirits, sympathize with her cousin, and re- 
ceive her lover’s confidences. ‘Islay and I 
will be watched closely to-night. We must not 
flinch; my secret might be guessed—who 
knows ?—as well as his,” she thought to herself. 

After hardening her heart, Lady Grizel Airlie 


went to face her little world with more even | 
than usual of her brusque bonhomie that was | 


yet irs If the sign of her high breeding, being 
too proud to show pride ; the darkly warm car- 
nation that never left her brunette complexion 
was deeper than usual, her brisk cheery voice 
and distinct laugh rang more loudly and fre- 
quently. She demeaned herself bravely as a 
worthy daughter of her house. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
On the afternoon of the next day, after 
traveling all 
Abbey. She was fatigued rather from agita- 


tion of mind than from the exertion of the | 


journey, and had felt her anxiety the more 
that there was no one with whom she could 
share it. Her own French maid, Julie, had 
complained of feeling so unwell before the 
visit to Scotland that in compassion Guelda 
had left her behind at Sheen, contenting her- 
self with the help of Lady Grizel's second 
Abigail. She regretted Julie on the journey 
home, who had now been with her a year and 
was the quickest, ‘‘ most perfect treasure” of 
an attendant. " 

Nocarriage from Sheen met Miss Seaton at the 
station. No doubt, she thought, she had come 
too quickly; yet she had telegraphed on the 
way. As her hired fiv drove up at last to the 
Abbey entrance, Guelda sprang out eagerly, 


his overtlowing of heart, | 


night, Guelda reached Sheen | 


LDA. 


's Reserved. 


for her at the same instant. 

* How is Lord Loudon, Hillis?” asked the 
girl, in a voice of hasty anxiety. 

** His lordship is better, Miss Seaton; he is 

| past all present danger, they say, You must 
not be alarmed: though it wasa stroke. He is 

| going on well now. But——” replied the old 
man, with a curious look of pity, as his look 
rested on Guelda’s eager features, that belied 
the reassuring words. 

The girl interrupted him with a rapid flow of 
questions upon the symptoms, the doctors’ ver- 
dict, whether Master Bertrand was well). St:)l 
Hillis reassured her on all these points. Guelda 
was about to pass on hurriedly through the 
great hall, when the family major-domo stopped 
her respectfully. 

** But, Miss Seaton—but,” he stammered, ‘‘if 
you will excuse my asking a favor, please do 
not mentivn to any one that I telegraphed for 
you. It was a liberty. No, my lord is too ill 
to know, and, if he had his senses, you would 
be the first one he would ask for—that we all 
think. But another person arrived here unex- 
pectedly only two days ago; and, as he is act- 


” 


| and met the old butler, who opened the door 


**He! Whom do you mean?” 

Old Hillis coughed in a very awkward man- 
ner; then, ordering the tall beplushed and 
powdered footmen to remove the luggage, as 
soon as they were out of hearing he moved 
mysteriously close to Guelda, saying, in earnest 
and feeling accents: 

**My dear young mistress, it may be a blow 
to you; but we trust that somehow these 
things will turn out for the best, though we 
No, that’s what dashes me! 
For, when he _— away so long, he might 
just have stayed for ever.” maundered the old 
servant. ‘*Goodness knows—excuse my free- 
dom, Miss Seaton—with you as our young mis- 
tress, and Master Bino the heir, we were all as 
happy as heart could wish.” 

‘**But who is ‘he’? Who has come? Do 
speak |!” cried Guelda, on thorns. 

‘““The person—I beg pardon, gentleman,” 
said Hillis, with an unwilling slowness that was 
exasperating—that has come is a very near re- 
lation of yours; he is, in fact, your uncle, Mr. 
| Robert Seaton, who was supposed to have died 
in Australia.” 

‘“*Mr. Robert Seaton—my grandfather's eld- 
| est son!” came from Guelda’s lips in bewilder- 
' ment. ‘“ Then he is—he is ¥ 
At that moment the door at the upper end of 
| the hall opened, and a man descended with an 
| air of haste the slippery wide steps leading 
| from the morning-rooms., 
| ** Welcome to Sheen Abbey, my dear niece— 
| my dearest girl! So you are my poor brother 
| Bertrand’s daughter?” ne exclaimed as he ap- 
peared, holding out both hands, 

Then he bent forward and kissed Guelda on 
| the cheek. The girl shrank under the touch 

with a sudden, instinctive dislike. Tnen she 

recollected in the next flash of thought that 
this uncle was of her own flesh and blood, and 
| that, though she might think his voice dis- 
| agreeable, even in those few first acce:.ts too 
| ingratiating to please her fine ear, srill a man 
returned, as it were, from the grave surely 
| deserved a kind reception. Yet nothing came 
from her bewildered lips except the words: 

**We all believed you were dead.” 

| ‘*And the report was accepted, as you se2, 
| without foundation. Here Tom alive in this 
old hall where I played as a boy,” answered 
| Robert Seaton, looking round with a rather 
melancholy smile that showed two rows of 
good teeth under a peculiarly short but pointed 
mustache, slightly drooping. 

Guelda, looking full at him, now saw a like 
ness still so strong to a crayon-drawing of 
Robert Seaton at twenty-one which hung in 
Lord Loudon’s study that she might have been 
tempted to recognize him as her uncle any- 
where, allowing tor the difference of some tive 
and twenty years. It was a cold face, though 
the well-cut features were not unpleasing, pale, 
almost parchment-like in complexion, with a 
short black beard, and hair thinning back from 
the temples. Lord Loudon was pale at the same 
spot, and his face had always been singularly 
pallid. 

In other respects the son did not much 
resemble his father, for he had a more clumsy 
figure, Lord Loudon being exceedingly spare 

' and upright. Robert Seaton’s shoulders were 
slightly rounded, his step was cautious, and 
his bearing watchful rather than haughty, as 
was that of the old man. But in face, though 

| that of the new-comer was a trifle broader and 

| heavier about the jaws and lower in the fore- 

| head, still there was certainly a species of like- 
ness to his father. Guelda noticed this most in 
the disagreeable characteristics of her grand- 
father’s countenance—the firm closed mouth, 

| the arrogant searching expression of the bent 
brows. ‘They seemed ever on guard against 
attack, these same ‘‘movable types,” as they 
have been called, of the thoughts lying close 
hidden under the bland forehead. 

Robert Seaton had both these traits of his 
ancestors, and also a noticeable attitude in the 
old lord standing with one hand placed inside 
the breast of his coat, giving bim a Napoleonic 
air. Guelda remembered at once having heard 
such little habits were often hereditary. Her 
poor old grandfather! If only for his sake, she 
ought to like this man, his once favorite son, 
who had so long been as one dead. And yet 

‘*T am afraid you are not as glad to see me, 
my child, as I am to see my poor brother's 
orphan,” said Robert Seaton softly at that 
moment, as if divining her thoughts. ‘Still I 
trust my pretty niece will before long come to 
look upon me as a father. You have been 
mistress here, I know. Well, there ought to be 
one, a8 well as a master, in every house. You 
are your grandfather's pet. Don’t think your 

| old uncle has come to turn you out; we shall 

| all be a happy family.” 

| He spread out a rather ostentatious palm 
protectingly as he spoke, and, taking Guelda's 
small hand prisoner, gave it a would-be affec- 

| tionate squeeze that forced her rings into her 
fingers. 

| With smarting hand Guelda recovered her 
liberty, and instantly felt convinced that her 
relative’s mind and manners must have de- 

| teriorated and coarsened with the texture of 
| his hands during he years of his ‘** feeding the 
swine.” A hand-grip told so much of character, 
she believed. 

And then to remind her with his first breath 
| that he was her elder, an uncle, and could dis- 

possess her, if he pieased, from her post at her 
| grandfather's right hand! He might have 

credited her with sufficient generosity to over- 

look the fact of being ousted in the human feel 
| ing of gladness on finding the supposed dead 
| living. 

Guelda deceived herself ; she was not really 
generous, but full of prejudice and resolved to 
dislike her uncle from the first. His words were 
too cajoling to be true, she decided ; the eyes 
which were fixed on her face with a honeyed 
| admiration repelled her own; his manner was 
| almost fawning in its blandixhment. 
| ‘*He is not a gentleman!” was Guelda’s hot 
| quick thought, with rising anger at Seaton’s 
words and air. ‘Look upon him as a father 
indeed!” Had she not heard tales from old 
| Hillis of how in youth this Robert—his father's 
favorite—had been disliked and dreaded by the 
servants—of his overbearing ways towards 
good-natured Bertrand, whose memory was 
still adored around Sheen Abbey. And who 
| knew what he had been doing in the last silent 
years following his downward career? “He 
may have been a convict !” though the niece, in 
unjust bitterness, 

** You look as though you were remembering 
all the bad you must have heard of me,” this 
strange uncle broke in, watching her face. 


cannot see how. 


ing as master now—— 
| 








‘*Come—I have been a prodigal son; but my 
dear old father blessed and forgave me when 
he saw my face again. I found him, alas, in 
very feeble health, and the shock of his great 
joy has been too much forhim! But I thought 
that women were like angels, and rejoiced over 
repentant sinners.” 

** Indeed, uncle Robert,” stammered Guelda, 
‘I know next to nothing of your history. It 
was so long ago—at least, I mean, I was not 
born when you went away.” 

**No; your father and I were both turned out 
of doors by the old man,” said her uncle, with 
a curious significant movement of the head to- 
wards the ee * You and the little chap 
only turned up last year—eh? And here I am.” 

** Please—please tell me how my grandfather 
is!” ; 

‘* Oh, yes, of course ; you do not care to listen 
to the romance of my history till another time,” 
interposed Seaton eagerly, still holding Guelda 
with his eyes, and moving slightly in her direct 
passage. ‘‘A feeling heart like yours is of 
course grieving with our dear sufferer ; I must 
not call upon your pity for myself till you have 
leisure. His lordship is betrer—much better; 
you need not be anxious at present.” 

‘*1 am anxious to see him.” 

‘* Presently—presently ; he is sleeping, my 
dear,” said her uncle, raising his hand gently, 
but with an air of command. ‘* You must 
leave him to my care now, you know. The 
grief of finding the poor old man so weak that 
he could only recognise me and then g.ve way 
has been a great shock to myself. 1 dare not 
risk more.” 

“But still”—Guelda’s lips trembled, her 
beautiful brown eyes filled with tears, and she 
unconsciously extended her hands in a sup- 
plicating attitude—‘' surely you would not keep 
me from him! He may be dying, uncle Robert; 
he is so fond of me, he will know me.” 

* Of course he is fond of you. Who would 
not be fond of such a pretty girl?” replied her 
uncle, with a mollified aspect. ‘* Don’t fret, 
my dear niece— he is better. Indeed he is going 
on so well that I trust youdid not shorten your 
visit to Scotland on accouut of this?” 

Guelda caught sight of asomewhat appealing 
look on old Hillis’ face who still stood in the 
background. 

* Thanks ; my visit had come to an end in any 
case,” she answered coldly. ‘‘ But you do not 
understand a woman’s province of sick-nursing. 
I promise not to disturb my grandfather ; but 
my place is at his bedside,” euded Guelda, in a 
firm tone, though with a pleasing reasonable 
ness of manner. Something warned her not to 
try open opposition yet. 

* Of course; but you must first take some 
rest yourself; we must think of preserving the 
precious healthof so bright a visitor, you know.” 
ie’ could not possibly rest till I have seen 

im.” 

The late young mistress of Sheen was half 
ashamed of herself for speaking in a pleading 
sweet voice, and of knowing that her eyes were 
turned with an imploring expression on this 
intruder who at once arrogated the right, as it 
seemed, of parting her from the old grandfather 
who loved her. A dull fear whispered in her 
heart, ** Perhaps he is very il), and this man is 
hiding it.” Anyhow, Seaton was evidently 
touched by the pathetically beautiful gaze that 
appealed to him. 

“I cannot refuse you anything, I see,” he 
said, with a triumphant smile ; for had he not 
made this spoilt young beauty bow to his 
authority? ‘Come with me,” 

When the granddaughter entered Lord Lou- 
don’s room, her mind tlew back at once to that 
first time when she and little Bino had trem- 
vlingly passed its threshold only a year and a 
half before. 

But now the scene was changed. Her grand- 
father was lying helpless in his bed, but not 
sleeping, as Seaton had said, though in a sort 
ot doze or stupor. He opened his eyes presently, 
as Guelda hung silently over him, and smiled 
painfully at her, one side of his face being 
numbed ; but he showed no surprise. Then he 
tried to speak. Bending down her head, she 
caught with difficuity the words: 

**Glad, very glad, my dear child, to see you!” 

‘“What does he say?” asked her uncle 
Robert's voice close in her ear. 

With a disagreeable sensation, his niece re- 
peated the words. Then, as she caressed the 
old man’s hand softly, Lord Loudon closed his 
eyes with a happier expression, and seemed to 
slumber. Gueida gazed at him, feeling her 
heart wrung. He had atleast been very gentle 
to her for a year, very joving, this neal iras- 
cible old man. Now he lay stricken down 
helpless, almost speechless. In spite of what 
tie doctors mig’ t say, the fear came into his 
grandchild’s mind, repulse it though she tried, 
that be would never be well again. Heavy at 
heart, the girl crept away, leaving the sick- 
room in possession of her uncle. Then her 
footsteps hastened; she flew to find Bino; he 
was only second in her thoughts because her 
grandfacher needed her first. 

Guelda found the little fe low huddled up dis- 
consvulately on a window-seat in his own room, 
starioy out at the park. He did not stir as his 
sister hurried forward, but pushed her from 
him pettishly while she caught him in her 
arms with loving kisses and caresses, 

** You have been away so long, I thought you 
were never coming back to me! You don’t 
care for me, Guelda, or you would not have left 
me all alone!” he whimpered. 

Guelda drew back to look at him, and then 
she saw that the child’s face was white and 
stained with tears. 

* Bino, my little Bino, don’t say that! I 
must leave you sometimes now that you are 
growing big, you know. But you have your 
pony, dear; and there are the rabbits and 
guinea-pigs, and your own puppy. Besides, 
you were to go out ferreting and fishing, I 
thonght.” 

‘* What is the good of my pony and the rab- 
bits?” broke out the boy, angrily, half crving. 
“They are not mine now, are they—nor the 
dogs nor anything. Girls are such muffs not 
to understand. This place isn’t mine now—I 
mean it won’t be; and none of the laborers call 
me the lit—the little lord any more!” At the 
last words Bino burst into unrestrained sob- 
bing, and buried his face on his sister’s shoulder. 
Ply ali that man’s doing, and I hate him—I 
do 

** What do you mean, Bino?” asked Guelda, 
shocked at the thought that bad not yet had 
tine to take shape in her mind, in all the tur- 
moil of anxiety and haste that had bewildered 
her since entering the house, but now started 
up. confronting her full grown and very real. 

** Why, that he says—and so does everybody 
—that he is the heir of Sheen Abbey !” retorted 
Bino, in angry impatience at her dulness of 
comprehension. ‘*‘ And what are we, I want to 
know?” 

What, indeed! It flashed upon the girl that 
of course their uncle Robert was Lord Loudon's 
elder son. 

It was ill news indeed that old Hillis had 
given her so reluctantly—very different from 
the good tidings of which he had before been 
bearer when he came to the cottage on that 
May night. Inastrange vague way it seemed 
as if the girl had known from the first moment 
that Robert Seaton was the heir; her mind 
however had been so filled with immediate fears 
for Lord Loudon and anxiety to see her beloved 
Bino that she had not thought of it. 

Evidently her hopes had not been so set on 
little Bertrand inheritance as his own, ‘Oh, 
dead men’s shoes !” she thought bitterly to her- 
self. Had the little fellow been trying so early 
how his feet fitted in them? For Lord Loudon 
was still so hale, of such a commanding indi- 
viduality, with apparently many years yet. be- 
fore him to enjoy, and Bino +u: h a child, cowed 
and shrinking into the background out of his 
dreaded grandfather's sight, that Guelda had 
thought of his succession only as a dim far 
away eventinthe timetocom. And now he 
seemed broken-hearted, her poor little man! 

That night, in fitful waking moments be- 
tween disturbed dreams of Islay and Ronald 
and the new uncle, Robert Seaton's ** welcome 
back.” and bis words “so bright a guest,” re- 
curred with unplea-ing distinctness to Guelda's 
mind, Would she indeed be only a guest here 


NIGHT. 


henceforth? Oh, surely, surely it was too +oon 
to think of that! Her uncle assumed too much 
whilst the present master of Sueen still lay 
below stairs living. 

And then she thought how, if all had their 
rights, another would be master here—her own 
love, Ronald. Guelda smiled, consoled for all 
her other distresses because he loved her. 
What a kind good elder brother she would give 
Bino to make up for his lost inheritance ! 


CHAPTER XVII. 


‘*My grandfather was ill before I ever left for 
Scotland, you say! Oh, Hillis, how could you 
conceal it from me?” said Guelda, in low 
accents of keen reproach to the old family 
retainer who stood before her. 

They were holding a secret conference in her 
own sitting-room—the blue tapes ry chamber— 
and both were speaking with hushed voices. 
Yet the sick room was far away—why were 
they afraid of being overheard? Perhaps 
neither would have liked to give a reason; 
still, by mutual unspoken understanding, they 
had both fallen into a secret confidential 
manner from the moment of Guelda’ return. 

**Don’t blame me, Miss Seaton; it was his 
lordship’s own orders. He said to me himself, 
* Hillis,’ said he, ‘not a word to Miss Guelda— 
she might shorten her visit to the duke.’ He 
thought, you see——” Hillis ceased in con- 
fusion and coughed behind his hand, resuming: 
‘““My dear young lady, he always would be 
obeyed; you, nor I, no--no one could have 
gainsaid him. All the time he was in town he 
was failing. I knew it, but he would have his 
last season. Then the house-party here was 
too much for him; but it was his own doing. 
He always said to me, when I ventured any 
remonstrance, that he would rest afterwards ; 
and now——” 

Guelda broke down, crying quietly. Yes, and 
now, she thought, it wouid be a long rest 
indeed. 

**Don't grieve so—don’t fret as if you could 
help ir, miss!” urged the old man, much dis- 
tressed, ‘* You brightened up his latter days 
more than anyone would have believed. He 
said to me, ‘It is like a new spring-time of 
life!’ But it could not last; it was not to be 
expected at his years.” 

** And he began to fail, you say, while I was 
away?” interrogated Guelda, asking for the 
tifth time to hear the sad tale, perchance to 
gain some fresh information. 

**Yes, he grew weak and fretful, and was 
always about and restless, though easily tired, 
and talked of old days like yesterday. His 
mind seemed failing a bit; and I did ask Julie 
to write you a hint about it.” 

‘*She never did—never !” said Guelda, think- 
ing how Lord Loudon himself, Hillix, aud the 
maids, all had unwittingly conspired to keep 
his grandchild in ignorance. 

** And my unc—Mr. Seaton—tell me about his 
appearance.” 

**He came two days ago, walking up the 
avenue as if he had only been away for a stroll. 
He went straight to the mulberry-tree where 
Lady Loudon used to sit, and where her Italian 
greyhound is buried, and there his lordship 
tound him crying.” 

‘Crying? But his mother died when he w&s 
a child!” 

**That is so; but any way he was overcome, 
and one of the gardeners saw him wiping of his 
eyes, ana thought it queer inastranger. Then 
his lordship, who was walking slowly in the 
grounds, saw him and went upto him. They 
spoke a word or two; and Hume, the under- 
ywardener, saw my lord stagger to the seat as if 
taken ill, Hume ran up, but Lord Loudon 
waved him away, though seeming very faint. 
Then he turned to Mr. Seaton, and Hume heard 
him say, ‘Is this really you, Robert? Can I be- 
lieve my senses?’ Mr. Seaton supported him 
up to the door; but when I came he could 
scarcely speak ; he only said thickly to me like, 
* Hillis, Mr. Robert has come back. We had 
no right to axsuo.e with such certainty that he 
was dead. Dear me, if Mr. Bertrand could 
only come home next, and her ladyship tvo! 
She has been longest gone.’” 

Guelda’s tears fell large, one by one; it 
seemed very pitifui, this old man, who had so 
long been ionely, thus welcoming home the son 
who had most deeply vexed his soul years be- 
fore, and theu breaking down. 

**Mr. Robert kept explaining to him how he 
let himself be supposed dead. I[ did not hear it 
rightly, tor [ went to brandy; but his lord- 
ship only answered, ‘Il am quite satisfied—you 
are come home. No master about the past.’ 
Myself, I could hardly believe he was really Mr. 
Robert, he was so altered.” 

“How? In what way?” Guelda leaned for- 
ward eagerly, a wild thought shooting rocket- 
like across the darkness of her mind. What if 
this man was not Robert Seaton after all— 
proved an impos*— She heard old Hillis 
answer, in a slow steady voice— 

“He is changed for the worse—that’s all! 
You will excuse my freedom, miss. I was 
only a lad in the stables when he went away, 
and afterwards I got to be groom, and then 
his lordship liked me and took me traveling as 
valet. Mr. Robert seldom troubled himself 
about the horses; he was all for cards and 
wine and life in London. But your father, 
Mr. Bertrand, was always coming out to the 
stables with acheery word for every one, so I 
knew him best. But still, though in those 
days Mr. Robert was proud and coid, he wasa 
perfect gen'leman.” 

“And you think he is greatly altered now, 
Hillis?” asked Guelda, with a curious smile. 

The old butier looked rather shocked at his 
own freedom, and hastened to excuse himself. 

**I spoke too freely, Miss Seaton; but you 
have been my young mistress, and he is like a 
stranger. It’s not a change you could put a 
naine to; but still, you see, no doubt he has 
been in strange company all these years, and 
that tells—oh yes, that does! Its not his 
fault either, considering he was banished by 
his lordship, and never had a penny from him 
ever since the poor young man was o»e-and- 
twenty—the wonder is that he did not drink 
himself into his grave. No, no, it’s not right to 
judge him harshly, after all he must have gone 
through. It’s so long ago I had clean forgotten 
him, till the likeness to his picture came back 
upon me ; but he knew me in aminute. ‘What. 
Hillis!’ says he. ‘It’s many a day since you 
used to go out riding with me and Mr. Ber 
trand! And do you remember the wicked bay 
filly that was bred here, and you broke in, and 
how my brother would ride her over the big 
fence in the low meadow!’ he says. ‘She was 
staked, wasn't she? And we boys caught it 
hot from his lordship! Oh, dear me, I remem 
ber it all like yesterday—many a time we've 
thought of it!’ But he was wrong in saying 
that he was scolded. Mr. Bertrand it was that 
always got into trouble. Mr. Robert used 
somehow to shift the blame from his own 
shoulders. But still I never should have ex- 
pected Mr. Robert to be so glad to see me; he 
nearly shook my hand off; and he seems as 
pleased with yua and Master Bertrand as if 
you were his own children. Don't be unjust 
- Te my dear young lady—don't let us be 

a 

Hillis somehow coupled his own feelings with 
those of his young mistress, asif their interests 
must be identical. 

If that wild suspicion of Guelda’s mind had 
gone up like a thought-rocket, it now came 
down like its stick. Unjust—ves, she had 
been that to her uncle, indeed. Old Hillis was 
teaching her a plain duty, and the girl felt 
ashamed of herself. She might never like her 
uncle Robert; but, however disagreeabie his 
soft step and creeping manner, and the subtie 
sidelong look in his eyes, he was Lord Loudon's 
eldest son, and his old father had welcomed him. 
He was kind to herself and Bipo; he snoke 
sorrowfully aud affectionately of her dead 
father. 

“*I never knew before that I could be so 
covetous, jealous, so evil-thinking,” was her 
regretful reflection. ‘ Money seems to bring 
out all the bad that is in one’s nature; but I 
wished him away for Bino’s sake, not my 
own.” 

Lord Loudon was still ill that night. Guelda 


who sat up all through the cold small hours be- 
side him, Robert Seaton watching also in a re- 
mote corner buried in a deep chair, humbled 
herself ard repented of her sins of thought. 
But she could not like her uncle any the better, 
although she strove to be just. 

Till and weak after the shock of seeing his 
long-lost son, Lord Loudon, after his paralyt c 
seizure, fell into a lethargy that alarmed Hillis, 
yet, rousing himself at moments, his mind 
seemingly much perturbed, he gave orders to 
send for the family lawyer immediately. 

** Poor little Bertrand—poor little tad! She 
would be vexedif he had nothing—my Guelda !” 
he muttered ; and then, turning to old Hillis, 
ne said confidentially, ‘* Her ladyship would 
like me to change my will.” 

Evidently his tottering reason confused the 
bright young granddaughter with the long- 
dead fair wife of his few happier years. 

But, when the man of business arrived, an 
unsummoned visitor had been before him, and 
Lord Loudon lay speechless and palsied, sunk 
in his great chair in the red-hung study. 

Robert Seaton instead received the lawyer, 
and seemed so overwhelmed at having brought 
this affliction upon his father by his sudden 
reappearance that the latter was genuinely 
sorry for him. ; 

‘*And he wished to alter his wil], no doubt. 
My return will make a sad difference, I fear, to 
these poor young thirgs, Bertrand’s children,” 
said the disconsolate uncle, 

“To the boy, no doubt. Miss Seaton is well 

rovided for already,” incautiously replied the 

awyer,a youngish man who succeeded his dead 
father as agent of the Loudon. estates. 

There was a little glitter in the corner of 
Seaton’s eye. 

“Ah, yes ; the old man—my father—thought 
of making Gu: lida an heiress, I believe. I trust 
he has done so; for who knows when he may 
put pen to paper again? Not but what he could 
trust me to take good care of the interests of 
both my niece and nephew.” 

“Tt will be all right, I should think, sir,” 
answered the other, vaguely remembering he 
| — no flattering tales of this same ne’er- 

o-well. 


That same midnight, when all slept in Sheen 
Abbey save himself and the nurse in the sick- 
room, Robert Seaton stood alone in Lord 
T oudon’s study betore an open bureau. He had 
unlocked it by meaus of a skeleton key, and 
now, while listening intently for any sound, 
his eyes and hands were busily searching 
among the neatly-docketed papers. 

‘*Last will, dated a year ago—I've got it!” 
he suddenly exclaimed to himself. ‘* What! 
Sixty thousand to his dearly-beloved grand- 
daughter Guelda Seaton! Flat robbery of his 
rightful heir! No, no, my respected parent— 
this won't do!” 

The man knitted his eyebrows in darkly- 
anxious thought. A sound close by startled 
him. His eyebrows rose, his eyes started as if 
already seeing some object from which he 
shrank, while his pale cheeks fell in hollows 
and his lips trembled slightly. Whir-r-r! A 
‘grandfather's clock” began striking; he had 
heard its premonitorv nvise. Seaton recovered 
himself with a smile, locked the bureau, and 
crept away stealthily. 

A few days more and Guelda and Bino knelt- 
—the girl awed, the boy sobbing—by their 
dying grandfather's bedside. Lord Loudon had 
partially recovered the use of his speech. Try- 
ing to touch Guelda’s bright bair with his best 
but almost powerless hand, the old man whis- 
pered slowly, looking at his eldest son: 

“Robert, you will be a guardian to these 
children, I charge you tc—take care of them- - 
as—you will answer for it—one day——” His 
voice died away in an indistinct murmur. 

‘*T will take the best care ot them—you may 
trust me,” replied Robert Seaton, with a ready 
assurance, 

To Guelda, even at that dread moment, his 
speech seemed a glib and false solemnity. 

A week later, after the funeral, the county 
was stirred by the sensational news that no 
will of the deceased Lord Loudon had been 
found; therefore his newly-returned heir in- 
herited everything. 

Guelda Seaton and her little brother were 
penniless orphans once more. 


(To be Continued.) 


A Sight of the Sultan. 


I have not yet told you about my seeing the 
Sultan. It was Friday, the Sabbath of the 
Mohammedans, the day when the Sultan goes 
to prayers in the mosque. We secured a team 
at half-past ten and drove toward his palace. 
It wa. not decided when he was to go; it never 
is until a few moments before the procession 
starts, because he is in fear of assassination, 
and he denies the public all knowledge so as to 
prevent any plots. Our driver was perplexed 
where to take us, First came a horseman, 
mounted on a white charger dashing down the 
street from the palace, and this was a hint as 
to the mosque. So he turned, but soon re- 
turned, and four times changed his direction. 
At last it was known, and a position was 
chosen where we, with other foreigners, could 
get an outlook upon the imposing scene. ‘the 
army of the whole city—and it is several regi- 
ments—was on duty. The cavairy was drawn 
up in military array; officers with glittering 
dress, bedecked with stars, studded with 
pearls, signs of valor in the service, darted to 
and fro on their steeds, Bands of music flung 
the sweetvess of their tones to the air. Troops 
of buglers kept the soldiers in line and time by 
their blasts. Ricnly caparisoned horses and 
splendid turnouts with all the style and wealth 
of orient and occident were gathered to the 
scene. The streets were crowded by the curi- 
ous sightseers. Everything that wealth and 
rank could do, was brought into requisition to 
add to the splendid pageant. 

At last, atter a weary waiting of an hour, 
troops of horses led the advance from the 
palace. Then came a magnificent carriage 
drawn by fawn-colored steeds, in which was 
seated the great head of the Turkish Empire. 
He looked up to the windows where I stood 
and [I caught a good giimpse of a slender, 
sickly-looking, anxious, worried man, with pale 
face and dark beard, eyes and hair. His ner- 
vous, sickly, restless look inspired me with a 
feeling of pity for him, and 1 could not envy 
him with all his power, wealth and station. 

After him came a part of the harem drawn in 
covered carriages, but with Jifted curtains—the 
women veiled, but with so thin a gauze as not 
to conceal complexion or features, and I saw 
clearly the most beautiful face it was ever my 
privilege to gaze upon. It was the perfection 
of nature decked out in the perfection of art. 
That one face was all I wanted to look at. I 
had no time for others. That was of such sur- 
penning loveliness as to hold me till it vanished 

som my sight and was gone, leaving only a 
vision of earthly beauty that will haunt me 
forever. When this was gone I caught sight 
of a gwirl about 10 years of age, decked out in an 
apparel that seemed wrought of gold, and hav- 
ing a fair girlish face which no one could help 
loving. 

I waited an hour for the return, hoping tosee 
the lady once more, but she came not that way. 
The Sultan soon returned, and this time, after 
the troop of horsemen he drove a span of milk 
white steeds, the most splendid I ever saw. He. 
was alone in the carriage, and surrounded on 
either side and behind by armed horsemen, 
from thirty to fifty, I should think. As he 
came up over the hill I saw the same anxious 
face, calling for pi‘y and not for envy, and he 
vigorously applied the whip to his prancing 
steeds. as if anxious to get into his pilded pri- 
son, where the chance shot of the assassin could 
not reach hin, 

All this was worship, and reminded me of one 
Je-us who, eighteen centuries ago, said, 
‘*Thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy 
closet, and when thou bast shut thy door, pray 
to thy Father which is in secret: and thy Father- 
which seeth in secret shall reward thee openly.” 
But this man is not a follower of Jesus, but of 
Mohammed. : 
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The Matinee Masher. 





more numerously than ever. 


of siow freight than lightning express, 
although the impression he seeks to make on 


knock the latter endwise. No one is deceived 
with such prettiness, for every one knows his 
thz2it and smiles at the transparent illusion 
xeited by a circumscribed salary and limitless 
self-esteem. Crushing a butterfly, however, is 
sorry work, and the matinee masher is more 
harmless than vicious. He has only arrived a 
little before he is due. Gaze not upon him, oh 
reader, with the eye of scorn, for this mashing 
ite*t the theater door every Saturday afternoon is 
¢incidental to callow youth just as the measles, 
the mumps and the cricken-pox are incidental 


to childhood. By and bye he will tumble to the 
situation, and will chuckle softly when he 
gazes in the days to come at his unfledged 
successor—for the good work will go bravely on 
for all time—and will wouder if some ex- 
nasher ever recognized him in those early 
Jays when he was an humble private in the 
‘anks of the matinee mashers., 



























‘A cobbler in Paris awoke the other morning 
to the knowledge that an investment of some 
two hundred francs had secured to him the 
winning pumber in De Lesseps’ Panama lottery 
cheme. What will be the ultimate result of this 
udden accession of good fortune on the son of 
St. Crispin, it is not for us to say. Most people 
rould be willing to suffer with him and take 
heir chances as to the future. This is all very 
yell for lucky cobblers, but who ever hears of 
he thousands upon thousands who scan the 
inning figures in vain for the numbers they 
ad fondly imagined would bring to them fame 
nd fortune. 

In Ontario, the law speaks in no uncertain 
ne regarding lotteries, but the amount in- 
sted here in lottery tickets is more than 
ny imagine. Hardly a week passes in 
hich this paper is not in receipt of correspon- 
nee on this subject. The men engaged in 
tery schemes have human nature down 
etty finely, and shrewd advertisements, well 
ced in widely-read papers, tell of lucky win- 
and how they received the news of their 


od fortune in a manner that excites the de- 
- of the reader to go and do likewise. 

Ine would think but little reasoning is re- 
wed to convince any thinking man or 
1an how small the chances are for those 
risk their money in such ventures. One 
“*s chance is, of course, as good as another's; 
somehow it is always the other man who 
e8 out ahead. 



















































Beauty and Intellect. 


p average author never Creams of permitt- 
is heroine to be anything buc beautiful. 
not satisfied with allowing mere worth 
umph over beauty. He may start con- 
jously with assuring you that his heroine 
strictly beautiful, but before many pages 
1 find itimpossible not to mention, casually 
ery fine eyes, or her delicate mouth, 
generally attractive expression, Char- 
Bronte’s revolt, when she determined to 
the world in a heroine who should 
pr and small and plain was in truth a 
3 because of its audacity ; yet few readers 
ie Evre have not marvelled at fastidious 
ters strange infatuation,-and—atthors 
ing in Miss Bronte’s footsteps gen- 


come to grief. It is idle to deny the 
in fiction, at least; beauty is indis- 
le. But it is not-sufficient to be told 
heroine is beautiful. With every detail of 
nd haie and complexion, til! ng other 
ion of her is intended to be left 6a our 
retina but that of a young woman 
ly lovely. She must be made charming 
der, who ia not content to be influ- 
ely.by the author's ecstacy; and just 
higher art of story writing comes in, 
pmance into apparent realism and the 
agination into a living, bewitching 
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regat.. Our First Birthday. 


SaturpsaY NiGuT has enjoyed its birthday 
and, with this number, enters upon another 
year's work as an aspirant for the favors of the 
p_ public. The dangerous period of journalistic 
. infancy has been safely passed, and this thriv- 

ing youugster has been short-coated, weaned, 

and has already learned to stand upon its feet. 

Not in the spirit of boasting, but simply as 

one relating a fact, it may be said that the re- 

cord of this paper is a practical demonstration of 
the fact that a society paper may be conducted 
b in a manner that is distiuctly removed from 
The best 
proof of this lies in the hearty manner in which 
scto, all classes of the community have supported 


SaTURDAY Ni1GurT is essentially the paper of 
Within ,its 
ie satolumns may be found something of interest to 
rs.each member of the home circle, and its career 

Jenables its promoters to view the past with 

' satisfaction, and the future with a confidence 
. £ born of the knowledge that the conductors of 
H the paper have been true to the trust that has 
L been reposed by the people of Canada in their 


Missed for a brief +earon— but not forgotten 
—only absent for a while, the outside ornament 
of the matinee is with us again, and, alas! 
In days of old 

he was much affected by the ornaments of our 
monetary institutions, but of late years he has 
considerably altered the order of his going. As 
,& matter of fact, his going at the present day 
doesn’t amount to much, and smacks more 


the observer is a rapidity that is calculated to 
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A splendid concert began on Friday evening 
of last week with a ridiculous tribute to the 


patriotic feeling of the audience. 


In other | 


words, a gentleman opened the proceedings by 
plaving God Save the Queen on the piano from 
a piece of music before him, and he did not 


play it very well either. 


Now, is not this 


absurd? It is all right for a concert to close 
with the National Anthem, or for ‘an oratorio 


scciety to open with it, in order that the con- 
tinuous effect of a work may not be marred, 
but for a concert by four artists to open with a 
piano solo of our great hymn seems fatuous, as 
there is no visible reason for it, and as it is 


simply a nuisance to have to rise in one’s seat 


when one was barely settled down in it. In 
addition to this the concert did not commence 
until half-past eight, there were long waits, 
and the end was not until a quarter to eleven. 


But this grow] about finishes any fault-find- 
ing, for the universal verdict was that it was a 
perfect concert, and so it was, from an artistic 
Miss Emma Juch was never in 
better voice, and never in more sympathetic 
The smoothness, evenness of register, 
volume, richness and fulness of voice which go 
to make the perfect singer were all present, and 
the lady’s lovely appearance and the sympa- 
thetic rendering of her songs made her per- 
formance one of the finest ever heard in 
Toronto. To crown all, she is gifted with 
that rare and priceless boon—a true ear, so 
The pathos of 
her Knowest Thou the Land, the longing for 
that country, of which only the dim memory of 
She was 
just as effective in the brilliant Jewel Song, 
and the little Roeslein auf der Haide and Annie 


point of view. 


vein. 


that her intonation is perfect. 


childhood remains, was inimitable, 


Laurie but added to her success, 
. 


Miss Hope Glenn has a contralto voice of 
singular purity and evenness, and she has a 
certain magnetism in her rendition which is 
even stronger than the charm of her voice. 
When she was here before, some five years ago, 
there was a stronger individuality and less re- 
serve in the voice, and I must confess that she 
It may be that voices, 
not being like fiddles and wine, do not im- 
Miss: Glenn 
also suffers from an undeniable artificiality of 
manner. “But she gave noble renderings of the 
Three Fishers and of Beethéven's Creation’s 
Her Jock o’ Hazeldean and Answer 
were just a trifle too light and airy for so digni- 


pleased me better then. 


prove with the march of time. 


Hymna, 


fied a woman. 


Mr. Leopold Lichtenberg when I first heard 
him was a boy of mavellous promise, and I 
His 
tone has a wonderful breadth and certainty of 
Whether loud or soft it is still the 
Executive difficulties there are none 
taste are perfect, 
coldness 
breadth of phrasing 
revel- 
ation, and the double stopping he did surpassed 


think that the promise is well fulfilled. 


intonation. 
same, 

for him, 
if one 
in expression. 
in the Scarlet 


His style and 
overlooks a 
The 

Parafan 


trifle of 
was a 


anything I have heard since Wilhelmj was 
here. 


better in Toronto than she did on this occasion. 
From the thunderous Sixth Rhapsodie to her 
own pretty intermezzo and the graceful allegro 
from McDowell's Suite, she presented the same 
contrasts of force and elegance as ever. 

* 


Rather different was the concert given on 
Monday evening at the Permanent Exhibition 
by the Beacon Orchestral Club. This club is 
composed of seven young ladies, who look very 
welland attractive as they play a programme 
of no particular force. They play fairly 
well, but I am afraid that they will 
never make a great reputation for themselves, 
There is no strength in the playing, and little 
force or light and shade. Their solo attempts 
are fair, but the cornet player loses points of 
phrasing that are both traditional and pleasing, 
and the flautist plays slowly when she comes to 
difficult passages of double-tonguing. — Still, 
though their concerts present no great musical 
value, they offer a pleasant means of passing an 
evening. METRONOME, 


————_ oe 


Old England. 


For Saturday Night. 
What a fascinating story 
Is old England's growth and glory, 
Her age, her wealth, her wisdom and renown ! 
With her courtly, knightly manners 
All emblazoned on her banners— 
Her chivalric achievement handed down ! 


From those days of joust and tourney 
She has gone a lengthy journey, 

And has trod the rugged road without a fall ; 
And though foes have often met her, 
And some traitors, too, beset her, 

She is vigorous and hale in spite of all! 


Such a kindly, dear old mater ! 
Only renegades could hate ber, 
Think ! the many million children she has fed ! 
And when dread foes expecting, 
They’ve sought her arma protecting, 
How she shielded them, aud fought, and wept, and bled ! 


Though sometimes by such fierce dealing, 
Her deep wounds were long in healing, 

And herseif and children suffered dire distress, 
Still they from such defection 
Felt a more sublime affection, 

Then sweet peace and plenty met in fond caress. 


And many a time and often 
Would her heart to pity soften 
At th’ oppression of a race in other lands ; 
Until poor pity spurning, 
With wrath indignant burning, 
She burst for ever slavery’s cruel bands ! 


Let the curious cynic rover 
Search the world’s broad surface over, 
There's not a piece of land that claims a name, 
But in some way or other, 
She is parent or step-mother, 
And there they fear or venerate her name ! 


Be her po‘iticians drur ken, 
Or her iron-clads all sunken, 
Her fortresses dismantled and spik’d her gune- 
Were it so—with worse impending, 
Sae would find some warm defending 
In th’ affection and the valor of her son-. 
R. P. CROOKmNDEN. 


Mme. Carreno was in perfect touch with 
the excellence of her surroundings, and, great 
as her successes have been, she never played 











A style of performance which seems to be 
yearly growing in popularity on the stage 
is that in which combinations of form, 
color, mirth and melody are substituted for the 
portrayal of human emotions. A light plot of 
some kind is hinted at, so to speak, and made 
a pretext for the introduction of a succession 
of striking pictures—a series of dissolving 
views, as it were, but animate with graceful 
and rhythmical motion, dazzling with many 
tints and melodious with music and song. The 
scenery is rich with the spLendor of the orient 
and the luxuriant vegetation of a sunny clime. 
These bowers are peopled with pretty girls, 
airily attired, who display the rounded graces 
of their forms in the dance, pose in artistically- 
arranged groups or perform intricate evolu- 
tions to the music of the orchestra. Every 
mechan.cal device is employed that serves 
to produce a striking effect and makes the illu- 
sion more perfect. Everything is done to pre- 
sent a picture as unreal and withal as fascin- 
ating as those enchanted lands that exist only 
in the poet’s imagination, 


But so much beauty of sight and sound is too 
rich for the average human being. That he 
may not become surfeited with sweetness, 
dashes of fun are interjected at frequent in- 
tervals. These humorous touches, the gags 
and comicalities of the funny men, relieve and 
give’a zest to the dreamy and sensuous action 
of the chorus, 


Of such is Penelope, the burlesque which was 
played by Lydia Thompson and her company 
at the Grand Opera House the first three nights 
of this week. It is a travesty on the story of 
the Odyssey. Proctor Knott, in his famous 
speech on Duluth, in the United States House 
of Representatives, said, ‘* He knew that if the 
immortal spirit of Homer could look down from 
another heaven than that created by his own 
celestial genius, he would weep tears of bitter 
anguish that instead of lavishing all the stores 
of his mighty genius on the fall of Troy, it had 
not been his more blessed lot to crystallizs in 
deathless song the rising glories of Duluth.” 
Must it not be a greater cause of grief to the 
old man’s spirit to see his beloved lero, 
Ulysses—the story of whose wanderings had 
often earned him his bread and butter in the 
villages by the Euxine Sea thirty centuries 
ago—caricatured by an Amazon in flesh-colored 
tights, who jokes about the late presidential 


election across the line? 
o 


Seriously speaking, Lydia Thompson's co:n- 
pany is an excellent one, and was well received 
by the large audiences that assembled to 
witness the performances, Miss Thompsor’s 
Ulysses and Miss Jenoure’s Peniope were both 
acted gracefully and well. The scenery was 
good, and the costumes, what there was of 
them, beautiful. The music and the action 
were lively and spirited throughout, and that 
the jokes were still wet with dew speaks 
volumes in the company’s favor. 

* 

On Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, Mr. 
Henry E. Dixey, in the burlesque of Adonis, will 
play the part of the statue come to life. Adonis 
is called a burlesque, but it is really half a 
dozen burlesques rolled into one. There is a 
mixture of Hazel Kirke, a little of Olivette, 
The Merry War, Henry Irving, and Samuel of 
Posen in it, and everything is funny. Dixey 
seems to be able to do anything. His carica- 
tures, patter songs, recitations, and grand 
ballet seem to keep the audience in roars 
during the whole evening. Adonis makes you 
laugh, and laughter, like charity, covers a mul- 
titude of sins, 


On account of the false impression which 
was created by the suppression of certain 
lithographs of the Theodora company the audi- 
ences which were attracted to the Toronto 
Opera House the first few evenings of this 
week seemed utterly unfit or unwilling to 
appreciate the play that was presented to 
them. Something of the Lydia Thompson kind 
of show was what they expected to see, with, 
perhaps, the characteristic points of such a 
performance more prominently brought out 
and exhibited with a more reckless abandon. 
When no dancers appeared, when no den of 
living lions met their startled gaze, when they 
were shown a tragedy the plot of which was 
laid among a people and in a period of time 
with which they were little acquainted, they 
had not manners enough to conceal their dis- 
appointment, and the most dramatic scenes, 
acted with much power, were marred to those 
who could appreciate them by vulgar and 
mocking exclamations. The time of the play 
is in the latter days of Roman supremacy. 
Justinian occupies the throne of the Cwsars. 
He has become enamored of and married 
a circus girl named Theodora. By means 
of her boldness and strategy he retains his 
crown, but his cruelty and cowardice ex- 
cite her contempt. About this time she is 
rescued by Fabian from a band of ruftians, and 
is loved by him. He does not know that she is 
the empress, and is all the while forming a con- 


| Spirasy to assassinate the emperor and place a 


rival on the throne. Marcellus and Fabian 
make the attempt. Marcellus is captured and 
wounded, while Fabian escapes unrecognized 
through the assistance of Theodora. Lest he 
should be forced by torture to confess the name 
of his accomplice, Marcellus begs of the empress 
to kill him. In desperation she does so and 
leaves her small dagger in his heart, where it is 
found by friends of the conspirators who pull 
the body out of the river, Fabian’s anger is 
aroused by the thought that the woman had 
killed his friend. He attemptsan unsuccessful 
revolt, is wounded and is found in the circus by 
Theodora. She confesses her love, but he 
spurns her from him, drinks a draught of 
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poison and dies. Theodora flings herself heart- 
broken on his lifeless body and the curtain 
falls. 








* 

There are many strong dramatic points in 
this play. ‘Lhe climaxes, with the exception of 
one or two which could be left out with ad- 
vantage, are impressive. The part of Theodora 
is one which requires much ability to carry it 
through successfully, and, considering the effect 
of an unsympathetic audience on a player, the 
acting of Miss McAllister is worthy of much 
commendation, and indicates powers which, 
when cultivated, will give her a good standing 
among tragic actresses. She was ably sup- 
ported by William F. Clifton as Fabian. The 
rest of the company is above the average. 

° 


































Next week the romantic Irish play, True Irish 
Hearts, will occupy the boards at the Toronto 
Opera House. The merits of this play are too 
well known in Toronto to need any further 
recommendation, 

LOBBY CHATTER. 

















A stare case—an opera-glass, 


Albani is to make a concert tour of the United 
States and Canada this winter. 


Emma Abbott and her opera company are 
making the melodies of The Yeoman of the 
Guard known to San Franciscans this week. 


An exchange says that Lydia Thompson was 
a favorite with our fathers. We always 
suspected the old man had leanings in that 
direction. 


The Duff Opera Company will shortly pro- 
duce a new operetta entitled Paola—a parody 
on the Corsican vendetta—with Lillian Russell 
in the title role. 


@Mrs. Langtry thinks that she is a trage- 
dienne. That’s why she will play Lady Mac- 
beth when she goes to the Fifth Avenue Theater 
in January. Charles Coghlan will be the Mac- 
beth, and he is to superintend the staging of 
the play. 

A new Irish sensational drama called Colleen 
Dhas Machree is described as having fifteen 
characters, a mill stream, a lake of real water, 
a gunpowder explosion and a man of-war. The 
glory of the shillelagh aud the shamrock has 
departed. 

The Mirror's dramatic critic, speaking of 
Nellie Farren’s company in Monte Cristo, Jr., 
says it is a revelation in English burlesque, and 
places it far above the performances of Lydia 
Thompson's and other English troupes of the 
same class. Nellie Farren is nearly fifty years 
of age. 

It is related of the late John Clayton, the son- 
in-law of Dion Boucicault, that he was once 
implored by a young author to read a play. 
Mr. Clayton received the play and evidently 
read it, for the aspiring playwright was handed 
the following letter a few days after: 

‘Dear Sin—I have read your play—Oh, my dear sir! 
Yours, a. ©." 

Big hearted and good-natured Johnnie Ben- 
gough, editor and caricaturist of Grip, is the 
author of acom: jy and a comic opera, neither of 
which have so far been behind the footlights. 
The former is founded on F. W. Anstey’s 
popular novel, A Tinted Venus, and was written 
before the comedietta of that name was pre- 
pared for Rosina Vokes and before Richard 
Golden came out with Scrape the Barber, 
another adaptation of Anstey’s story. While 
the basic idea is the same, the construction 
is materially different, Mr. Bengough having 
adhered more closely to the spirit of Mr. 
Anstey’s tale. The comic opera is called Puff 
& Co., and deals with the idiosyncrasies of the 
dry goods trade, satirizing good humoredly 
modern business methods. Puff & Co. needs a 
score and both pieces need a manager with 
money enough to put them properly before the 
public. It is a somewhat singular thing that 
while there are shoals of bright young Cana- 
dians who can write pretty fair verse and are 
capable of grinding out a tolerably bad libretto 
for a comic opera, there is scarcely any one 
known of competent to write a proper score. 
Ard yet we are a musical people. Or are we? 


The Waste Basket. 
















































































































































































































No matter how good a man may be, when he 
ships as a seaman he gets into a mess, 


It takes a maiden of thirty-three to confess 
that she is not so bitterly set against smoking 
alter all. 


A colored man, a hen roost and a dark night 
discount all the affinities known to chemical 
science. 

Nurse—Can I put baby in the crib, ma’am ? 
Mother—No, doggie is in the crib. Wait till 
doggie has had his nap. 


First dame—I had four teeth extracted yes- 
terday. Second dame—Indeed, I did not know 
you had so many left. 


Hotel Proprietor (jocoselyHow is your 
pulse this morning? Bogus Baron (who in- 
tends to skip his board-bill)—Still on the beat— 
still on the beat. 


Bride (to literary husband)—I have just made 
my first pound cake, Husband (eagerly)— Give 
me a piece, dear; I'm just in want of a paper 
Weight. BPride—Bo-hoo-oo. 

At the horse show. Miss de Jenkyns (dis- 
tractedly)—Oh ! mon cher Mr. Van Klack, have 

ou seen ma mere? Mr. Van Klack— Why, 

iss de Jenkyns, I thought it was a horse. 


‘Mr. Jones, don’t you think marriage is a 
means of grace?” ‘Certainly; anything is a 
means of grace that breaks up pride and leads 
to repentance.” Scene closes with a broom. 


**You fellows charge a very high price for 
pulling teeth,” said a real estate dealer toa 
dentist. ‘*Oh, I don't know about that,” was 
the confident reply, ‘‘ we only charge a dollar 
an acher.” 


Little Ted—I tell you, you can't have two 
grandmothers. Li tle Fred—Well, I know I've 
ot two, for they both come to our house, 
sittle Ted—Well, then, they must have been 
twins. aoe 


‘* My dear young lady,” said a gushing artist 
toher, “you are positively lovely! Wouldn't 
you like me todoyou in oil?” ‘Sir,” exclaimed 
ber father’s pride, indignantly, ‘do you take 
me for a sardine?" 


In the drawing-room after dinner. (They are 
discussing feminine peccadillos in genera)), 
Miss Oldame (in a burst of generosity)—I say 
women are worse than they were fifty years 
ago! Miss Pert—Ah, you remember? 


In the Garden at Lenox. Mrs. Golightly— 
Have you seen anything of Harry? Major 
Ponderous—I heard him say something about 
going in pursuit of knowledge. Mrs. Golightly 
—Ah! That means he is after the governess, 

Friendly Fritz—You vas go by Chigaco oudt, 
aindt it? Passenger (on train)— Yes, Friendly 
Fritz—I peen dere. Dots | te you vas peen 
garevul aboud dot vater dere. Ole you don'd 
vand doo ket zeek, you trinks none ofe dot 
vater dill you ket used mit him. 
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What My Lover Said. 





By the merest chance, in the twilight gloom, 
In the orchard path he met me— 

In the tall wet grass, with its faint perfume, 

And I tried to pass, but he made no room; 
Oh, I tried, but he would not let me. 

So I stood and bluehed till the grass grew red, 
With my face bent down above it. 

While he took my hand as he whispering said— 

How the clover lifted its pink, sweet head, 

To listen to all that my lover said! 
Oh, the clover in bloom—I love it! 


In the high wet grass went the path to hide, 
And the low wet leaves hurry over; 
But I could not pass on either sie, 
For I found myself, when I vainly tried, 
In the arms of my steadfast lover ; 
And he held me there, and he raised my head, 
While he closed the path before me; 
And he looked down into mine eyes and said— 
How the leaves bent down from the boughs o’erhead 
To listen to all that my lover said. 
Oh, the leaves hanging lowly o’er me! 


Had he moved aside but a little way 
I could surely then have passed him ; 
And he knew I could never wieh to stay, 
And would not have heard what he had to say 
Could I only aside have cast him. 
It was almost dark, and the moments sped, 
And the searching night wind found us; 
But he drew me nearer and softly said— 
How the pure, sweet wind grew still instead, 
To listen to all that my lover said, 
Oh, the whispering wind around us! 


I am sure that he knew when he held me fast 
That I must be all unwilling; 

For I tried to go, and I would have passed, 

As the night was come with its dews at last, 
And the sky with its stars was filling ; 

But he clasped me close when I would have fled, 
And he made me hear his story ; 

And his soul cama out from his lips wnd said— 

How the.stars crept out when the white moon led, 

To listen to all that my lover said. 
Oh, the moon and stars in glory ! 


I know that the grass and leaves will not tell, 
And I'm sure that the wind, precious rover, 
Will carry his secret so safely and well, 
That no being shall ever discover 
One vord of the many that rapidly fell 
From the eager lips of my lover. 
And the moon and the stars that looked over 
Shall never reveal what a fairy-like spell 
They wove round about us that night in the chill, 
In the path through the dew-laden «lover; 
Nor echo the whispers that made my heart swell 
As they fell from the lips of my lover. 


A Letter from Home. 





I'm sitting here thinking of you, 
Three thousand miles over the eea, 

And I'm stealing a moment or two 

_ To drop you a line at Paree, 

To tell you we miss our sweet bird, 
Who has chosen bright France for her cage 

And whose song now by strangers is heard, 
While between us the fierce billows rage. 


At home, dear, beat hearts that are true, 
And while writing the thought comes to me, 
There is one that beate ouly for you, 
For you far across the blue sea. 
And I know, while he hears with delight 
Of your graces and triumphs afar, 
That without you his life is all night, 
And the thought of you, cearest, its etar. 


Well, how are you getting along ? 
And what do you think of Paree ? 
And what is your latest new song ? 
And when will ) ou sing it fer me ? 
So next year you make your debut, 
And bow to the critics of France ? 
Just save me a ticket or two; 
I'll order them now in advance. 


Your triumph I’m sure will be great. 
Just think of the laurels you'll win. 
The number of bearts that you'll break, 

My dear, when ) ou've once started in! 
You'll goon become rich and renowned, 

And many will bow at your feet ; 
With glory you'll surely be crowned— 

Your triumphs wil then be complete 


But let not success turn your brain ; 

Just give a kind thought, now and then, 
To those who are over the main, 

And longing to see you again, 
Who eagerly watch for the word 

The next wail may bring them, perchance, 
That tells how our own little bird 

Is turning the heads of all France. 


I think I can see you that night, 
As the curtains rolls up on the scene ; 
The beautiful forms and the light, 
And you sitting spinning, I ween. 
I hear the grand burst of applause 
That comes when you've ended your song, 
And I see you €0 happy because 
You have pleased that wonderful throng. 


And I trust, as you stand there a queen, 
So proud and so happy and glad, 
With the glitter and music between 
The world that is sometimes eo sad, 
That you'll send, by an angel of love, 
A message to Him who gives all, 
And thank the kind Father above, 


Who listens whenever you call 
Ruta McKEnzis. 


Regret. 





Friends depart and memory takes them 
To her caverns pure and deep, 

And a forced smile only wakes them 
From the stumbers where they sleep. 

Who shall sohool the heart's affection ? 
Who shall banish ite regret ? 

If you blame my deep dejection, 
Teach, oh, teach me to forget. 


Bear me not to festive bowers ; 

It was with them I met there Tast. 
Weave me not spriag’s early flowers, 
They will remind me of the past. 
Music sounds like mournful wailing 
In the halls where we have met. 
Youth's gay call is nmavailing— 

Teach, oh, teach me to forget. 


One who hopelessly remembers, 
Cannot bear a dawning light; 
He would rather watch the embers 
Of a flame that once was bright. 
Who ehall school the heart's affection ¢ 
Who shall banish its regret? 
If you blame my deep dejection, 
Teach, oh, teach me to forget. 
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One nuisance Father Adam missed 
In the brave oli days of yore, 
He wasn’t asked by Mother Eve, 
** Have you ever loved before?” 
» Jack seldom wears his dressing-gown, 
You ask me ‘** Why ?”—it maybe |— 
Because the pattern is so loud 
It always wakes the baby. 
Tutestate died that miser Fliat, 
Who lived like a hermit—alone, 
Intestate, yes, but none deny 


He'd always a will of his own. 
H. K. ©. 


. * 

“‘Papa feels the affair very keenly,” wrote a 
daughter of Lord Sackville toa friend in New 
York (if we are to believe Truth of New York, 
which I confess I generally do not), ** and I don’t 
think he will get another night's rest until he 
is once more on the ocean, bound for dear old 
England.” - 

It was rather rough on the old diplomat who 
bas been so often in the near neighborhood of 
back alley politics, and, after all, has been 
caught napping by a scheme as flimsy as it is 
rascally. An English politician one may trust 
—as far as one can see him—but the politician 
Americanus, like the Mephitis putorius, is 
altogether to be avoided by the diplomat who 
desires to keep the skirts of office wholesome. 

* 


* 7. 

Says the Detroit Free Press, ‘It is rather a 
singular coincidence that the English ambas- 
sador should sail by the Westphalia.” This is 
intended for a mot, but, alas for its ill fortune, 
Lord Sackville sailed in La Bourgogne, of the 
Havre line, accompanied by Miss West and the 
Chamberlains. 


* * 

An eyesore that has vexed the public vision 
for many years has at length been removed, 
and the Horticultural Gardens are now, in 
every sense of the word, thrown open to the 
public. Of all gifts to the citizens by private 
individuals I don’t think there is one for which 
we should feel more grateful than this, and 
thousands of mothers have had reason to bless 
the man whose generosity has provided their 
little ones with such a pleasant spot, where 
they may romp and tumble to their heart's 
delight! With the pulling down of the palings 
at the Gardens there appears one gentleman on 
the scene who is bound to get his work in, and 
that is the individual who delights in short 
cuts from corner tocorner. He is already in full 
bloom, and it is safe to affirm that two narrow 
pathways will soon be visible to the naked 
eyes, the one extending from the north. west to 
the south-east, and the other from the north- 
east to the south-west boundaries. 

aa * 

The man who goes out between the acts has 
received a fair amount of attention from the 
funny press-men, and every now and then a 
wave of popular indignation threatens to carry 
him out of the business altogether. Now all 
this may do very well for a momentary news- 
paper flutter, but the man who goes out has 
also something which entitles him to the floor. 
‘There isa social obligatioz restingonthe habitual 
theater-goer. People do not goto the theater 
to see the‘play only—they want to see the play 
certainly, but they also want to see one 
another. Why does a really tirst-class theater 
provide smoking rooms, ladies’ parlors and 
foyers?) The modern theatrical habitue very 
properly objects to sitting in a semi-upright 
position in an iron chair for nearly three morta) 
hours when he wants to speak to an old friend 
five rows off, He wants, it maybe, to shake 
hands with an acquaintance ina box. He may 
want to drive away the pangs of cramp in the 
knees, and the scent of the _ tube-roses, 
Florida water and Patchouli from his nostrils. 
It is also barely possible he may want to brace 
up with a B and S for the next act. 


Every one knows the tendency (and a very 
proper one it is too) of first-nighters to meet in 
the foyer, socially, and exchange views about 
the play. It isone of the charms of the theater 
that you can meet bright acquaintances there 
and have a few pleasant words with them. I 
know that the individual who goes out between 
the acts is generally suspected of drinking 
gin and water, or something of the sort—than 
which nothing is more unjust. If men are to 
take their choice between sitting upright on 
those cruel seats at the close of each 
act, and being suspected of incipient in- 
intoxication on their return when the curtain 
rises, most men will prefer to be the victims of 


anisapprehension. 


One hundred thousand dollars profit on an 
investment of six:y dollars is more than the 
wildest outside broker would dare to promise 
his client. Yet this is what Lherant, a cob- 
bler of the Rue d'Antin, Paris, bas earned 
beyond the possibility of a doubt. A month 
ago he was poorer than the oft-quoted church 
‘mouse, but the lucky drawing of a piece of 
paper with 262,478 marked on it entitles this 
son of St. Crispin to the big prize of the Panama 
lottery loan. 


Since then peace has been a stranger to him. 
Applications for money poured in by the first 
post ; so did offers of marriage—but al] to no 
purpose. Lherant is a philosopher as well as a 
lucky cobbler of thirty four, and has wisely 


-concluded there is more beauty as well as satis- 


faction just at present in the single life. He 
also considers that no man can reasonably 
expect to draw more than one lottery prize ina 
lifetime. 


° 

Hanlan’s star has waned and O'Connor's is 
in the ascendant. On Monday next the new 
champion will be home, and a big attempt will 
be made to resume the old triumphal proces- 
sions which used to mark the return of the 
Island sculler, whose colors have been low- 
ered again this week by an Australian oars- 
man. Let us be sensible in this matter, by 
giving a sensible recep ion to the lad who has 
«done so well—but don't iet us overdo the thing. 

St. GEORGE, 





| To Correspondents. 





(Correspondents will address—‘‘ Correspondence Column,” 
| SaturpDay Niout Office). 


El. Teb (City) writes: (1) I have just re- 
ceived an invitation to the wedding of a young 
lady at whose house I have been an occasional 
caller for three years past. Should I send a 
present to the bride? Ifso, does the fact of my 
parents (who will also be guests) sending a 
present excuse me? (2) Please explain (for the 
benefit of many other readers besides myself) 
the social entertainment called a ‘‘ paper 
chase.” Answer—(1) If you accept the invita- 
tion, not o herwise, you are, according to the 
present absurd custom, expected to make a 
present, unless you are under 18. Your parents’ 
present would save you in the latter event. (2) 
By referring to the society column of last 
week's SATURDAY NIGHT, you will understand 
what a paper chase is. Asa general rule the 
hounds are on foot. 

I, Fairbairn (St. Catharines).—O'Connor, 
the oarsman, is a Canadian of Irish descent. 

Gladys (City).—Your letter reached us too 
late for reply last week. We are under the 
impression that the last voyage of Lady Brassey 
has not been published yet. With regard to 
your former question, we cannot say whether 
the Duke of Norfolk has been married once or 
twice. A desperate attempt has been made by 
sensational American papers to marry ‘him off 
to a Baltimore lady, for which there is not the 
slightest foundation. 

Bereaved (Hamilton).--The strict etiquette 
of widow’s mourning is that it should last for a 
year and a day, but people usually wear much 
the same sty!e of dress the second year as the 
first, if elderly ; younger widows mitigate the 
severity of crape, but often still wear very deep 
mourning. Young women give up the cap, 
but keep to collars and cuffs very often, the 
same hemmed muslin as at first. But all this 
is, of course, a matter of individual feeling. 
For the second year the usual custom is to have 
the dress heavily hemmed with crape for six 
months, then the crape is lightened after nine 
months, plain black at two years, balf mourn 
ing for six months. This is what custom says. 


Escort (Toronto) asks: When making a 
morning, or rather, an afternoon call, is it 
proper to leave one’s hat and stick in the hall 
or take them into the drawing-room? Answer 
—Take them with you into the drawing-room, 
certainly. An umbrella may he left in the hall. 


Puzzled One (City).—We have carefully con- 
sidered your question, which is a little puzzling 
at first sight. B gets married first, and A can- 
not call on her because she lives in Hamilton. 
Then A gets married, and is out of the visiting 
.adius for B. A now comes for a visit to B's 
neighborhood, and who is to call first? B 
should call first, fortwo reasons. In the first 
place, she is a resident, and in the country a 
resident always calls on a visitor; in the 
second place, A is a bride, so older brides must 
call on her. 








Gossip About Women. 


Miss Katherine P. Wormeley, the brilliant 
translator of Balzac, is the daughter of Rear- 
Admiral Ralph R. Wormeley of the British 
Navy, and her maternal grandfather was a 
brother of the American Commodore Preble. 
During the civil war, Miss Wormeley was an 
official of the Sanitary Commission on the 
Potomac, and she has embodied her experience 
in a book which will be publisned soon. 


Mrs. M. H. Garnet Barboza (colored) recently 
addressed a meeting at the Manchester (Eng.) 
Town Hall, on the social and educational! con- 
dition of Liberia. Mrs. Barboza is the principal 
of a school in the negro republic of Liberia, and 
is visiting England in order to obtain sufficient 
funds to increase the existing accommodation, 
and develop the training which is given to the 
native women. 

Mrs. Mary Labouchere, wife of the editor of 
London Truth, whose contributions to the 
World in the shape of foreign letters are 
familiar to all its readers, is an ardent politic- 
ian, and shares the advanced liberal views of 
her husband. Latterly she has been making 
political speeches in England to the accompani- 
ment of the most enthusiastic applause from 
her hearers. 

Princess Sophie, the youngest sister of the 
German Emperor, and the prospective bride of 
Constantine, Duke of Sparta and heir to the 
Greek throne, is not pretty, but attractive. 
She has a round, fresh face, and looks a little 
like her grandmother, Queen Victoria, and a 
good deal like her father, the late Emperor 
Frederick. 

Mrs. Mattie McClellan Brown, vice-president 
of the Cincinnati Women’s College, was one of 
the founders of the Prohibition party, and asa 
leader among the Good Templars helped sow 
the seed of the present movement when most 
of those now engaged in the W. C. T. U. were 
not temperance workers. 

Two young Canadian journalists, Miss Sarah 
Jeannette Duncan and Miss Lily Lewis, are 
now in Japan, and intend to write up social 
life there as they see it. They have letters of 
introduction from high English officials, and a 
readable book will probably be the result of 
their trip. 

Dr. Caroline S. Rodgers of Rochester, N.Y., 
has been appointed examining physician of the 
female department of the State Industrial 
School. This is the first instance of a woman 
physician receiving such an appointment. She 
is about thirty-five years of age, and is a native 
of Rochester. 

- Miss Lida A. Churchill, author of the popular 
book, My Girls, and other works, is one of 
Maine’s brilliant women, her old home being in 
New Gloucester. Miss Churchill now lives at 
Valley Falls, Rhode Island. She is still young 
and promises much good work for the future. 

Princess Eugenie of Sweden sacrificed her 
family jewels to build a hospital upon an is- 
land off the coast, where poor cripples might 
be nursed and healed. Her brother, the king, 
thought her crazy to sell all the crown jewels 
that had fallen to her share. 

Marshal Bagzaine's first wife died in France. 
His second, who was a Mexican, and whose 
devotion to him on his escape was so remark- 
able, is in her own country, where she was 
recalled some time ago by private affairs, 


Florence Nightingale is now a confirmed in- 
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| of its own accord. J d : 
cannon ball, though it weighs thirty-three 


valid, and is a patient at St. Thomas’ Hospital, 
in London. Her services during the Crimean 
war injured her spine, and she has never re- 
covered from the effecte thereof. 

Mrs. Rebecca Taylor, the mother of Bayard 
Taylor, is a‘ive and hearty. She recently made 
a visit to West Chester, Pa., to see the me- 
morial window placed in the public library in 
honor of her son. 

Constance Frederica Gordon-Cummings, tra- 
veler and author, gets $250 a year from the 
British civil list, in consideration of her liter- 
ary merits. . 

Queen Patience, wife of King Ja Ja, recently 
visited England on her way to join her husband 
at St. Vincent. She is only 18 years old, and 
speaks English very well. 

Mrs. R. H. S. Townsend of New York has 
begun the erection of a chapel and library for 
Bellevue Hospital, which will cost $16,000, 

Several women in New York mae a living 
by going from house to house combing, wash- 
ing and caring for the hair of other women. 

The Princess Sophia of Prussia is learning 
Greek, and the Crown Prince of Greece is help- 
ing her. They are to be married. 

Madame Christine Nilsson is an honorary 
member of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association of New York. 

Miss Ames, datighter of the governor of 
Massachusetts, is said to look wonderfully 
like the Princess of Wales. 

The Queen Dowager and Regent of Spain has 
just celebrated her thirtieth birthday anniver- 
sary. 

Mrs. Eliza S. Boyd of Laramie, Wyoming, 
was tke tirst woman foreman of a jury. 

The St. Louis Hygienic College of Physicians 
and Surgeons has a woman as dean, 

Mrs. Sheridan will enlarge her cottage at 
Nonquitt and spend her summers there. 

Harriet Hosmer, the sculptress, is said to be 
writing a psychological novel. 

The Empress of Japan is an earnest student 
of modern European languages. 

Over one hundred women were granted pat 
ents last year by the U. S. Government. 

Girls are employed a3 shingle packers in the 
mills at Bay City, Mich. 

Lucy Larcom was an Illinois school teacher in 
pioneer days. 

Women edit five newspapers in Louisiana. 





Jugglers’ Tricks. 





‘*T started operations when I was but six 
years old, playing with the eggs my mother in- 
tended fer her puddings,” says a juggler toa 
San Francisco Examiner reporter. ** These I 
woula throw in the air, catching them on a 
place, always with the same resuit—a smash. 
This was really my first start. I always juggle 
with common things, for the simp!e reason that 

eople go home and try to do it themselves. 
They will then find out how very difficult an 
apparently easy trick is. You must commence 
with small brass balls, making a start witha 
single ball in the left hand. Every throw leads 
you to feel the ball better. It is obvious why 
the start is made with the left hand, It is the 
more uncertuin of the two, and training alone 
will make it as sure and safe as the right. Now, 
I will give you arule for throwing knives in the 
air. If I have half a dozen I propel one with 
just sufficient force to give it half a turn, an- 
other gets a whole turn, athird gets a turn and 
a half, a fourth two turns, I catch them all by 
the handle. 

“One of the best of my many juggling feats 
is the egg and cannon ball. I catch first one 
and then the other on a plate. I learned by 
experience just to time the arrival of the egg 
on the surface of the plate, and I gather it up 
gently while itis falling. Soit really slips on 
It is just the same with the 


pounds. : 

**Paul Cinquevalli is doing a very pretty trick 
now with acigarand holder. Aftera little pre- 
liminary in the way of throwing the two about, 
the holder suddenly drops into his mouth, the 
cigar finding its way into tre holder shortly 
afterward. Then with a jerk of the head the 
cigar performs a double somersault and again 
falls into its place in the holder, But Paul 
Cinquevalli told me that the most difficult 
trick he ever performed took him nearly two 
years before it was in a fit state to be intro- 
duced. It was suggested to him one night at 
supper. The guests insisted upon his giving 
them something new. So he took up his knife 
and fork and selected an exceptionally hard 
potato. He kept-the three spinning in the air 
for some time, then suddenly cutting the po- 
tato in two, and keeping a!l going again until, 
as a finale, he caught one-half on the knife and 
the other on the fork. It was, as he said, an 
exceptionally lucky performance, for he had 
never attemp‘ed it before. 

“IT should like to tell you of aremarkable con- 
juring trick I saw performed while on a voyage 
from London to Calcutta. The conjurer was a 
Parsee, whom you might have taken for a 
respectable servant out of place, but who was 
actually a small landowner who was traveling 
for pleasure, and had taken up conjuring as an 
amusement. Spreading a white cloth on the 
deck of the steamer, he sat down, with his back 
resting against the companion-hatch. As soon 
as he bad settled himself, he turned to one of 
our fellow-voyagers and asked for the loan ofa 
rupee, which he requested should be given to 
one of the ladies present. The lady took it, and 
at the request of the conjurer lcoked at it, and 
declared it to be really a rupee. The conjurer 
then told the lady to bend it back to the gen- 
tleman from whom he had borrowed it. The 
gentleman took it, and then followed the follow- 
ing dialogue : 

“* Conjurer—Are you sure that is a rupee? 

‘Fellow Voyager— Yes. 

‘*Conjurer—Close your hand upon it and 
hold it tight. Now think of some country in 
Europe, but do not tell me your thought. 

**After a moment’s pause, the gentleman 
who held the coin said he had thought of a 
country. ; ; 

“*Tnen open your hand,’ said the juggler. 
‘See what you have got, and tell meif itisa 
coin of the country you thought of?’ 

* It was a five franc piece, and our friend had 
thought of France. He was going to hand the 
coin to the Parsee, but the latter said: ‘No; 
pass it to another sahib.” As { happened to be 
the nearest, the five franc piece was handed to 
me. I looked closely at it. Then, shutting my 
hand, thought of America. When I opened it 
I found a Mexican dollar. This I handed to 
the gentleman on a7 right, who in turn 
thought of Russia and on opening his hand 
found a Russian silver piece in place of the 
Mexican dollar. The juggler performed sev- 
eral other tricks during the voyage, but they 
were of a commonplace kind, and in no way 
comparable to the coin trick, which I have 
never seen rivaled,” 





A Baby Beaver’s Dam. 

A college professor in Maine tells how he 
convinced a friend who did not believe that 
beavers could build dams. He bought a baby 
beaver of a hunter one day and sent it to his 
sceptical friend. The beaver became a great 
Ee in the house, but showed no signs of want- 


pg to build dams, until one Monday morning a | a pair of the new Eure 
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Unc'e Thomas has been fixed up by the boys during a particularly lethargic sleep and is just 


about half waked up. 


Aunt Betheaida (coming in)—Now, Thomas Panfish! you look jest like what you've allus 


acted like !—Judge. 





leaky pail full of water was put on the floor in 
the back kitchen. The beaver was there; he 
was only a baby then, too, but the moment he 
saw the water oozing out of acrack in the pail 
he scampered into the yard, brought in a chip, 
and commenced building his dam. His owner 
was called and watched the little fellow, very 
much astonished by what he saw. He gave 
orders to have the pail left there, and the in- 
dustrious neaver kept at his work four weeks, 
when he had built a solid dam all around the 
pail. The professor’s friend believes now that 
beavers really know a thing or two about 
bnilding dams. 
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A Crow's Cunning. 


A turkey was feeding by the roadside, not far 
from a farm house. Near him was a broken 
and dead tree trunk, on which a crow lighted, 
and was looking at the turkey enjoying his 
meal. The crow soon exhibited a desire to par- 
take of the same food, and alighted near the 
turkey. A strut, spread and semi-rotation of 
the tail and thundering with the wings fol- 
lowed on the part of the turkey.’ He dashed at 
the crow; but the latter dodged, went over the 
turkey's back, and alighted on the other side. 
This was repeated over and over, proving to 
the turkey that the crow’s strategies were more 
than his own skill could overcome. At first his 
rage was uncontrollable: but, finding he was 
defeated, he at length, willing or unwilling, let 
the crow finish his meal. I stood still to see 
how the conflict would end, till I became con- 
vinced that a crow’s cunning and agility are 
more than a match for a turkey's size. 








In the Dry Goods Store. 


A lady and her little daughter were shopping. 
The child sat on a counter stool and watched 
the people coming and going. Presently she 
saw a lady elegantly dressed who stopped at 
their counter and handed a waterproof and 
umbrella to the young girl in charge. 

Take care of these things until I call for 
them,” she said in an autocratic tone. 

Then she sailed away. 

The bright eyes of the child followed her. 
The little face wore a look of distress. 

** Why, mamma,” she whispered, ‘‘she didn’t 
even say please.” 

Sooner than she expected to, the lady returned 
to the counter. 

‘** T will take my things,” she said. 

There was some little delay in finding them. 

* I bope vou haven't lost or misplaced them,” 
she said, in a severe tone to the girl. 

No, here they were. Madam took them coolly 
and without a word walked off. 

This was more than the child could stand. 
Leaning over so that her sweet face came close 
to that of the girl clerk, she said sweetly : 

“Thank you!” 





Not a Fast Color. 


A railroad engineer who had a danger-signal 
head of hair, got a barver to dye it black, but 
the color didn’t stay. A brother of the foot- 
board met him soon after and said: 

* Jim, were you hurt much?” 

“Hurt where?” 

**In the accident.” 

‘What accident ?” 

‘Why, the washout, of course.” 

Jim grinned but he had to treat, 
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He Misunderstood. 
Robinson—How does it come that you are 
always in the courts? 
Laiwyer—That’s my business, 
Robinson—Oh, well, I wouldn't get so touchy 
about a little thing if I were you. 


——_ ——-- +e —_ —. 


Literary Cultivation. 


“Oh, Mrs. Watts, you should join our | 


literary society !” 

“Should I?” 

**Yes, indeed! We study and learn so much. 
Last meeting we took up Carlyle’s quarrels 
with his wife.” 

‘*Tt must have been interesting.” 

“Very. Next meeting we shall investigate 
the private life of Goethe and his love affairs.” 

* How instructive!” 


Employer (entering suddenly).—Don’t let me interrupt you, 
c ~ Helesioes Felt-Soled Chests eanpelotte 


A Long-Felt Want. 





‘Yes, and we have found out everything 
about Poe's dissipation and disreputable con 
duct, and purpose soon to thoroughly investi- 
gate the immoral actions of Voltaire.” 

“*Tndeed |” 

‘*Oh, there’s nothing like a literary society to 
increase one’s culture. You ought to join!” 


> 


The Minister’s Dinner Table. 
Mrs. Dominie Spouter—That was a lovely 





sermon of yours this morning. Leonidas, upon\ 


the Sanctity of Resting on the Sabbath. 


Rev. Leonidas Spouter—Yes, yes, my dear. | 


| But I must say one thing. If the cook doesn’t 
get up earlier Sunday morning so as to give us 
a thoroughly-cooked course dinner, I shall 
insist upon your discharging her. 

| 

| 


- 





In Chicago. 


Mrs. Breakaway—Sad about Judge States, 
wasn't it. 

Mrs. Laiter—Awful! How did it happen? 

Mrs. Breakaway—The cable message said he 
= to mount an Alp or something, and fell 
off. 
Mrs. Laiter—What terribly careless drivers 
they must have over there! 





A Distinction and a Difference. 
“Helen, say that you will be mine !” 
“‘T shall say nothing of the sort. Jf you care 
to be my husband, however, we can discuss the 
question.” 








A Candid Confession. 


‘** Well, farmer, how are the crops?” 

“Very good.” 

“You don’t kick about anything then?” 

a 

‘“*Then what are you looking so blue about ?” 

‘** Because I don’t know anything that I can 
complain of.” 





One or More than Six Hundred. 
Al— Were you at Balaklava, may I ask? 
Tailor—Lord. no! Why? 

Al—You charge so magnificenily. 





A Protest. 

Little Boston Girl (as the hair brush is 
reached for)—-Mamma, the consecutiveness and 
the prevalency of these interminable castiga- 
tions are slowly sapping my very life! 





A Great Truth. 


Agnes—Tommy, how old are youf 

Tommy—Eight. How old are you? 

Agnes—Seven. 

Tommy—Come, now! You're older! 
women never tell your real ages. 


—_ 


You 





Juvenile Gastronomy. 
Johnnie—Mamma, please give me another 
apple. 
Mamma--Another! 
many? 
Johnnie—No. 


Haven’t you eaten too 


I've only had fourteen. 
+e 





The Czar’s Crown. 


The imperial crown of the Czar of all the 
Russias is the finest ever worn by a sovereign, 
It is in the form of a bishop's mitre, and carries 
on its crest a cross composed of five of the most 
beauti ul diamonds ever cut, supporting the 
largest ruby in the world. Eleven great dia- 
monds in a foliated arch, rising from the front 
and back of the crown, support this cross ap? 
| ruby, and on either side is a hoop of thiry 
| eight pearls, than which there are nohandsonm 
known. 








No Encouragement. \ 
| ‘Did you ask Miss Pointer to dance last 
night?” ‘‘ Yes, and she said she was engaged.” 
*“*And what did she say the second time?” 
‘That she was tired.” 

** And the third time?” 

| ‘*That she was going home.” 
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CHAPTER XV.—ContTINvUED. 

Lady Grizel’s turn came rext. Ronald sought 
her with more alacrity and alight heart. ‘She 
wi'l be really glad. What has pleased me has 
always given her ten times as much pleasure, 


I verily believe, he said to himself, with a man’s | 


happy selfishness, 

A brisk voice desired him to *‘ Come in!” as, 
ascending some narrow winding steps, he 
knocked at the door of a tiny turret-chamber 
that overhung the old flower-garden, and looked 
from the outside like a swallow’s nest of 
masonry clinging to the old gray walls. 

**I know what brings you!’ cried Grizel, 
witha rather forced gaiety, as Ronald, lower 
ing his tall head under the low-arched doorway, 
lifted the portiere and entered. 


her eyes were very duil, her manner was all the 
brighter and her voice quick. ‘She is gone, 
fond lover, and you are coming to be consoled. 
Congratulations first, condolences after—eh?” 

* You know then? 
you ?” asked Ronald, joyful to be metso warmly 

alf-way. 

“I told her. I knew it all along—ever since 
the revels. Dyed black hair could not deceive 
my eyes, Ronaid.” 

**So you knew me then? No one else did ex- 
cept Guelda, You have aiways been such a 
true sister to me, I am not surprised at your 
recognising me in any disguise; but was it not 
wouderful she did too?” was Airlie’s smiliug 
answer, forgetting his present desolation at 
Gueldas ab-ence in the delight of retrospection. 

* Woat—Guelda knew you then?” muttered 
Lady Grizel slowly, in surprise, musing within 
herself; then suddenly, with a strange out- 
burst of warmth—“*I am glad she knew you. 
It proves——” 

Buc what it proved she did not say. Ronald | 
in his loverlike eagerness to disburthen himself 
tosuch a sympathetic listenerof his own sense of 
loss at his lady-love’s sudden summons, never 
noticed the break in Lady Grizel’s sentence. 
He was full of new-born exagyerated fears lest 
the journey might try Guelda’s health, though 
only on the previous day he had praised the | 
open air forest rearing that euabied her to | 
walk all day over the heatwer and at nightfall | 
to have a siep still springy and firm when most 
other women would have been tired out. He | 

rieved with his darling’s grief on hearing of | 

rd Loudon's iilness, and yet seltishuess 

whispered this might truly make matters 

easier. Lastly, in his overflowing of heart, | 
Rouaild rambied on more blithely of his late 

hopes and fears ard joy—of his proud regret 

that she—his Guelda—was cited as au heiress. 

That had been a bitterness to his poor man’s 

proverbial pride. 

“You two could not get on without it, | 
Ronald. A girl brought up in luxury could | 
meet poverty more cheerfully, I am certain, 
than one like Gueida, who Knows what it 
means. There—don’t call down a thunder- 
bolt on my head! Can you not see that, after | 
some twenty years of plenty, the one could 
atford to fast, while she who has just tasted 
good things, after being reared im famine, | 
would find it all the harder in her heart to 
resign them? Though that, I believe, Guelda 
would be ready to do for you ungrudgingly.” 

**I1 don’t want to be a fool about the money,” 
Jaughed Ronald uneasily. ‘Still may I uot 
own to the wish it were mine to give her?” 

“No; wishes go to my head like wine—I 
can’t see the sober facts around me if I take to 
wishing. And now asto wishes—may I beg of 
you to leave me time to dress? Orher peovle 
must dine, you will own, dear old Ronald, 
though you could live on air. There—be 
thankful you have not to ask Guelda to bear 
poverty’s burden for your sake, though I am 
sure she would do it more bravely than any 
Ove.” 

Lady Grizel drove him out of her ‘‘den,” as 
she call-d the turret-room, with playful scold- 
ing. On the threshold Ronald stopped, how- 
ever, to deliver himself of thanks, with effusion 
of heart, for having found such a good, kind 
listener. 

‘* What a dear sister you are to me, Grizel! 
Even as a boy I thought there was no one like 
you, and now I think there is only one in the 
world before you,” he said, affectionately, and 
stooped te kiss her cheek in brotherly fashion, 
as he had always done from earliest school 
days, on home-comings and leave-takings, or on 
high days and holidays. And it was Grizel 
who had come flying to throw her arms about 
his neck and kiss him herself when he marched 
home proudly after landing the bizgest salmon 
that the oldest keeper could ever reco!lect being 
caught in the river, and when he had shown 
her the noble antlers of that * poor dappled 
fool,” his first stag, and when, on “' first juin- 
ing” his regiment, the Blues, he consented to 
display the glories of his uniform witb secret 
pride, but outward condescension, for Grizel's 
benefit. But Ronald forgot, 

After he had kissed her and gone out of the 
room, Lady Grizel stood very still while the 
tirm tread echoed down the old stone passage 
outside. Then she turned, and instead of going 
to dress as she had said, flung herselt face 
downwards, on a sofa, her body writhing in 
mute agony, gripping hard at the cushions, 
rolling her head to and fro, as if tortured and 
vainly seeking for rest. ; 

‘I thought I could bear it—I thought I could 
bear it—but it—but, oh, I cannot!” she 
moaned, 

Like many another woman, she had to bear 
this terrible anguish, and in secret. Tears 
would have relieved her throbbing brain, but 
her eyeballs were dry and burning. Then the 
warning of a gong, stealing like a humming 
sound into her ears, after traversing the many 
and distant passages of the great castie, roused 
the-prone figure, and she rose slowly, passing 
her hands over ber forehead and giving some 
little moans in self-pity. She must dress and 
go downstairs and pretend to dine, meet with 
a smiling calm, malicious or sympathetic in- 
yuiries from her guests with respect to Guelda 
‘eaton’s gsudden_ departure, hear it hinted 
Swing, Ogly that Ronald Airlie seemed out of 
'eivg ** gsympathize with her cousin, and re- | 

Ing hei lover’s confidences, “Islay and I 

4¢ / watched closely to-night. We must not 

3} My secret might be guessed—who 

knows ?-—as well as his,” she thought to herself. 

After hardening her heart, Lady Griz! Airlie 
went to face her little world with more even | 
than usual of her brusque bonhomie that was 
yet ics If the sign of her high breeding, being 
too proud to show pride ; the darkly warm car. 
nation that never left her bruvette complexion 


reat crowd, ar was deeper than usual, her brisk cheery voice 
en the hours ¢ and distinct laugh rang more loudly and fre- 
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quently. She demeaned herself bravely as a 
worthy daughter of her house. 





On the afternoon of the next day, after 
aveling all night, Guelda reached Sheen 
She was fatigued rather from agita.- 
;tion of mind than from the exertion of the 


journey, and had felt her anxiety the more | 


that there was no one with whom she could 
share it. 
complained of feeling so unwell before the 
visit to Scotland that in compassion Guelda 
had left her behind at Sheen, contenting her- 
self with the help of Lady Grizel’s second 
She regretted Julie on the journey 


ts, Mrs. McMhome, who had now been with her a year aud 


the quickest, ** most perfect treasure” of 
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khély; yet she had telegraphed on the | 

arher hired fly drove up at last to the 
iy ofrance, Guelda sprang out eagerly, 
wn. 
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Her gipsy- | 
brown complexion was flushed, and, though ! 


Did she—Guelda—tell | 


Her own French maid, Julie, had | 


td. No doubt, she thought, she had come | 


and met the old butler, who opened the door 
for her at the same instant. 

* How is Lord Loudon, Hillis?” asked the 
girl, in a voice of hasty anxiety. 
| °* His lordship is better, Miss Seaton; he is 
past all present danger, they say, You must 
not be alarmed: though it wasastroke. He is 
going on well now. But-——” replied the old 
{ man, with a curious look of pity, as his look 
| rested on Guelda’s eager features, that belied 
the reassuring words, 

The girl interrupted him with a rapid flow of 
questions upon the symptoms, the doctors’ ver- 
| dict, whether Master Bertrand was well. St:ll 
| Hillis reassured her on all these points. Guelda 
was about to pass on hurriedly through the 
great hall, when the family major-domo stopped 
her respectfully. 

** But, Miss Seaton—but,” he stammered, ‘‘if 
you will excuse my asking a favor, please do 
not mention to any one that I telegraphed for 
you. It was a liberty. No, my lord is too ill 
to know, and, if he had his senses, you would 
be the first one he would ask for—that we all 
think. But another person arrived here unex- 
pectedly only two days ago; and, as he is act- 
ing as master now——” 

**He! Whom do you mean?” 

Old Hillis coughed in a very awkward man- 
ner; then, ordering the tall beplushed and 
powdered footmen to remove the luggage, as 
soon as they were out of hearing he moved 
mysteriously close to Guelda, saying, in earnest 
and feeling accents: 

**My dear young mistress, it may be a blow 
to you; but we trust that somehow these 
things will turn out for the best, though we 
cannot see how. No, that’s what dashes me! 
For, when he stayed away so long, he might 
| just have stayed for ever.” maundered the old 

servant. ‘‘Goodness knows—excuse my free- 
dom, Miss Seaton—with you as our young mis- 
tress, and Master Bino the heir, we were all as 
happy as heart could wish.” 

‘**But who is ‘he’? Who has come? Do 
speak !” cried Guelda, on thorns. 

“The person--I beg pardon, gentleman,” 
said Hillis, with an unwilling slowness that was 
exasperating—that has come is a very near re- 
lation of yours; he is, in fact, your uncle, Mr. 
Robert Seaton, who was supposed to have died 
in Anstralia.” 

‘“*Mr. Robert Seaton—my grandfather's eld- 
est son!” came from Guelda’s lips in bewilder- 
ment. ‘ Then he is—he is a 

At that moment the door at the upper end of 
the hall opened, and a man descended with an 
air of haste the slippery wide steps leading 
from the morning-rooms, 

*“Welcome to Sheen Abbey, my dear niece— 
my dearest girl! So you are my poor brother 
Bertrand’s daughter?” ne exclaimed as he ap- 
peared, holding out both hands. 

Then he bent forward and kissed Guelda on 
the cheek. The girl shrank under the touch 
with a sudden, instinctive dislike. Tnen she 
recollected in the next flash of thought that 
this uncle was of her own flesh and blood, and 
that, though she might think his voice dis- 
agreeable, even in those few first accents too 
ingratiating to please her fine ear, still a man 
returned, as it were, from the grave surely 
deserved a kind reception. Yet nothing came 
from her bewildered lips except the words: 

‘We all believed you were dead.” 

‘“* And the report was accepted, as you se2, 
without foundation. Here on alive in this 
old hall where I played as a boy,” answered 
Kobert Seaton, looking round with a rather 
melancholy smile that showed two rows of 
good teeth under a peculiarly short but pointed 
mustache, slightly drooping. 

Guelda, looking full at him, now saw a like 
ness still so strong to a crayon-drawing of 
Robert Seaton at twenty-one which hung in 
Lord Loudon’s study that she might have been 
tempted to recognize him as her uncle any- 
where, allowing tor the difference of some five 
aud twenty years. It was a cold face, though 
the well-cut features were not unpleasing, pale, 
almost parchment-like in complexion, with a 
short black beard, and hair thinning back from 
the temples. Lord Loudon was pale at the same 
spot, and his face had always been singularly 
pallid. 

In other respects the son did not much 
resemble his father, for he had a more clumsy 
figure, Lord Loudon being exceedingly spare 
and upright. Robert Seaton’s shoulders were 
slightly rounded, his step was cautious, and 
his bearing watchful rather than haughty, as 
was that of the old man. But in face, though 
that of the new-comer was a trifle broader and 
heavier about the jaws and lower in the fore- 
head, still there was certainly a species of like- 
ness to his father. Guelda noticed this most in 
the disagreeable characteristics of her grand- 
father’s countenance—the firm closed mouth, 
the arrogant searching expression of the bent 
brows. They seeied ever on guard against 
attack, these same “‘movable types,” as they 
have been called, of the thougnhis lying close 
hidden under the bland forehead. 

Robert Seaton had both these traits of his 
ancestors, and also a noticeable attitude in the 
old lord standing with one hand placed inside 
the breast of his coat, giving bim a Napoleonic 
air. Guelda remembered at once having heard 
such little habits were often hereditary. Her 
poor old grandfather! If only for his sake, she 
ought to like this man, his once favorite son, 
who had so long been as one dead. And yet 

‘*‘T am afraid you are not as glad to see me, 











my child, as I am to see my poor brother's | 


orphan,” said Robert Seaton softly at that 
moment, as if divining her thoughts. ‘Still I 
trust my pretty niece will before long come to 
look upon me as a father. You have been 
mistress here, I know. Well, there ought to be 
one, a8 well asa master, in every house. You 
are your grandfather's pet. Don’t think your 


old uncle has come to turn you out; we shall | 


all be a happy family.” 


He spread out a rather ostentatious palm | 


protectingly as he spoke, and, taking Guelda’s 
small hand prisoner, gave it a would-be affec- 
tionate squeeze that forced her rings into her 
fingers. 

With smarting hand Guelda recovered her 
liberty, and instantly felt convinced that her 
relative’s mind and manners must have de- 
teriorated and coarsened with the texture of 


| his hands during he years of his ** feeding the 


swine.” A hand-grip told so much of character, 
she believed. 

And then to remind her with his first breath 
that he was her elder, an uncle, and could dis- 
possess her, if he preas+d, from her post at her 
grandfather's right hand! He might have 
credited her with sufficient generosity to over- 
look the fact of being otsted in the human feel 
ing of gladness on finding the supposed dead 
living. 

' Guelda deceived herself; she was not really 


CHAPTER XVI | generous, but full of prejudice and resolved to 


dislike her uncle from the first. His words were 
too cajoling to be true, she decided ; the eyes 
which were fixed on her face with a honeyed 
admiration repelled her own; his manner was 
almost fawning in its blandixhment. 

‘*He is not a gentleman!” was Guelda’s hot 
quick thought, with rising anger at Seaton’s 
words and air. ‘Look upon him as a father 
| indeed!” Had she not heard tales from old 
| Hillis of how in youth this Robert—his father's 
| favorite—had been disliked and dreaded by the 
| servants—of his overbearing ways towards 
| good-natured Bertrand, whose memory was 
| still adored around Sheen Abbey. And who 
| knew what he had been doing in the last silent 
| years following his downward career? ‘‘ He 
| may have been a convict !” though the niece, in 

unjuat bitterness. 

** You look as though you were remembering 


| all the bad you must have heard of me,” this 


strange uncle broke in, watching her face. 





**Come—I have been a prodigal son; but my | henceforth? Oh, surely, surely it was too soon 
to think of that! Her uncle assumed too much 
whilst the present master of Sneen still lay 


dear old father blessed and forgave me when 
he saw nty face again. I found him, alas, in 
very feeble health, and the shock of his great 
joy has been too much forhim! But I thought 
that women were like angels, and rejoiced over 
repentant sinners.” 

** Indeed, uncle Robert,” stammered Guelda, 
*T know next to nothing of your history. It 
was so long ago—-at least, I mean, I was not 
born when you went away.” 

**No; your father and I were both turned out 
of doors by the old man,” said her uncle, with 
a curious significant movement of the head to- 
wards the ae * You and the little cha 
only turned up last year—eh? And here I am.” 
J eet cee tell me how my grandfather 
is 

‘** Oh, yes, of course ; you do not care to listen 
to the romance of my history till another time,” 
interposed Seaton eagerly, still holding Guelda 
with his eyes, and moving slightly in her direct 
passage. ‘A feeling heart like yours is of 
course grieving with our dear sufferer ; I must 
not call upon your pity for myself till you have 
leisure. His lordship is betrer—much better; 
you need not be anxious at present.” 

‘*Il am anxious to see him.” 

** Presently—presently ; he is sleeping, my 
dear,” said her uncle, raising his hand gently, 
but with an air of command. ‘ You wust 
leave him to my care now, you know. The 
grief of tinding the poor old man so weak that 
he could only recognise me and then g.ve way 
has been a great shock to myself. 1 dare not 
risk more.” 

** But still”—Guelda’s lips trembled, her 
beautiful brown eyes filled with tears, and she 
unconsciously extended her hands in a sup- 
plicating attitude—‘* surely you would not keep 
me from him! He may be dying. uncle Robert; 
he is so fond of me, he will know me.” 

* Of course he is fond of you. Who would 
not be fond of such a pretty girl?” replied her 
uncle, with a mollified aspect. ‘‘ Don’t fret, 
my dear niece—he is better. Indeed heis going 
on so well that I trust youdid not shorten your 
visit to Scotland on account of this?” 

Guelda caught sight of a somewhat appealing 
look on old Hillis’ face who still stood in the 
background. 

“Thanks ; my visit had come to an end in any 
case,” she answered coldly. ‘‘ But you do not 
understand a woman’s province of sick-nursing. 
1 promise not to disturb my grandfather; but 
my place is at his bedside,” ended Guelda, in a 
tirm tone, though with a pleasing reasonable 
ness of manner. Something warned her not to 
try open opposition yet. 

“Of course; but you must first take some 
rest yourself; we must think of preserving the 
precious healthof so bright a visiior, you know.” 
uu not possibly rest till I have seen 

im. 

The late young mistress of Sheen was half 
ashamed of herself for speaking in a pleading 
sweet voice, and of knowing that her eyes were 
turned with an imploring expression on this 
intruder who at once arrogated the right, as it 
seemed, of parting her from theold grandfather 
who loved her. A dull fear whispered in her 
heart, ** Perhaps he is very ill, and this man is 
hiding it.” Anyhow, Seaton was evidently 
touched by the pathetically beautiful gaze that 
appealed to him. 

‘I cannot refuse you anything, I see,” he 
said, with a triumphant smile ; for had he not 
made this spoilt young beauty bow to his 
authority? ‘*Come with me,” 

When the granddaughter entered Lord Lou- 
don’s room, her mind flew back at once to that 
tirst time when she and little Bino had trem- 
olingly passed its threshold only a year and a 
half before. 

But now the scene was changed. Her grand- 
father was lying helpless in his bed, but not 
sleeping, as Seaton had said, though in a sort 
of doze or stupor. He opened his eyes presently, 
as Guelda hung silently over him, and smiled 
paiufully at her, one side of his face being 
numbed ; but he showed no surprise. Then he 
tried to speak. Bending down her head, she 
caught with difficuity the words: 

**Glad, very glad, my dear child, to see you!” 

““What does he say?” asked her uncle 
Robert's voice clove in her ear. 

With a disagreeable sensation, his niece re- 
peated the words. Then, as she caressed the 
old man’s hand softly, Lord Loudon closed his 
eyes with a happier expression, and segmed to 
slumber. Gueida gazed at him, feeling her 
heart wrung. He bad at least been very gentle 
to her for a year, very loving, this proud, iras- 
cible old man. Now he lay stricken down 
heipless, almost speechless. In spite of what 
tne doctors migtt say, the fear came into his 
grandchild’s miid, repulse it though she tried, 
that be would never be well again. Heavy at 
heart, the girl crept away, leaving the sick- 
room in possession of her uncle. Then her 
footsteps hastened; she flew to find Bino; he 
was only second im her thoughts because her 
grandfacher needed her first. 

Guelda found the little fe low huddled up dis- 
consvulately on a window-seat in Lis own room, 
staring out at the park. He did not stir as his 
sister hurried forward, but pushed her from 
him pettishly while she caught him in her 
arms with loving kisses and caresses, 

** You have been away so long, I thought you 
were never coming back to me! You don’t 
care for me, Guelda, or you would not have left 
me all alone!” he whimpered, 

Guelda drew back to look at him, and then 
she saw that the child's face was white and 
stained with tears. 

** Bino, my little Bino, don’t say that! I | 
must leave you sometimes now that you are 
growing big, you know. But you have your 
pony, dear; aud there are the rabbits and | 
guinea-pigs, and your own puppy. Besides, 
you were to go out ferreting and fishing, I 
thought.” 

‘* What is the good of my pony and the rab- 
bits?” broke out the boy, angrily, half crying. 
“They are not mine now, are they—nor the 
dogs nor anything. Girls are such muffs not 
to understand. This place isn’t mine now—I 
mean it won’t be; and none of the laborers call 
| me the lit—the little lord any more!” At the 
last words Bino burst into unrestrained sob- 
| bing, and buried his face on his sister’s shoulder. 
ae all that man’s doing, and I hate him—I 

o! 

** What do you mean, Bino?” asked Guelda, 
shocked at the thought that bad not yet had 
time to take shape in her mind, in all the tur- 
moil of anxiety and haste that had bewildered 
her since entering the house, but now started 
up. confronting her full grown and very real. 

‘** Why, that he says—and so does everybody 
—that he is the heir of Sheen Abbey !” retorted 
Bino, in angry impatience at her dulness of 
comprehension. ‘‘ And what are we, I wagt to 
know?” 

What, indeed! It flashed upon the girl that 
| of course their uncle Robert was Lord Loudon's 
elder son. 

It was ill news indeed that old Hillis had 
given her so reluctantly—very different from 
the good tidings of which he had before been 
bearer when he came to the cottage on that 
May night. In astrange vague way it seemed 
as if the girl had known from the first moment 
that Robert Seaton was the heir; her mind 
however had been so filled with immediate fears 





for Lord Loudon and anxiety to see her beloved 
Bino that she had not thought of it. 

Evidently her hopes had not been so set on 
little Bertrand inheritance as bis own, “Oh, 
dead ten’s shoes |!” she thought bitterly to her- 
self. Had the little fellow been trying so early 
how his feet fitted in them? For Lord Loudon 
was still so hale, of such a commanding indi- 
viduality, with apparently many years yet. be- 
fore him to enjoy, and Bino +u: h a child, cowed 
and shrinking into the background out of his 
dreaded grandfather's sight, that Guelda had 
thought of his succession only as a dim far 
away eventinthe time tocom. And now he 
seemed broken-hearted, her poor little man! 

That night, in fitful waking moments be- 
tween disturbed dreams of Islay and Ronald 
and the new uncie, Robert Seaton’s ** welcome 
back.” and his words “so bright a guest,” re- 
curred with unplea-ing distinctness to Guelda's 
mind. Would she indeed be only a guest here 


































below stairs living. 
love, Ronald. 


Bino to make up for his lost inheritance ! 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Scotland, you say ! 
conceal it from me?” said Guelda, 


retainer who stood before her. 


and both were speaking with hushed voices. 


they afraid of being overheard ? 


had both fallen 
manner from the moment of Guelda’ return. 
lordship’s own orders. He said to me himself, 
she might shorten her visit to the duke.’ 
thought, — see——” Hillis ceased in con- 
fusion and coughed behind his hand, resuming: 
‘““My dear young lady, he always would be 
obeyed; you, nor I, no--no one could have 
gainsaid him. All the time he was in town he 
was failing. I knew it, but he would have his 
last season. Then the house-party here was 
too much for him; but it was his own doing. 
He always said to me, when I ventured any 
remonstrance, that he would rest afterwards ; 
and now——” 

Guelda broke down, crying quietly. Yes, and 
now, she thought, it wouid be a long rest 
indeed. 

**Don't grieve so—don’t fret as if you could 
help ir, miss!” urged the old man, much dis 
tressed. ‘* You brightened up his latter days 
more than anyone would have believed. He 
said to me, ‘It is like a new spring-time of 
life!’ But it could not last; it was not to be 
expected at his years.” 

“And he began to fail, you say, while I was 
away?” interrogated Guelda, asking for the 
tifth time to hear the sad tale, perchance to 
gain some fresh information. 

**Yes, he grew weak and fretful, and was 
always about and restless, though easily tired, 
and talked of old days like yesterday. His 
mind seemed failing a bit; and I did ask Julie 
to write you a hint about it.” 

**She never did—never !” said Guelda, think- 
ing how Lord Loudon himself, Hillis, and the 
maids, all had unwittingly conspired to keep 
his grandchild in ignorance. 

* And my unc—Mr. Seaton—tell me about his 
appearance.” 

**He came two days ago, walking up the 
avenue as if he had only been away for a stroll. 
He went straight to the mulberry-tree where 
Lady Loudon used to sit, and where her Italian 
greyhound is buried, and there his lordship 
tound him crying.” 

‘Crying? But his mother died when he was 
a child |” 

‘*That is so; but any way he was overcome, 
and one of the gardeners saw him wiping of his 
eyes, ana thought it queer in astranger. Then 
his lordship, who was walking slowly in the 
grounds, saw him and went upto him. They 
spoke a word or two; and Hume, the under. 
gardener, saw my lord stagger to the seat as if 
taken ill. Hume rau up, but Lord Loudon 
waved him away, though seeming very faint. 
Then he turned to Mr. Seaton, and Hume heard 
him say, ‘Is this really you, Rubert? Can I be- 
lieve my senses?’ Mr, Seaton supported him 
up to the door; but when I came he could 
scarcely speak ; he only said thickly to me like, 
* Hillis, Mr. Robert has come back. We had 
no right to assume with such certainty that he 
was dead. Dear me, if Mr. Bertrand could 
only come home next, and her ladyship too! 
She has been longest gone.’” 

Guelda’s tears fell large, one by one; it 
seemed very pitifui, this old man, who had so 
lone been lonely, thus welcoming home the son 
who had most deeply vexed his soul years be- 
fore, and theu breaking down. 

‘“*Mr. Robert kept explaining to him how he 
let himself be supposed dead. [ did not hearit 
rightly, tor | went to ger orandy; but his lord- 
ship only answered, ‘1 am quite satisfied—you 
are come home. No maser about the past.’ 
Myself, I could hardly believe he was really Mr. 
Robert, he was so altered.” 

“How? In what way?” Guelda leaned for- 
ward eagerly, a wild thought shooting rocket- 
like across the darkness of her mind. What if 
this man was not Robert Seaton after all— 
proved an impos—— She heard old Hiliis 
answer, in a slow steady voice— 

“He is changed for the worse—that’s all} 
You will excuse my freedora, miss. I was 
only a lad in the stables when he went away, 
and afterwards I yot to be groom, and then 
his lordship liked me and took me traveling as 
valet. Mr. Kobert seldom troubled himself 
about the horses; he was all for cards and 
wine and life in London. Fut your father, 
Mr. Bertrand, was always coming out to the 
stables with acheery word for every one, so I 
knew him best. But still, thongh in those 
days Mr. Robert was proud and coid, he was a 
perfect gentleman.” 

“And you think he is greatly altered now, 
Hillis?” asked Guelda, with a curious smile. 

The old butier looked rather shocked at his 


| own freedom, and hastened to excuse himself. 


‘**I spoke too freely, Miss Seaton; but you 
have been my young mistress, and he is like a 
stranger. It’s not a change you could put a 
name to; but still, you see, no doubrc he has 
been in strange company all these years, and 
that tells—oh yes, that does! It’s not his 
fault either, considering he was banished by 
his lordship, and never had a penny from him 
ever since the poor young man was one-and- 
twenty—the wonder is that he did not drink 
himself into his grave. No, no, it’s not right to 
judge him harshly, after all be must have gone 
through. It’s so long ago I had clean forgotten 
him, till the likeness to his picture came back 
upon me; but he knew me in aminute. * What. 
Hillis!’ says he. ‘It’s many a day since you 
used to go out riding with me and Mr. Ber 
trand! And do you remember the wicked bay 
filly that was bred here, and you broke in, and* 
how my brother would ride her over the big 
fence in the low meadow!" he says. *She was 
staked, wasn't she? And we boys caught it 
hot from his lordship! Oh, dear me, I remem 
ber it all like yesterday—many a time we've 
thought of it!’ But he was wrong in saying 
that he was scolded. Mr. Bertrand it was that 
always got into trouble. Mr. Robert used 
somehow to shift the blame from his own 
shoulders, But still I never should have ex- 
pected Mr. Robert to be so glad to see me; he 
nearly shook my hand off; and he seems as 
pleased with yc and Master Bertrand as if 
you were his own children. Don't be unjust 
~~ _ my dear young lady—don’'t let us be 
that!” 

Hillis somehow coupled his own feelings with 
those of his young mistress, asif their interests 
must be identical. 

If that wild suspicion of Guelda’s mind had 
gone up like a thought-rocket, it now came 
down like its stick. Unjust—ves, she had 
been that to her uncle, indeed. Old Hillis was 
teaching her a plain duty, and the girl felt 
ashamed of herself. She might never like her 
uncle Robert; but, however disayreeab'e his 
soft step and creeping manner, and the subtle 
sidelong look in his eyes, he was Lord Loudon’s 
eldest son, and his old father had welcomed him. 
He was kind to herself and Bino; he snoke 
sorrowfully aud affectionately of her dead 
father. 

“*I never knew before that I could be so 
covetous, jealous, so evil-thinking,” was her 
regretful reflection, ‘* Money seems to bring 
out all the bad that is in one’s nature; but I 
wished him away for Bino’s sake, not my 
own.” 

Lord Loudon was still ill that night. Guelda 





And then she thought how, if all had their 
rights, anether would be master here—her own 
Guelda smiled, consoled fer all 
her other distresses because he loved her. 
What a-kind good-elder brother she would give 


‘*My grandfather was ill hefore I ever left for 
Oh, Hillis, how could you 
in low 
accents of keen reproach to the old family 


They were holding a secret conference in her 
own sitting-room—the blue tapes‘ry chamber— 


Yet the siek room was far away—why were 
Perhaps 
neither would have liked to give a reason; 
still, by mutual unspoken understanding, they 
into a secret confidential 


*Don't blame me, Miss Seaton; it was his 


* Hillis,’ said he, ‘not a word to Miss tie 
e 


who sat up all through the cold small hours be- 
side him, Robert Seaton watching also in a re- 
mote corner buried in a deep chair, humbled 
herself ard repented of her sins of thought. 
But she could not like her uncle any the better, 
although she strove to be just. 

Ill and weak after the shock of seeing his 
long-lost son, Lord Loudon, after his paralyt:c 
seizure, fell into a lethargy that alarmed Hillis, 
yet, rousing himself at moments, his mind 
seemingly much perturbed, he gave orders to 
send for the family lawyer immediately. 

‘**Poor little Bertrand—poor little jad! She 
would be vexedif he had nothing—my Guelda!” 
he muttered ; and then, turning to old Hillis,. 
he said confidentially, ‘* Her ladyship would 
like me to change my will.” 

Evidently his tottering reason confused the 
bright young peg ney eee with the long- 
dead fair wife of his few happier years. 

But, when the man of business arrived, an 
unsummoned visitor had been before him, and 
Lord Loudon lay speechless and palsied, sunk 
in his great chair in the red-hung study. 

Robert Seaton instead received the lawyer, 
and seemed so overwhelmed at having brought 
this affliction upon his father by his sudden 
reappearance that the latter was‘ genuinely 
sor:y for him. 

“‘And he wished to alter his will, no doubt. 
My return will make a sad difference, I fear. to 
these poor young thizgs, Bertrand’s children,” 
said the disconsolate uncle. 

‘To the boy, no doubt. Miss Seaton is welb 
provided for already,” incautiously replied the 
lawyer, a younvish man who succeeded his dead 
father as agent of the Loudon estates, 

There was a little glitter in the corner of 
Seaton’s eye. 

** Ah, yes ; the old man—my father—thought 
of making Gu Ida an heiress, I believe. I trust 
he has done so; for who knows when he may 
put pen to paper again? Not but what he could 
trust me to take good care of the interests of 
both my niece and nephew.” 

‘**It will be all right, I should think, sir,” 
answered the other, vaguely remembering he 

_ _ no flattering tales of this same ne’er- 
o-well, 
























That same midnight, when all slept in Sheen 
Abbey save himself and the nurse in the sick- 
room, Robert Seaton stood alone in Lord 
T oudon’s study betore an open bureau. He had 
unlocked it by means of a skeleton key, and 
now, while listening intently for any sound, 
his eyes and hands were busily searching 
among the neatly-docketed papers. 

‘*Last will, dated a year ago—I've got it!” 
he suddenly exclaimed to himself. ‘ What! 
Sixty thousand to his dearly-beloved grand- 
daughter Guelda Seaton! Flat robbery of his 
rightful heir! No, no, my respected parent— 
this won't do!” 

The man knitted his eyebrows in darkly- 
anxious thought. A sound close by startled 
him. His eyebrows rose, his eyes started as if 
already seeing some object from which he 
shrank, while his pale cheeks fell in hollows 
and his lips trembled slightly. Whuir-r-r! <A 
‘grandfather's clock” began striking; he had 
heard its premonitorv nvise. Seaton recovered 
himself with a smile, locked the bureau, and 
crept away stealthily. 


A few days more and Guelda and Bino knelt 
—the girl awed, the boy sobbing—by their 
dying grandfather's bedside. Lord Loudon had 
partially recovered the use of his speech. Try- 
ing to touch Guelda’s bright hair with his best 
but almost powerless hand, the old man whis- 
pered slowly, looking at his eldest son: 

“Robert, you will be a guardian to these 
children. J] charge you to—take care of them- - 
as—you will answer for it—one day——” His 
voice died away in an indistinct murmur. 

‘*T will take the best care of them—you may 
trust me,” replied Robert Seaton, with a ready 
assurance. 

‘To Guelda, even at that dread moment, his 
speech seemed a glib and false solemnity. 

A week later, after the funeral, the county 
was stirred by the sensational news that no 
will of the deceased Lord Loudon had been 
found; therefore his newly-returned heir in- 
herited everything. 

Guelda Seaton and her little brother were 
penniless orphans once more. 


(To be Continued.) 





A Sight of the Sultan. 


I have not yet told you about my seeing the 
Sultan. It was Friday, the Sabbath of the 
Mohammedans, the day when the Sultan goes 
to prayers in the mosque. We secured a team 
at half-past ten and drove toward his palace. 
It wa not decided when he was to go; it never 
is until a few moments hefore the procession 
starts, because he is in fear of assassination, 
avd he denies the public all knowledge so as to 
prevent any plots. Our driver was perplexed 
where to take us. First came a horseman, 
mounted on a white charger dashing down the 
street from the palace, and this was a hint as 
to the mosque. So he turned, but soon re- 
turned, and four times changed his direction. 
At last it was known, and a position was. 
chosen where we, with other foreigners, could 
get an outlook upon the imposing scene. ‘Lhe 
army of the whole city—and it is several regi- 
mMents—was on duty. The cavairy was drawn 
up in military array; officers with glittering 
dress, bedecked with stars, studded with 
pearls, signs of valor in the service, darted to 
and fro on their steeds, Bands of music flung 
the sweetness of their tones to the air. Troops 
of buglers kept the soldiers in line and time by 
their blasts. Riculy caparixoned horses and 
splendid turnouts with all the style and wealth 
of orient and occident were gathered to the 
scene. ‘The streets were crowded by the curi- 
ous sightseers. Everything that* wealth and 
rank could do, was brought into requisition to- 
add to the splendid pageant. 

At last, atter a weary waiting of an hour, 
troops of horses led the advance from the 
palace. Then came a magnificent carriage 
drawn by fawn-colored steeds, in which was 
seated the great head of the Turkish Empire. 
He looked up to the windows where I stood 
and | caught a good giimpse of a slender, 
sickly-looking, anxious, worried man, with pale 
face and dark beard, eyes and hair. His ner- 
vous, sickly, restless look inspired me with a 
feeling of pity for bim, and 1 could not envy 
him with all his power, wealth and station. 

After him came a part of the harem drawn in 
covered carriages, but with lifted curtains—the 
women veiled, but with so thin a gauze as not 
to conceal complexion or features, and I saw 
clearly the most beautiful face it was ever my 
privilege to gaze upon. It was the perfection 
of nature decked out in the perfection of art. 
That one face was all I wanted to look at. I 
had no time for others. That was of such sur- 
passing loveliness as to hold me till it vanished 
from my sight and was gone, leaving only a 
vision of earthly beauty that will haunt me 
forever, When this was gone I caught sight 
of a girl about 10 years of age, decked out in an 
apparel that seemed wrought of gold, and hav- 
ing @ fair girlish face which no one could help 
loving. 

I waited an hour for the return, hoping tosee 
the lady once more, but she came not that way. . 
The Sultan soon returned, and this time, after 
the troop of horsemen he drove a span of milk 
white steeds, the most splendid I ever saw. He 
was alone in the carriage, and surrounded on 
either side and behind by armed horsemen, 
from thiity to fifty, I should think. As he 
came up over the hill I saw the same anxious 
face, calling for pi y and not for envy, and he 
vigorously applied the whip to his peonelng 
steeds. as if anxious to get into his gilded pri- 
son, where the chance shot of the assassin could 
not reach hin, 

All this was worship, and reminded me of one 
Je-us who, eighteen centuries ago, said, 
‘*Thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy 
closet, and when thou hast shut thy door, pray 
to thy Father which is in seeret ; and thy Father 
whivh seeth in secret shal) reward thee openly.” 
But this man is not a follower of Jesus, but of 
Mohammed. 
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HAZEL; 


Or, THE SECRET OF THE LOCKET. 


By MRS. GEORGIE SHELDON, 


Author of “Geoffrey's Victory,” “Brownie’s Triumph,” ‘The Forsaken Bride,” ete. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
CHECKMATED. 


One afternoon several days later Hazel was 
sitting upon the veranda alone. Mrs. Stewart, 
with her two daughters and a friend, had gone 
to a place called the Devil's Dyke, which they 
had never yet visited, and from which point 
the scenery was said to be very beautiful. 

Our young invalid had been reading the last 
number of a popular magazine; but, having 
become somewhat wearied by the effort which 
even this light employment required, she had 
dropped the book upon her lap, and, lying back 
in her chair, let her eyes wanaer over the sun- 
lit waves while her mind went drifting back to 
the earlier portion of her life. 

There was an expression of sadness on her 
face entirely at variance with her usual bright- 
ness, for she had been thinking of the mystery 
which had enshrouded her parentage during ail 
these years. g . 

She could recall nothing taugible in her life 
previous to that fearful tragedy which had 


thrown her so friendless and helpless into ; 


Sandy Morton’s care; though sometimes she 
had dreamed of a_ beautiful woman who 
came to her bedside, looked fondly down 
upon her; then, bending to kiss_ her, 
she would seem to vanish as_ suddenly 
as sbe had come. Sometimes, too, she had a 
dim remembrance of a tall, handsome man, 
who used to catch and toss her in his arms 
until her he&d almost touched the ceiling, and 
refuse to let her down until she put her arms 
around his neck and kissed him ‘*as many 
times as she was years old.” There was some 
cone else, too, who used to brush her hair, but- 
ton her boots, and tie pretty ribbons in her 
sleeves; but it was all so vague and unreal 
that it seemed to belong to some previous state 
of existence rather than to this life. 

To-day however, these visions had haunted 
her me persistently than usual ;. perhaps it 
was br -ause she was alone and realized how few 
people there were in the world who were her 
friends, or who really cared for her. Percy, 
too, had been deiained in London for two or 
three days, and she sadly missed him, 

As her mind reverted to him, she wondered 
if he was learning to Jove Helena Stewart—if 
he would some day marry her. She knew well 
enough that chis was what celena was seeking, 

‘*No, no!” she cried within herself; ‘‘I can 
never let him marry her, for she is talse through 
and through, in spite of her beauty and wonder- 
ful powers of fascination. I should have to 
tell him about that man, ‘ Chester ;’ but even 
that could not save him from the bitter disap- 
pointment which must follow if he really loves 
ber.” 

Hei heart was full of ee as these thoughts 
ran riot in her brain, and, almost unconsciously, 
a long-drawn sigh escaped her. 

‘Why, Miss Gay! why that woeful sigh? 
Has everybody forsaken you and left you to 
your fate?” exclaimed a cheery voice just 
behind her; and, glanciag up, she beheld 
Charles Harwood standing there, with a pretty 
inlaid box in his hauds and a roll of something 
under his arm. 

Her face broke at once intoa sunny smile. 
It was not ber nature to be sad or to brood over 
what she could not help; she was naturally as 
bright and merry asa singing-bird, and no one 
could be long gloomy or depressed when in her 
presence. 

‘* Everybody, save the servants, is gone ; but 
I caused myself to be left behind, Mr. Harwood, 
Mrs. Stewart and the young ladies are out 
driving, and I might have gone also, but I am 
very lazy to-day and preferred to remain at 
home,” she explained. 

‘* How is the wounded member?” the young 
man asked, with a tender glance at the ban- 
daged arm resting in its spotless sling. 

* Better, thank you, and by another week I 
am to have the splinters removed. It will bea 
great relief; but it is surprising how much one 
cau do with only one hand if one tries,” Hazel 
concluded, brightly. 

**You look onthe bright side of life, Miss 
Gav; with the exception of that one sigh, to 
which you just gave vent, you have always 
seemed the very embodiment of happiness,” 
Mr. Harwood observed, smiling. 

“Did I sigh? I was not conscious of it,” 
Hazel returned, although she was still aware 
of a dull heart-ache as she recalled her troubled 
musings regarding Percy's future. ‘* But what 
have you there, Mr. Harwood, if I may be so 
inquisitive ?” she asked, glancing at the box in 
his hands, ‘I havea delightful suspicion that 
it may be a box of chessmen.” 

U ** Your suspicion is correct,” he answered, 
M ‘ling them slightly, “I, too, have been 

tlone to-day, and have hardly known what to 
do with myself, until I suddenly conceived the 
plan of coming to ask you to let me teach you 
the game.” 

Hazel laughed out musically ; then she an- 
swered demurely : 

‘*T am sorry to disappoint you, for I know the 
moves already; Per—a friend taught me 
several years ago.” 

**So much the better, for we shall not need to 
waste any tinie over those preliminaries,” said 
the young man, adding, **I will bring the little 
table from the hall, and we will play out here, 
if you think you would enjoy it.” 

* Yes, indeed,” Hazel responded eagerly, her 
face as bright as the day, now, for she dearly 
loved the game, and was secretly amused at his 
presumption of her ignorance regarding it. 

He brought the table and a chair for himself, 

nd then arranged the men with nimble 

‘ers, 

I will give you a castle, Miss Gay, to begin 
wivu,” he said, removing the piece. He con- 
sidered himself rather a superior player, and 
did not wish to discourage her at the outset. 

Hazel shot a wicked glance at him. 

“Thank you, Mr. Harwood,” she returned, 
gratefully, ** but pray let the piece stand where 
it belongs, for the present ; perhaps I will take 
it later.” 

He replaced the castle to humor her, not 
paying much heed to the last remark, and then 
she led out with her queen’s pawn. Her next 
three or four moves were made w.th a boldness 
and decision which betrayed that she did, in- 
deed, know the moves. 

Half an hour later he looked comically crest- 
fallen as she swept the length of the board with 
her queen, taking a castle aud putting his king 
in check; then, as he was obliged to move his 
king, she captured his other castle while she 
archly remarked : 

“T told — perhaps I would take it later.” 

‘“*Miss Gay,” he exclaimed. with evident 
chagrin, “‘you were the personification of 
modesty! Know the moves, indeed! Why, 

you have comerny demolished me in this 
yvame; but I will give you a grand tussel in 
the next.” 

He did ana beat her; but the third she was 
too much for him again, while her merry eyes 
told him that she enjoyed her victory im- 
mensely. 

‘**T shall not dare to play another this after- 
noon,” she said; ‘it is Dest to ‘let well enough 
alone,’ but at some future time, perhaps, I will 
give you an opportunity for revenge.” 

‘Very well,’ he replied, gathering up the 
men, and replacing them in the box, ‘‘I shall 
be glad to redeem mjself whenever you will 
allow me. Now, what shall we do? The after- 
noon is not nearly spent. 1 wonder if it would 
do for me to take you out rowing.” 

“Oh! if you would!” Hazel said, eagerly. 
“Thave not been on the water for more than 
two weeks, and I loug to feel the sea under me 
again.” 

She started up to get her hat and shaw! ; but 








he restrained her. He had seen them in the 
hall when he brought the table, and he went to 
get them for her, helping her tie her hat and 
folding her shawl about her with a deftness 
that surprised her. 

Then he led her down to the landing, and put 
her very carefully into the boat, which his 
vigorous stroke soon sent gliding over the 
simootn sea like a bird sailing through space. 

He rowed over toward the island, where they 
went the day of their first meeting, although 
they did not lead: he took her entirely around 
it, and then slowly made his way back toward 
the mainland. 

‘“*My good fairy must have inspired you to 
come to me this afternoon, Mr. Harwood,” 
Hazel said, as they drew near the shore; “‘ you 
have made it. pass delightfully.” 

His face lighted and his eyes glowed as they 
met hers, 

‘fam glad,” he replied, resting upon his 
oars; “but it has not been a disinterested visit, 
for I have surely experienced far more of plea- 
sure than I could possibly have destowed,” 

“Do not be too confident about that, sir,” 
Hazel retorted, with roguish eyes, “ for I as- 
sure you that [ have seldom relished check- 
malting an opponent as I have to-day.” 

** And all on account of my supreme conceit,” 
he replied, with a shrug. ‘‘ But wait—fore- 
warne# is forearmed, you know.” 

Hazel laughed. ; 

‘* You wili not offer me your castle again, I 
imagine,” she said, archly; ‘* but I shall do my 
best to storm your citadel every time.” 

Charles Harwood leaned eagerly toward her, 
all the love of his heart concentrated in his 
eyes. 

‘“*Miss Gay—Hazel, you have stormed a 
citadel of which you do not dream, and it has 
fallen before you,” he said, in a low, earnest 
tone; ‘‘you have taken my heart by storm. I 
love you, my beautiful one, and I should have 
asked you long since to give yourself to me—to 
bless me with the priceless boon of your love— 
but for the accident which has deprived me of 
your society. My darling, Il am older than you 
by several years—I have seen many fair 
women, but never until now bh I met one to 
whom my heart has yielded j. spest homage 
and reverence. Tell me, Hr, vill you be my 
wife?” t 

Hazel, after one startled 
before him, white, motion? 

She had indeed never’ .amed of anything 
like this in connection we «a Charles Harwood. 

She had danced and chatted with him, always 
enjoying his society, for he was invariably full 
of life and gayety and never forgot to be a 
gentleman. 

She had believed that he, like others who 
frequented Mrs. Stewart's drawing-room, had 
been attracted by the charm of Helena’s rare 
beauty and accomplishments; consequently, 
this impassioned declaration had taken her 
wholly by surprise. 

But she knew from his earnest face, his eager 
eyes, and the quiver in his voice, that he was 
sincere—that he meant every word he uttered ; 
and she had only to lay her hand in his, and 
she need no longer be alone in the world, a poor 
governess dependent upon the bounty and 
caprice of others, but, instead, a loved and 
honored wife, occupying a position of which 
any one might be proud. 

Bat—ehe did not love him; all her heart, all 
her love belonged to another. The knowledge 
came to her more forcibly at this moment than 
ever before. 

“You do not answer me, Hazel,” Charles 
Harwood said, with whitening .lips, as he 
looked anxiously upon that downcast face, 
from which all light and color had fled, and 
which was marred by an expression of pain. 
* Will you not crown my life with the blessing 
of your love? Will you not speak and tell me 
that I may hope? I can wait if I may but feel 
that I shall win my prize at last.” 

Hazel lifted her sorrowful eyes to his face. 

‘Mr. Harwood, what can I say to you!” she 
began. ‘‘I never once dreamed that you would 
ever speak such words as you have just 
uttered to me; I imagined that your heart was 
drawn in another direction. But it can never 
be as you wish—Ii cannot be your wife.” 

“Oh, Hazel! I cannot bear such an answer 
as thar,” the young man cried, his voice quiver- 
ing with pain, his handsome face deathly 
white. 

‘*Forgive me if I wound you,” she returned, 
gently. ‘If I had ever thought that this con- 
fession was in store for me I should not have 
come with you this afternoon ; but, hard as it 
is to grieve you when you offer me the greatest 
homage that a woman can receive—the love of 
an honest heart—I must be true to myself. I 
cannot bid you hope or wait, for—Mr. Harwood, 
I do not love you.” 

“You have not had time to think of it—to 
realize whether you door not ; I have frightened 
you by my abruptness,” he said, despairingly. 

*T have not, indeed, had time to think, for I 
did not dream that you cherished aught save 
fee ings of kindly friendship for me,” Hazel 
responded, sadly; adding, ‘*but truly, I can 
give you no other answer.” 

** On, my darling! when I love you so, pray, 
pray, give me but a single ray of hope! I will 
wait years, if need be.’ 

*T cannot, for I know my own heart,” she 
said, her voice full of tears, and he knew that 
his fate was sealed. 

Without a word, he took up his oars and 
rowed back to the shore; but his face was like 
the face of one shorn of every hope in this life. 

He was just as tender and careful of her as 
he had been when they started out, and never 
left her side until she was safely seated in her 
chair on the veranda. 

Mrs. Stewart and her party drove up just 
then, for which Hazel was very thankful, as it 
proventet an awkward and trying leave-taking 

tween herself and Mr. Murdeal 

He was greeted cordia'ly by the ladies, al- 
though Helena quickly detested tha cloud upon 
his face, and the unusual flush on Hazei's 
cheeks, and took in the situation at. once. 

**He has made a fool of himself over that 
girl,” was her mental comment, ‘and got his 
conge for his pains. I must settle her fate be- 
fore she does furthgr mischief. She will leave 
Crescent Villa befdfe many weeks, or Helena 
Stewart will have lost her usual cunning.” 

When Percy next met his friend he knew, by 
his dejected attitude, that he had staked his 
all, and lost. He had been checkmated in a far 
more important affair than a game of chess. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
HELENA’S JEALOUSY, AND A STARTLING 
COVERY, 

The following week Percy thought it would 
be safe to remove the splints from Hazel’s arm, 
and she was greatly relieved to bave the stiff, 
uncomfortable things otf. She found, however, 
that her arm was very weak, far more so than 
she had anticipated, and she was very willing 
to have it supported by bandages for a while 
longer, 

Helena happened to be in the room when 
Doctor Morton made this change, and as she 
caught sight of the livid marks, which were 
still visible, where her cruel fingers had clutched 
the delicate flesh, she turned a vivid scarlet, 
while a mallty look overspread her fair face. 

Percy saw her emotion, and caught that ex- 
pression, and his suspicion that she had some- 
thing to do with Hagel’s injurv was confirmed. 
He had noticed, several times since the acci- 
dent, a look in Helena’s eyes, when they 
chanced to rest upon Hazel, which betrayed an 
absolute dislike, if not hatred, of the fair girl; 
while Hazel’s evident avoidance of all inter- 
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course with the polished belle betrayed that 
something of an unpleasant nature must have 
occurred between them. 

He kept his own counsel, however, but re- 
solved that he would yet sift the mysterious 
affair, and discover what had been the occasion 
of so great a wrong. 

After this the arm, with the daily showering 
and brisk rubbing which it received gained 
rapidiy in strength, while the discolored flesh 
gradually reco: ered its natural/fairness. 

One day early in September Percy called at 
Mrs. Stewart's with a lotion which he wished 
Hazel to ure, and informed her that he was 
going away for a time. Sir Henry Harwood 
was about to return to London, and as his 
duties there were not yet very heavy, he want- 
ed Percy to visit Paris and its wonderful hos- 

itals before beginning the real business of life 
or the winter. 

This the young doctor considered a golden 
opportunity, and one not to be neglected, the 
only drawback being the separation from 
Hazel, who every day was becoming dearer to 
him and more necessary to his happiness. 

As he was passing out, after taking leave of 
her, he encountered Helena upon the veranda, 
and informed her also of his intended absence. 

Helenas face fell, and she grew very pale, a 
circumstance which Percy could not fail to 
notice. 

** We shall miss you sadly, Dr. Morton,” she 
said, a very perceptible tremor in her voice, 
“while you will miss the duchess’ grand recep- 
tion, which is to occur a couple of weeks hence. 
I wish you were going to be here to attend it.” 

‘It will be a very fine affair, I have no doubt,” 
er observed, smiling; ‘‘but, among so many 
notables who will be present, the absence of so 
humble a character as myself will hardly be 
remarked.” 

** You underrate yourself,” Helena returned, 
turning a wistful look upon him; *‘ youare of far 
more importance than you pretend to imagine. 
1, for one, regret your departure more than I 
can express.” 

Percy looked surprised at the earnestness of 
her tone, and merely returned a courteous, 
* Thank you.” 

Then as Lord Nelson was seen approaching 
from a distance, he added, lightly: 

“There comes a devoted cavalier, however, 
who, doubtless, will make you forget the ab- 
sence of all other friends.” 

He had a purpose in making the remark, for 
he was very anxious to know whether there 
was anything in certain rumors which were 
flying about. If there was any understanding 
between those two, the certain knowledge of it 
would set his anxions heart at rest, for it would 
tell him that Hazel was free, and in that case 
he. had resolved to do his utmost to win her 
upon his return from Paris. 

Helena flushed hotly, and shot a quick, re- 
proachful glance at him. 

‘““You mistake,” she said, in a low voice, 
‘Lord Nelson is nothing to me, more than a 
valued friend.” 

‘1 beg your pardon, if I have presumed too 
far, but oor you are aware that Dame Rumor 
has assigned the strawberry leaves of the 
house of Jersey to one of America’s fairest 
daughters,’ Percy said, with the utmost 
respect, but watching her coming and going 
color with intense interest. 

Helena’s heart bounded with a blissful hope. 
Was he taking this way to discover whether 
she was still free ?—was he about to confess his 
own affection for her, aud lay his grand heart 
at her feet? 

“1 know,” she returned, with crimson cheeks, 
“but, for once, report is at fault. I could not 
marry Lord Nelson Hartwell,” 

‘*It would be a brilliant alliance for any one, 
and Lord Hartwell is a noble young man,’ 
Percy answered, with a sinking heart, for if the 
young man was nothing to Helena Stewart, his 
= to Hazel evidently meant a great 

eal. 

*“True,no one can fail to recognize that fact,” 
Miss Stewart re plied, with downcast eyes and 
heaving bosom, *‘ but the heart of a true woman 
cannot be purchased by even the prospect of a 
ducal coronet. Dr. Morton, let me be frank 
with you,” she added, in a more confidential 
tone, ‘**I am aware that people have assigned 
me that honor. I am aware, also, that they 
cannot have failed to perceive that my mother's 
ambition would prompt her to remove moun- 
tains to gratify the dearest wish of her heart, 
but I assure you it will never be, for—I do not 
love—him.” 

This was uttered almost in a whisper, and 
Percy was conscious of an inward shock as she 
slightly emphasized that pronoun, while her 
tone and the manner in which she had made 
this confession, told him but too plainly, that 
another occupied the throne of her heart, to the 
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well known society lady was dancing, and in 
the all hands round figure declined the hand of 
a certain gentleman at each round during the 
evening. Naturally the gentleman was much 
chagrined until he learned that it was his un- 
gloved hand she refused. 


public opinion and all aristccratic principles, 
and degrade his family by marrying my 
mother’s servant—Belle’s governess.” 

Percy seemed suddenly petrified by this un- 
expected thrust. A dusky red shot over his 
brow for a moment, then receded, leaving him 
startlingly pale. She had indeed stabbed him 
most cruelly. 

“Degrade!” he repeated, with sternly com- 
pressed lips. ‘ Miss Gay is a refined and cul- 
tured lady whom it might be an honor for any 
man to win for his wife.” 

‘* You are very democratic in your ideas for 
an Englishman, Dr. Morton,” Helena re- 
sponded, with another laugh that stung him to 
the quick, ‘Even my republican education 
will not allow me to contemplate, with any- 
thing of toleration, the union of a prospective 
duke with a low governess.” 

It was fortunate, perhaps, for both of them 
that Mrs, Stewart came hurrying out upon the 
veranda just at that moment and prevented 
the scathing reply that arose to Percy’s lips. 

“Dr. Morton,” she said, ‘I have just learned 
from Miss Gay that you are to leave for Paris 
to morrow, to be absent several weeks, and I 
have hastened toconfer with you, remember- 
ing that you have a bill against me for sur. 
gery.” 

“Oh, no, madam, my bill was against Miss 
Gay, and—that is all settled,” Percy replied, 
bowing to her, but flushing slightly. 

‘““How is that?” returned Mrs. 
‘*did Miss Gay settle with you?” 

** Yes; but it was not a very heavy bill,” he 
responded, smiling, as he remembered how it 
had been settled. 

When he was taking leave of Hazel a little 
while before, he had playfully remarked, as he 
took both her hands in his: 

‘*Hazel, I have an account agsinst you for 
mending a broken bone; are you going to pay 
me before I go?” 

She looked up at him with laughing eyes, for 
she knew he was jesting. 

“* How much is your bill, Percy?” she asked, 
lightly. 

‘It can be cancelled with a kiss, dear,” he 
said, drawing her gently toward him and gaz-: 
ing fondly down upon her. ‘It has been a 
long, long time since you have bestowed a vol- 
untary caress upon me, Hazel; give me just 
one for good-by, and we will call the account 
square.” 

She lifted her lips to his and kissed him, but 
a burning blush swept up to her brow and her 
eyes fell shyly before his as she did so. 

For an instant his heart thrilled with a 
blissful hope ; the next he chided himself for 
his folly. 

*“Pshaw!” he thought, impatiently, “ this 
blush means nothing ; she cannot forget that I 
once told her she was not my sister, and it is 
only maidenly modesty which reproves her 
for being too free with one who is no kin to 
her.” 

Nevertheless his heart was lighter for that 
sweet salute, 

Mrs. Stewart bent a searching glance upon 
him afcer his last reply to her, and then 
remarked : 

*“It does not matter whether it was large or 
small; Miss Gay was injured while in my ser- 
vice, and, with the exception of a few days, 
she has insisted upon performing her regular 
duties in spite of her disabled arm; therefore, 
; ey that it belongs to me to pay her doctor's 

a 

Percy could not help being amused by this 
unforeseen dilemma, while he wondered what 
the lady would say if she knew the truth 
regarding his relations with Hazel and the 
price he had put upon his services, 

‘*It is very considerate of you, madame, to 
take such a view of the case,” he courteously 
remarked, after a moment of thought; ‘but 
as watters now stand, that is an affair that 
must rest entirely between yourself and Miss 
Gay.” 

He then shook hands with both ladies, also 
with Lord Nelson, who arrived just then, bade 
them farewell and took his leave. 


(To be Continued.) 
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A Good Deal ina Name. 


‘“‘How is your new gas-meter coming on, 
Jones—is it a success?” 

“No, it’s a failure; I can’t get arybody to 
touch it.” 

‘* What seems to be the trouble?” 

*‘I was unfortunate in selecting a name for 
it ; 1 must have been a fool!” 

“What do you call it ?” 

“<*The Busy Bee.’” 





A Sudden Death. 


Kentucky coroner—Yes, the papers found 
upon the deceased prove that he was Colonel 
Blood. 

Witness—There was also a quart bottle found 
in one of his pockets. 

Coroner— Was the bottle empty. 

Witness—No, sir, it was full—hadn’t been 
touched. 

Coroner—Poor fellow, he 
without a moment’s warning. 


must have died 
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Rank Injustice. 
‘* What did the horses stop for, George?” 
“They made a false start and have to go back 
to the pust again.” 
‘Oh, George, and the horse we are betting 
on was ever so far ahead! I don’t think that’s 
fair.” 





Dancing Days. 


‘*T remember dancing at a school party many 
years ago,” said a lady connected with the 





7 the RX, 


utter exclusion of Lord Nelson or any other 


man, save—himself,. 


He glanced at her startled and amazed, and, 
for one brief instant, their eyes met, and he 
read in hers a tenderness and wistful appéal 


that smote him keenly. 


She was very beautiful in that mood, more | 
beautiful than he had ever seen her, for there 


church, “and my father, who was an Episcopal 
clergyman, was present. It was in the good 
old days when a ccuple would waltz all the 
evening on a five-cent piece, round and round. 
I had danced six or eight times with one 
gentleman, when my father touched me on the 
shoulder and reminded me that I had danced 
enough. I felt very much vexed, but I now 
wonder how I would feel to see my little 


WALNUT MANTELS, 
OAK MANTELS. 


The Best Houses in Toronto fitted up with 


MILLICHAMP’S MANTELS 


SHOWROOMS: 


was a gentleness and humility in her look and 
mien that softened and chastened her—the 
proud, imperious beauty and belle was lost 
in the loving woman. 

He was, however, confounded and dismayed 
by this unlooked for revelation. He had never 
dreamed of such a thing, and had most earnest- 
ly hoped that the report of her engagement to 
Lord Nelson was true. 

Helena read, in his look of astonishment, the 
doom of all her fondest hopes. Percy Morton 
did not love her, and he would never violate 
his manhood by offering his great heart to a 
woman for whom he had not a deep and abid- 
ing affection. She knew now that he would 
never marry her, were she twice the beauty 
and belle that she was, evea with her millions 
quadrupled. 

Despair clutched at her heart, and for a 
moment life itself seemed to be worthless. 
The next she rallied and all her pride asserted 
itself, while a malicious desire to stab him, as 
he had stabbed her, took possession of her. 

She threw up her proud head and laughed a 
low, musical laugh, as if amused at his blind- 
ne-s. 

** Besides, where are your eyes, Dr. Morton?” 
she said, with well assumed surprise. ‘It isa 
self-evident fact, strange as it may seem, that 
his lordship intends at no distant day to defy 





A Dainty Appetite. 





Tramp—Do you people eat this kind ov fodder ¢ 
Ain’t it 
It's good enough, I suppose, for people who have to work for 


Benevolent Dressmaker— Yes, we do. 
Tramp— Hardly, mum, hardly. 


a living, but not for a person like me, traveling merely for recreation,— 





| spiration from their partners’ hands. 
| the gentlemen wore gloves. 


daughter at the same age whirllng about in 
the arms of a stranger. The slow and gentle 
motion of the waitz as it is now taught, and 
the decorous manner in which it is now danced, 
is a great improvement upon the mad whirl! of 
my young days. It would not be tolerated in 
good society now.” 

A young lady whe has returned from a visit 
to the Pacific Coast says that the popular dance 
known as the Varsovienne has just reached 
California, and that it is hummed by all the so- 
ciety girls with an accompaniment of words: 

** Do you gee, do you see, my new shoes ?” 

Apropos of dancing a small boy, who is tak 
ing his pas premier at dancing school, said to 
his mother recently : 

**] danced with Mamie W—— to-day, mamma, 
and I could have kissed her just as easy as any- 
thing, but I didn’t,” with a sigh over his lost ! 
opportunity. | 

‘he custom of wearing gloves at dancing | t: 
parties is not as arbitrary as it was. When yies of Hair Goods on hand or made to or*er 
it was fashionable for ladies to wear white | Bangs, Fringes, Pompadour, Carle, Grecian Curls, Wigs, 
kids and gentlemen to go ungloved, the | Swtches in ail shades, colors and prices. 
ladies complained that their gloves and waists ARMAND’S HAIR STORE—407 Yonge St.— 407 


of their party dresses were ruined by the per- 
Between Gerrard and McGill Sts., Toronto. 
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LUNCHEON AND DINING ROOMS 
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Next door to Dominion Bank. 
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LADIES | 


Who desire to have their Hair 
Dresst d for approaching Bails 
Parties, etc.,in any style, as 
Coiffures ¢e Fantaisie Powd- 
ered or Historic, will kind'y 
make their appeintments in 
advance, as Mons. Armand 
can only take a limited num- 
ber. All the latest styles in 


Hair Ornaments 


Real Amber and Tortoise- 
shell Combs and Pins. 
Pretty designs. Mons. Ar- 
mand will aiso have on hand 
Ecretes ard Fetters, mount- 
ed specially for wearing in 

= the hair. 
All style 
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show how peremptory the fashion became. 
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- Just opened (up stairs) the Handsomest 
Dining Room in the City for Ladies and 
is Gentlemen. 


Lunch Counter tor Gentlemen on the 
ground floor as usual. 


F. MOS8SOP, Proprietor. 


J. YOUNG 


THE LEADING UNDERTAKER 


847 Yonge Street, Toronte. 
TELEPHONE 679. 
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TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 





Varsity Chat. 





Mr. F. J. Steen who is studyinglaw in Chicago, 
writing to a friend here incidentally remarks 
that what we in Toronto are accustomed to 
speak of as the profession of law is there a 
trade carried on with an eye single to the ob- 


Ject—$ $ $. 


Mr. K. C. MclIlwraith, 90, who has been in 
Scotland for several months has returned, but 
will not write this year. The class of ’90 grieves 
to leave him behind, 


oe 
The club scheme is very much alive just now. 
It is rumored that the Senate intends to come 
down with its dust in a handsome fashion. 
Canvassing for the needful is going on among 
the undergraduates, who part with their dol- 
lars with the tenderest kind of farewell. It’s 


only once in a lifetime. 
= 


From time to time we have occasion to 
remark on the numerous ways in which the 
library is not conducted to our satisfaction. 
Tne hours do not suit us, and there is only an 
excuse for a catalogue, and so on. Just now a 
petition is being extensively signed for pre- 
sentation to the Library Committee of the 
Senate, praying that the hours be changed 


from 10 a.m. and 4 p.m. to 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
* 


Mr. Grart Stewart of Trinity delighted an 
unusually large audience at the Literary So- 
ciety, last week, with his elocution. Criticism 
is scarcely in order, but perhaps as I have 
nothing but praises for either his art or his 


kindness, it is no harm. 


I noticed Mr. R. Donald, B. A., a prominent 
young Liberal in the audience. Visits from 
grads. arerare. How is it? 


The curriculum for the new political science 
course is out. It is clear that this course is to 
be at once mcst thorough and extensive. In 
view of the large number who enter law, it 
will also be most popular, and that is saying 
nothing about Prof. Ashley's lectures, for at- 
tendance at which, by the way, there is no 
necessity for compulsion. NEMO. 


—_ 


Trinity Talk. 


Professor Clark has lately been the recipient 
of some splendid offers from American univer- 
sities ; it is hoped, however, that he wiil still 
remain to grace his cbair at Triuity. 

* 











Rev. C. H. Shortt, M.A., Woodbridge, paid a 
visit to the college this week. 
. 


I believe measures are now being taken to 
place the Trinity University Review on a tirmer 
and stronger basis than it has been hitherro. 
The Review, which formerly was called by the 
more characteristic name of Rouge et Noir, has 
been for six years since its inception exclusively 
carried on by the students of Trinity College. 
It is now proposed that Convocation, the 
society of the graduates, should have a voice 
in the control of the journal, and the scheme 
has been accepted by that body. Convocation 
will be represented on the editorial staff by two 
members. To the Trinity Medical College 
overtures have also been made with regard to 
their joining with the Arts men in pub:ishing 
the paper. The meds. have all been most 
favorable to the proposal, and met this week to 
arrange the detaijs. I hear that the name of 
Dr. Bingham has been suggested as one of the 
editors to represent the Medical College. 


Episcopon, the college Punch, shows as yet 
no signs of recovery from the dormancy he has 
been enjoying for the last year. For some 
reason or other the sage has not appeared since 
the spring of 1887. 
connected with Trinity knows, is a manuscript 
paper read periodically before the students by 
the scribe who is the only visible functionary 
of the sage. 
jokes, witticisms and caricatures at the ex- 
pense of the students, the freshmen, as usual, 
coming in for a large share of notice. Many a 
merry evening has been spent in byegone days 
by the students assembled to hear the worés of 
Father Episcopon, and as each successive hit 
was made, the room would reecho with the 
laughter which some unfortunate had excited, 
who would vainly endeavor to conceal his 
blushes aod hide his diminished bead. In all 
the quips and cranks, however, the utmost 
good humor prevailed. a 


I am sorry that the students of the present 
have not been so active in supporting Epis- 
copon in his declining years. It may be that 
other college institutions take up their interest 
more completely and that the Review gains a!l 
their surplus literary vigor, or perhaps the 
real reason is that the present students prefer 
to get off their jokes and gags with each other 
viva voce, and that their expansiveness does 
not wait to consign their merry thought to the 
pages of Episcopon. Stiil he ought to be cher- 
ished and it is hoped that he will appear again 
this year. The old volumes of Episcopon offer 
a most interesting picture of student life in 
former days, and, indeed, contain many little 
gems of satire or poesy. It will sound like old 
times when his warning of Notandi sunt tibi 


mores is once more heard. 
a 


With November snows setting in, the foot- 
ball has let free the gas so long held in its 
leathern confines and the bladder hangs again 
limp. Trinity's football season is shorter than 
other clubs owing to the late return of the 
students and this year only four matches could 
be arranged. Of these Trinity won three and 
lost one. The Guelph Agricultural College, 
Port Hope, and Trinity College School were 
vanquished and the ‘Varsity was victorious, 


f Trinity which has for the last few years fallen an 


easy prey to the powers of the Varsity, evened 
ghivgs up more this time and lost by the 
close score of 10 to 0. In the last half of the 
match, Trinity had the best of it, but their 
want of training told at the commencement. 
Wi.h Trinity a regular victor in the annual 
cricket match and ’Varsity turning the tables 
in Rugby, honors are about evealy divided be- 
tween the two universities. Eryx. 








A Mechanical Cure for Hiccough. 


Procure a «lass of water and pour a ittle of | Also new and e 


it down the patient’s throat. While he is 
drinking the waver ne should-press a tiuger on 


i { 


The contents consist mainly of | 


|JAsS. Cox & SON 


the orifice of each ear. By this method you 
open the glottis, and in five seconds the thin 

isdone. Should you py any chance meet with 
an obstinate case you may rest assured that 
the throat and ears were not closed at one and 
the same time; either the water was swallowed 
before the ears were thoroughly stopped or the 
water was not sufficient to fill the throat. An- 
other precaution is to keep the chin well up. 
This cure was obtained by the writer from an 
old Indian medical officer who had experi- 
mented for some years to discover a method of 
relieving the terrible stage of hiccoughing in 
yellow fever, and this cure was the outcome, 





Wanted to Know What He Would Be. 


A little three-year-old, the young hopeful o 
an estimable lady on Piety Hill, in Salem, 
Mass., is just beginning to verge into the 
period of childish investigation, doubt and 
inquiry. The little fellow bad. heard the words 
“grass widow” and hastened to inquire their 
meaning of his mother. By the way of illustra- 
tion she told him that if his father should run 
away and leave her alone wi. hout any cause, 
then she would be a grass widow. The future 
President looked up in his mother's face and 
said: ‘‘Then whatd I be? Would I beagrass- 
hopper ?” 





A Small Favor. 


He—Darling, I love you! 

She—lI love you, too. 

He—I know it, sweetest, and that is why I 
want you to do me a great favor. 

She— Willingly. 

He—Tell your sister Maude that I want to 
marry her. 





The Conservation of Energy. 


Boy—The hen laid an egg. 

Aunt— What did you do with it ? 

Boy—Boiled it hard, cut it up into small 
pieces aud gave it to her for her breakfast. 





-_ 


No Novelty in That. 


Friend—Doctor. did you ever fight a duel? 
Doctor—A duel? No, indeed. What novelty 
would it be for me to kill a man? 








Hedging on a Bet, 


** Helloa, Bromley, tbat isn’t the fair thing! 
You promised that if your side lost the elec- 
tion, you'd shave off one whisker.” 

“Well. haven't I¢#” 

** Yes, but you've shaved off both of them.” 

**Oh, that’s all right. I lost the other one in 
the same kind of a bet with Darringer.” 





Red Hair Before and After Marriage. 


During their engagement — ‘ Little sweet- 
heart, that lovely auburn hair of yours always 
looks beautiful, but since the wind has slightly 
mussed it it looks positively bewitching. You 
should always make it a poiat to have ita trifle 
out of order.” 

Two years after marriage—‘‘Say, Jane, for 
heaven's sake, go upstairs and put that red 
hair of yours in order. It's enough to drive me 
mad. Why, it looks like the fringe on a red 
lounge,” 


NATIVE WINES 
Made trom the best CONCORD and CATAWBA 
GRAPES. Guaranteed pure and without a p-rticle of 
spirits. For family use and for Church purposes we 
can confidently recommend them. 


PORT WINES 








Episcopon, as everyone 


Imported by us direct from the agents of Cockburn, 
Smithes & Co., Grahams and Sandemans. These goods 
are a'l guaranteed pure, and no finer have ever been 
cffered in this market. 


SHERRY WIN: S 


Also imported by us from the agents of Misas, Cesens 
and Gordons. We have a guarantee in each case that 
these wines are absolutely pure, so we can with eoufi- 
dence recommend tnew. 


GEO. W. SHAVER 


DIRBCT IMPORTBR 


Telephone 1850. 244 Yonge and 2 Louisa sts. 


XMAS 1888 


RUSSELL'S XMAS SALES AT 9 
King Street West have com- 
menced and will continue to the 
end of the year without abatement. 
Watches, Jewelry, Clocks, 8 Iver- 
ware, Cutlery, &c., &c, in great 
variety and at your own price. 





83 Yonge Street 


PASTRY COOKS AND CONFECTIONERS 


Luncheon and Ice Cream Parlors 
a 
te 


Charles Brown, 


Nes. 36 and 38 
KING ST. WEST. 


: | Coupes Tic. 
Carriages $) 
a Telephene 1238. 
LADIES 

Mv method is meeting with great suc- 
vess from those who have received treat- 
m nt. I guarantee a permanent removal, 
and can refer you to leading p»ysicians 
and ladies that have received treatwent. 
Inquiries may be made by post. Esclose 
six cent stawp 


Note the aidres: Madame Boudsir, 603 King St. 
Weat, Toronto. 














McCAUSLAND & SONS 
SUPERIOR 


STAINED GLASS «no WALL 


PAPER 
72 TO 76 KING STREET WEST 
TORONTO 
TELEPHONE - - . 1112 


Dominion Stained Glass Co. 
77 RICHMOND STREET WEST 


Memorial Windows and every description of Church and 
Domestic Art Glass, including 


Wheel-Cut, Sand-Cut, Embossed, Bent Glass 
and Bevelled Plate 


Silvered Plate for manties. 
Designs and estimates on application. Telephone 147, 


A Liberal Education Dorenwend s Fars Hair Works FALL. UNDERWEAR 


NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES 
FOR 1888-89 


Special arrangements with the pub- 
lishers enable us to offer THE TO- 
RONTO SATURDAY NIGHT, $2.00 
a year, with leading magazines and 
newspapers at the following low 
rates for one year, postage prepaid: 





With 
Publishers’ Saturday 
Price. Night. 
Scribuer’s Magazine ..... ...... $3 00 $4.50 
** Literature of last ng interest.” 
Harper's Monthly.... .......... 4.00 5.10 
The oldest Il u-trated Magazine. 
The Century Magazincec......... 4.00 5.60 
“In the front rank ” 
Lipp'ncott’s Magazine.......... 3.00 4.10 
* King of ths Monthiies.” 
Harper's Weekly................ 4.00 5.30 
* J oarnal of Civ lization.” 
Harper's Bazaar. ............... 400 5.30 
F.shion and Literature. 
Harper's Young People........ 2.00 3.60 
An Il ustrated Weekly fir the Young. 
BE. WACWORAS 002 iccvcccvecvcccevees 3.00 4.60 
A world-renowned Magazine. 
Subscriptions may begin at any time. Re- 


mittance may be by Post Office Order or Re- 
gistered Letter. 

Other Magazines and Periodicals will be 
added from time to time. 


THE SHEPPARD PUBLISHING CO. 


CLIMIT¥ D) 
9 Adelaide St. West, Toronto. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


For 1889. 


The publishers of SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE aim to make 
it the moet popular and entero ising of periodi :als, while at 
all times preserving its high literary eharacter. 25 000 new 
readers have been drawn to it during the past =x months 
by the increased excellence of ite contents (notablv the 
Railway articles), ana it closes its second year with a new 
impetus and an assured success. The i!lustrations will show 
some new effects, and nothing to make SCRIBNER’S MaGA- 
Z:NE attractive and interesting will be neglected. 


HE RAILROAD ARTICLES will be continted by 
several very striking papers; one especial'y interesting 
by Ex-Postmaster General Themas L James on ‘ The Rail- 
way Postal Service.” Illustrated. 

MR. ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S serial novel, 
‘‘The Master of Ballantrae,” will run through the greater 


part of the year. 
Begun in November. 


A CORRESPONDENCE and coliection of manuscript 
memoirs relating to J. F. Millet aud a famous group of mod- 
ern FRENCH PAINTERS will furnish the substance of 
severe! arti>ies. Illustrated. 

The brief end p*pers written last year by Robert Louis 
Stevenson will be replaced by equally intersting contribu- 
tiens by different famous authors. Mr. Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich will write ‘the first of them fer the January 
number. 

Many valuable LITERARY ARTICLES will appear; a 
paper on Walter Scott’s Methods of Work, illustrated frem 
original M5S., « second “ Shelf of Old Bocks,” by Mrs. James 
T. Fields, and many other articles equally noteworthy. 

Ilustrated. 

Articles on ART SUBJECTS will be afeature. Papers 
are arranged to appear by Clarence Cook, E. H. Blashfield, 
Austin Dobson, and man, others. 

Illustrated. 

F'SHING ARTICLES describing sport in the best fishing 
grounds will appear. Salmon, Wiuninish, Bass and Tarpon 
are the subjects now arranged. The authors are well-known 
sportsmen. Illustrated. 

ILLUSTRATED ART CLES of great variety, torching 

upon ali mauner of subjects, travel, biography, description, 
etc., will appear, but not of the conventional, commonplace 
sort. Illustrated. 
+ Among the most interesting in the list of scientific papers 
for the year will be a remarkable article by Professor John 
Trowbridge, upon the most recent developments and uses 
of PHOTOGRAPHY. § Illustrated. 

A class of articles which has proved of special interest will 
be continued by a group of papers upon Ec ECTRICITY ia 
its most recent applications, by eminent authorities; a 
remarkable paper on DEEP M’NING, and other interesting 
papers. Unique illustrations. 

A SPECIAL OF*ER to cover last year’s numbers, which 
include all the RAILWAY ARTIC ES, as follows: 

A year’s subscription (189) aud the numbers for 1888, $4 50 
A y-ar's eubscription (1889) and the nuw bers for 1588, 
MIL MR ORE, oo v5 dacs bw Arbsee eee Ope reed heeds 


$3 00 a year; 25 cents a number. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SUNS, 
743-745 Broadway, N.Y. 


“The Great Monthly Magazine of the 
World.”—Pacific Churchman. 


THE CENTURY 
MAGAZINE IN 1889. 
has it such an enormous circulation? Experta 


WHY estima e that between two and three millions of 
people read each number. 
BECAUSE Tus Century is above everything a 
leater. It led the development of 
wood-engraving in America and it hae fostered Amerivan 
authors. It is alive to the issues of to-day. What it prints 
sets people to thinking and talaing. 
BECAU SE whatever other periodicals may come 
into the family, the great resding 
world has found out that ‘‘ no househo d can keep abreast 
| of the times without Tua Cantuay.” ‘Ite success is ex- 
plained by ite coutents.” 











it designs in Bevelled, Engraved and | P* per. ete. 


BECAUS the greatest writers of the world like 


to have their work read hy the greatest 
number, and therefore to such a magazine as Tun Century 
the best paturally comes. {t ws for Tus CrntTury that 
Gen. Grant first wrote his reminuiscencessof important 


battles 
BECAUSE it is publishing the |fe of Abraham 

Lincoln by his private srcretaries 
Of this it has beep said, ** The young man wro is not read- 
ing it robe himseif of that which he will one day huwger 
for” The coming year presents the most important part 
of this great history, which may be begun at any time 


BECAUSE 0," Siveris ‘and the Exile Ssatem.* 


by George Kennan, which are attracting universal atten- 
tion and are beimg reprinted io nundreds of foreign news- 
papers, hut are not allowed to enter Russia. The Chicago 
Tribune says th t ‘no other magazine articles priated in 
the Eng! sh language just »ow touch upon a subject + hich 
so vitally interests ail thougetful people ie Europe and 
America and Asia.” They are ‘‘ss judicial as the opinion 
of a Supreme Court tribunal,—as thrilling as the most 


sensational drama.” 
during 1889 Tue Cantuey is to havea 
B b CAUSE seri-s of engravings of the + reatest 
pictures of the old Italian masters, made by Timothy ¢ ole, 
the leading wood-eugraver of the world, who has spent four 
years in italy on this work; a series of ‘ Strange True 
Stories of Louisia a,” by George W. Ca've; occasional 
richly ilustraved pasere describing the scenes of the current 
Insernatioual Sunday-school lessons ; interesting illuatrared 
pers on Ireland, and a series of humorous and pathetic 
Cia-Asnednaa stories; a striking illustrated no elette, 
“The Romance «f ollard,” by a new writer, and other 
r ovelettes to be announced tat-r; supplements] war papers, 
untecheica! and deacriprive ef special incidents ; ** Pictures 
of the Far West.” by Mary Hallock Foote. et-., etc. We 
have not spa e here to announce #! the new festures. Let 
us eend you (fre) our ‘Catalogue of Specia! Publi ations,” 
with orivinal iilostrations, oc nta:ning full prosp ctus, 
special offer ef back numbers to begteniag of the 8 brrian 
The November nuu.ber, which begins the new 
velume, is for s«le everywhere after Nov.1. Tug CxurTury 
coats 38 ce te a number; $4.00 a year. Address Tus Can- 
tury Co., 33 East 17th St_eet, New York. 


5\, BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR 


Is the Leading House for fine 


| 
~/ HAIR GOODS, ETC. 


In Toronto. Full lines of 


Ladies’ Froxtpieces, Bangs, Waves, Switches, 
Wigs, Etc., Gents’ Wigs, Tcupees, Ete. 


Complete sto’k of Hair Ornaments of every description. 
Theatrical Goods, Make Ups, etc. Private Parlors for Ladies’ 
Hair Dres:ing for Balis, Parties, Theaters, etc. ‘* Electro- 
lysis” our sure cure for superfluous hair. 

A. DORENWEND 


Paris Hair Works and Beautifying 
103 and 105 Yonge street. 






Bazaar, 


gat 


WHEATON & CO. 


17 KING 8T. WEST, COR. JORDAN 


Merino and Na ural Wool 


Shirts and Drawers, all Weights ard Sizes 
NEW FALL SCARFS 
NEW FALL GLOVES 


DENTS’ AND FOWAL’S 





J.&J. LUGSDIN |FINE Goons. Low prices 


THE LEADING 


WHEATON & CO. 


Hatters and Furriers 17 KING STREET WEST, COR, JORDAN 


10| YONGE-ST., TORONTO. 





A. A. ALEXANDER 
466 West Queen St., cor. Denison Ave. 


HIGH GRADE FURS 


Ladies’ Fur Germents, Newmarkets, Mantles, Dolman- 
ettes and Shor: Jackets, in South Sea Sal, Otter, Beaver, 
Persian Lamb, Mink. &c, Bear, Lynx, Oppesum. Sable 
and Fox Boas and Muffs 


Exclusive right for the West End to sell the Queen’s Own 
Cap, which we have in stock in South Sea Seal, Otter, 
Beaver, Persiaa Lamb and Astracan. 


Call and Inspect Our Fur Show Rooms 


466 QUEEN STREET, COR. DENISON AVE 


Giving up Business 


The Largest Stock of Jewelry. Dia- 

monds, Watches, Electropl «tes, China 

acd Fancy Goods ia the Dominion to 
be disposed of by 


PUBLIC AUCTION 


C. & J. ALLEN 


29 King Street West 


Have concluded to retire frcm ousiness and wi!l sell the 
whole of their immense stock, 89 well and faverably known, 


By Auction each day at 2 p.m. and 8 p.m. 
Private Sales Every Morning 


Commencing Monday, Nov. 5 


And continuing uatil the whole stock is disposed of. Anti- 
cipate your Christ#as and other wants. An opportunity 
of this kind is rarely offered. Purchasers can have goods 
held for them for one month by cepositing 25 per cent. of 
am-eunt of purchase. Every comfort provided for ladies at- 
tending eur sales. 


Remember the date, Monday November 6. 








Cc. & J. ALLEN /Fine Dress 
JOHN FLETCHER "==" 


TRON AND STEEL WORK 


Roofs, Girders, Brams, Stairs, Columns, and all 
kinds of Iron Wi rk for Bui ding Purpose 


OFFICE : 
530 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 











_ OS <select 


& CO. 
918 YONGE ST, COR; ALBERT 


STYLISH TAILOR-MADE 


JACKETS 
ULSTERS 


CHOICEST STOCK IN THE CITY. 
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Goods 


SCOTCH TWEED SUITINGS—The very latest nov- 


© 





SATIN HENRIETTA CLOTHS —Latest shades for 


street and evening wear, from 45 cents up, 





FINE FRENCH BROADCLOTHS—In twelve of the 


leading shades. 


Dress and Mantle Making; 





AN ART WITH US. 





The 





Manufacturers’ Life Insuranee Company 


THE MANUFACTURERS’ ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Are two separate and distinct Companies with full Government Deposit. 


The Authorized Capital and other Assets are respectively $2,000,000 and $1,000,000 


PRESIDENT : 


Rr. Hon. Srk JOHN A. MACDONALD, P. C., G. C. B. 


Vick-PRESIDENTs: GEORGE GOODERHAM, Esq., PRESIDENT OF THE BaNK OF TORONTO, 
WILLIAM BELL, Ese., MANUFACTURER, GUELPH. 
Avpitors: H. J. HILL, Secretary OF THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION ASSOCIATION, TORONTO, 
EDGAR A. WILLIS, Secretary Boarp oF TRADE, TORONTO, 
J. B. CARLILE, Manaaine Director, Toronto, ONT. 





POLICIES ISSUED ON ALL THE APPROVED PLANS. 


LIFE POLICIES PUR- 


CHASED AND ANNUITIES GRANTED. 


PIONEERS OF LIBERAL ACCIDENT POLICIES! 


Issues Policies of all kinds a* moderate rates. Policiss covering Employers’ Liability for 
Accidents to their workmen, under the Workmen’s Compensation for Injuries’ Act, 1886, 
Best and moet liberal form ot Workmen's Accident Policies, ~-Premium payable by easy 


instalmente, which meete a long-felt want 


AGENTS WANTED IN UNREPRESENTED DISTRICTS. 
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Society. » 
(Continued from Page Two.) 
land, Patteson, Moore, Chambers, Gordon 
‘Jones, Heward, Melford Boulton, Walter 
Dickson, George Torrance, Buchanan, Morrison, 
Strange, Bethune, Armour, John Beaty. 
- 





The first public reception of the season at 
Government House took place on Wednesday. 
In spite of the villainous weather, very many 

ople paid their respects to Sir Alexander and 

iss Campbell. From soon after four until six 
ere was a continuous stream of callers. 
ere is to be another reception on Wednesday 
of next week, and many people whom the 
Bearnes caused to defer their call this week 
ill doubtless put in an appearance then. 
- 

Miss Biggar of Belleville has left Bloor street, 
and in now the guest of Hon. Oliver and Mrs. 
Mowat on St. George street. In her honor Mrs. 
Oliver Mowat gave a small afternoon tea last 
Saturday. 


* 
Mr. and Mrs. Campbell of. Edinburgh are 


paying a visit to Toronto. 
* 


Mr. Vaneck of Montreal, who was at one 
time a frequent visitor to Toronto, and a 
popular society man, was in town this week. 


There were several tea parties on the after- 
noon of Friday. None of them large, but a 
good many people met and had the opportunity 
of arranging their programmes satisfactorily 


for the evening. é 


_Mr. Frank May of Montreal isintown. Mr. 

ay was at one time well known in Toronto 

gociety, and married a daughter of Mrs, 
Matthew Vankoughnet, 
* 

Mrs. Langtry’s beautiful private car at the 
Uuaion Station has been a great attraction to 
those who, knowing the beauty, have been 
ducky enough to be therein admitted. . 

* 
Brag coode Hall for a brief period last Thursday 
might shook off the dust of the law and painted 
itself in brightest colors on the occasion of its 
‘public debate and, what was, possibly, more 
appreciated, the dance which generally follows 
the Osgoode Hall debates, which dance, it is 
generally conceded, is always looked forward 
to with favor by the fairer friends of the legal 
fraternity. Judging by last Thursday night’s 
proceedings, if our lawyers could only plead 
their causes half as effectually in the pursuit of 
their profession as they do at the bar of love, 
an vnsuccessful lawyer would be as much a 


.rara avis as the extinct dodo. 
+. 


The marriage of Dr. Elliott and Miss Eva 
Kennedy, daughter of Mr. Warring Kennedy 
(which was postponed on account of the illness 
of Mrs. Kennedy), will take place next Tuesday 
at the residence of the bride’s father. 


_—o— 


Personal. 





In our mention of the Juch-Carreno concert 
‘we omitted to state that it was under the man- 
agement of Messrs. Suckling & Sons, 

I observe that Mis3 Fannie Armstrong will 
accept engagements as pianiste and piano ac- 
companist at concerts, At Homes and dances 
(children’s). 

‘* A Below-Zero Christmas,” a charming story 
of the Red River Rebellion.of ’69 by Hon. Wm. 
McDougall, in SatuRDAY NIGHT’s CHRISTMAS, 
out on Monday. 

Mr. James McCabe was the representative of 
the Trinity Medical College at the McGill 
University Banquet at the Windsor Hotel, 
Montreal, on Thursday night. 

**Santa Claus in Limbo,” by Mayor E. F. 
Clarke. M.P.P., is one of the prettiest sketches 
in Ss’.cRDAY NIGHT'S CHRISTMAS, out on Mon- 
day, price 25 cents. Order it of your newsboy 
or news agent, 

Mr. J. Hamilton Kane, the assistant manager 
of the Dominion Bank, and Mrs. Kane sailed 
to-day on the Werraen route for an extended 
.. to the shores of the Mediterranean. It is 
sot improbable they will extend their tour to 
Algeria and Egypt. 

At the Conversazione given to the fourth and 
third year students by Sir Daniel Wilson at his 
residence on St. George street on the 3rd, and 
again on the 24th inst., Miss Alexandrina Ram- 
say took the part of Regan in the scene from 
King Lear beside rendering a number of mis- 
-cellaneous selections. 

The first annual At Home ot Canada Lodge, 
No. 114, C. O. O. F., will be given at the Victoria 
Chambers, Victoria street, on Tuesday next. 
Mr. Alex. Patterson, jr., as chairman, and Mr. 
D. H. B. Phillip as secretary, have been inde- 

atigable in their effort to make this At Homea 

‘nal success, 

Messrs. T. G. Foster, Charlie Maddison and 
Dick Tinning have just come home from a ten 
days’ outing afterduck. They report the shoot- 
ing worse than it has been for years, but all the 
same bagged over a hundred big duck and two 
fine deer, and are looking well after their hard 
work and fresh air. 

Prof. Gcldwin Smith, George Stewart, jr., 
G. Mercer Adam, A. F. Pirie, ‘‘ Pica” Kribs, 
J. R. Robinson, editor of the Telegram, Pauline 
Johnson, Ethelwyn Wetherald, E. W. Sandys, 
H. K. Cockin, W. C. Nichol, ‘‘ Esperance,” Helen 
Merrill are among the contributors to Sat- 
mRDAY Nri@ut’s CHRISTMAS, out on Monday 
next. 

Last night the Literary and Theological 
Society and Cos Ingeneiorum Society of McMas- 
ter Hall gave their second union public debate 

nd concert which was a most successful affair. 
ferincipal Caven of Knox College occupied the 
chair. Messrs, J. L. Gilmour, J. G. Brown, J. 
O'Neill and J. F. Mills were the debaters of the 
evening. 

‘The Dance at Deadman’s Crossing,” a story 
of the Canadian Nor’-West, by Edmund E. 
Sheppard, complete in seven chapters in SAt- 
wWRDAY NIGHT's CHRISTMAe, Sixteen big pages 
of choice reading matter and artistic illustra- 
tions, with the handsomest cover and prettiest 
gift picture supplements ever issued in Canada, 
Out next Monday. 

A familiar feature to King street promen- 
aders will, we regret to learn, be removed in 

e closing up of C. & J. Allen’s business. 


Auction sales are going on by day and night, 
which are attended by hundreds of citizens 
who are eager for the bargains which can 
always be picked up at such a sale as this firet- 
class house is now making. 

Another evidence of the popularity of Mr. R. 
L. Patterson, the well-known Canadian agent 
of Millar & Richard’s ‘‘ hard Scotch type,” was 
shown by his unanimous appointment by the 
City Council to the Collegiate Institute trustee- 
ship, rendered vacant by the death of ex-Ald. 
Love. R. L. seems to strike offices with a 
graceful ease wnich makes other candidates 
weary. : 

Mr. John Beaty of Parkdale, accompanied by 
his daughter, left on Wednesday last for New 
Orleans, whence they go to Havana for a brief 
stay before returning to California where they 
sojourn for a few months. The knowledge 
that Parkdale will be in the care of the city ere 
long will help the mild climate of the golden 
west not a little to restore to Mr. Beaty what- 
ever health he may have lost in the recent 
warm contest. 

The annual meeting of the Tam O'Shanter 
Snow Shoe Club was held last Tuesday even- 
ing at the Walker House, the vice-president, 
Mr. A. C. Macdonald, occupying the chair. 
The following members were elected officers for 
the ensuing year: President, Mr. A. C. Mac- 
donald ; vice-president, Mr. Alfred E. Denison ; 
secy.-treas., Mr. F. J. Lightbourn ; whipper-in, 
Mr. W. F. Stewart ; committee, Messrs, A. R. 
Denison, F. J. Ross, Albert E. Denison, A. 
Wright and E. A. Thompson. 

On Thursday, December 13, Mr. Torrington’s 
orchestra will give its first concert of the 
season. A splendid programme has been pre- 
pared, and the proficiency shown by the or- 
chestra, not only at rehearsals but also at the 
St. George’s Society concert, promises most 
satisfactory execution. The programme em- 
braces a symphony, an overture and lighter 
music. The vocalists are M’'lle Strauss, whose 
efforts have been so well spoken of in these 
columns, and Mr. Harry Blight, who is like 
good wine in that he needs no bush. 





Around Town. 


(Continued from Pace One.) 


I am inclined to imagine that thinak- 
ing is ahead of talking, but I know that in tak- 
ing this ground I come in collision with both 
the theory and practice of the majority of 
clergymen, The world is chuck full of talkers; 
thinkers are scarce. I am not learned in meta- 
physics, but a good deal of the discussion, as 
reported, strikes me as smart without being 
sound. Rev. Mr. Hooker seemed to imagine 
that he clinched the whole question by reading 
from Max Muller's ludicrous description of the 
effort of a man to think without words. Of 
course this is funny, but when we remember 
how many words we hear from the pulpit and 
elsewhere without any thoughts, we are apt to 
believe there is not enough connection between 
thetwo. A parrot repeats words without having 
thoughts. Does pretty Polly have the crowning 
glory when she inquires for her cracker? Is the 
means of communicating thought greater than 
thought itself? Have not all animals a method 
of communication? If you think not, listen to 
the calf calling for its mother, or to the bleat- 
ing of the lamb or the warning signals of 
birds or wild animals. These animals do not 
think, but they have instinct. Is the bleat 
ot the ewe a more crowning glory than 
the maternal instinct which impels her to care 
for her young? Is the capability of saying 
“Come to mamma” a more crowning glory in 
the mother than the desire to protect the babe? 
or the undefined thought, when she tucks the 
little one in the cot that God will take care of it ? 
Language is but the means of communica- 
tion. This would be unimportant if we had 
nothing more to communicate than the animals 
have. It is our thoughts, then, which make 
our verbal communications more worthy than 
the cries of beasts. Don. 








M. Floquet. 


(See Page One.) 

M. Floquet is the plucky Minister of the 
Sadi-Carnot administration whose recent duel 
with Boulanger terminated within an ace of 
death to the latter. No one expects death to 





follow a French duel, and, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, no one has been disappointed during 
the past decade, but the Floquet-Boulanger 
affair was sufficiently serious to relieve it of 
any suspicion of that ridicule which is the 
social and political death of the Parisian by 
whom it is incurred. 





The United Typothetz of America held its 
secord annual session in New York in Sep'em- 
ber last. There were present over one hundred 
delegates, representing lécal associations in 
the chief cities of the United States. Mr. Wal- 
lace Maclean, represented the Employing 
Printers’ Association of Toronto. This society 

s composed of employing printers and pub- 
lishers, andembraces within its ranks such men 
as the Harpers and Appletons of New York, 
Rand & McNally of Chicago, Rockwell and 
Houghton of Boston, Mackellar of Philadel- 
phia; and in fact the most prominent master 

rinters of the leading cities of the United 
States. At the meeting in New York, Mr. Me- 
Nally of Chicago was elected president, and 





WILL BE OUT NEXT MONDAY 


SO  -r 





Magnificently Illustrated! Illuminated Cover! Two Tinted 


Engravings as Supplements ! 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
Summer Pastimes 


Winter Sports 


Engravings—Each 18 x 24 inches, in 
tints, well worth framing 


On Christmas Furlough 
A Game of Cards 
Our Boys 


A nelper at the Oar 
Large Picture 


In Dreamland 
A Modern Philanthropist 
A Telephone Message 
Little Gretchen 


Price 25 Cts. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS 
A Below-Zero Christmas (a story of the Red River Rebellion, of ’69) 


Santa Claus in Limbo - - 

A Roman Gentleman’s Idea of Happiness’ - 
Don’s Christmas Sermon - - 

The Festival - - - 

The Dying Pugilist - . 


An Idyl of Dog Lane: a story - 
Christmas in the Backwoods (poem) 


Christmas-Tide (poem) - - 
A Christmas Turkey (Illustrated) 
Her Christmas Angel - - 
Two Christmases - - 


An In. erview with Santa Claus . 


What Our Young Canadian Women Read 


The Christmas Tree at Blanshard’s 
Mental Telegraphy - : 
Myra’s ih - 
Xmas Eve in Muskoka 
Xmas Reminiscence - - 
An Old Idiocy (sketch) 
My Christmas Gift (poem) - 
The Golden Key (poem) - 
My Dinner (story) - . 
A Paying Investment (story) 
Wintry Incidents (sketch) - 
| Xmas at Ingle Farm - 


- By Hon. Wm. McDougall 
- By E. F. Clarke, M.PP. 
By Prof. Goldwin Smith 


By Cermer Mada 
By Prof. Algernon Boys 
- By George stewart, Jr. 
By E. Pauline Johnson 

B H. K. Cockin 

- B: E. W. Sandys 

By Isabel Holmes 

- By H. J. P. Good 

By A. F. Pirie 
By G. Mercer Adam 


- - By John R. Robinson 
- - By Ethelwyn Wethe: ald 
- - By Pica (L. P. Kribs) 
- - - By Esperanza 
- By A. H. St. Germaine 


By W. C. Nichol 
- - By “Van” 
By Helen M. A. Merrill 
By James A. Smith 

By P. B. M. 
By Cecil Street 
- By Minnie Irving 


“THE DANCE AT DEADMAN’S CROSSING,” a story of the Canadian North-West, complete in seven 


chapters. 


Also two score other attractions in Prose, Verse and Picture. 


By Edmund E. Sheppard, author of “ Dolly,” ‘‘ Widower Jones,” “A Bad Man’s Sweetheart,” etc. 
Send it to your friends! 


Newsdealers 


should order at once as the edition, on account of its great cost, will be limited. 
THE SHEPPARD PUBLISHING CO. (Limited), 9 Adelaide St. West, Toronto 








amongst the lve vice-presidents chosen, was 
Mr. W. A. Shepard, manager of the Mail job 
department and chairman of the executive 
committee of the Employing Printers’ Associa- 
tion of Toronto. The portrait of Mr. Shepard 
and biographical sketch, are copied from the 
American Bookmaker of New York for No- 
vember, 





Evening Calls. 


Much the same usage as that described for 
dinners prevails, The dress is influenced by 
the character of the occasion. Where a gentle- 
man ia calling to return the courtesy of a formal 
invitation previously accepted to an afternoon 
tea or reception, he should call within one week 
after the affair, preferably at the hostess’ usual 
At Home or regular reception evening, and he 
should wear full evening dress. Now, the pre- 
vailing style of overcoat to be worn this season 
with fuli evening dress is what is called the 
Inverness, because of the ease with which it can 
be put on or taken off. These garments we are 
coubion up in the very latest styles, as usual to 
be had from the Fashionable West End Tailor. 
Henry A. Taylor, No. 1 Rossin House Block, 
Toronto. 








They Never Ached. 
Jaggs—Tobacco cause toothache? Nonsense! 
I use it constantly, and I havent had a tooth- 
ache for years.” . 
Bagley—Well, you must have teeth like 
iron. 
Jaggs—Not exactly—only celluloid. 





Evening Gown. 





PARISIAN INNOVATION.—Production of The 
Atradome, King street East, 


Persons suffering from sleeplessness, nerv- 
ousness, mental or physical exhaustion, should 
try Beef, Iron and Coca Wine. Pleasant to 
take, produces healthy sleep, and is not fol- 
lowed by any evil effects, generally caused by 
narcotics and nerve stimulants. Prepared only 
at Bingham’'s Pharmacy. 


How to Obtain Sunbeams. 


Every one should have them. Have what? 
Stanton’s Sunbeam Photographs $1 per dozen. 
— southwest corner Yonge and Adelaide 
streets. 








JACOBS & SHAW’S 


Toronto Opera House 


ONE WEEE, COMMENOING 


Monday, Dec. 3 


Ma ‘inees, Tuesday, Wednesday and Saturday 


McCARTHY AND MeCALL'S CO 
Truelrish Hearts 


An Trish Pic‘uresque Drama in Five Acts 
THE BEST IRISH COMEDY DRAMA 
EVER WRITTEN 








Next Week—H. R. Jacobs’ Lights o’ London 


Pavilion, Thursday, Dee, 13 


AT 3S P. M. 


Torrington'’sOrechestra 


SIXTY MEMBERS 
JOHN BAYLEY, LEADER, 


MDLLE. ADELE STRAUSS 


Mezzo-Soprano. 
H. M. BLIGHT, Ba-itone. 
PAUL HA '!N, Solo ‘Cello. 
J. CHURCHILL ARLIDGE, Solo Flute. 
H. L. CLARKE, Solo Cornet. 
f. R. SMITH, So'o Euphonium. 
MxkS. BLIGHT, Accompan’st. 
F. H. TORRINGTON, Musical Director and Conductor. 


Reserv d Seats, 75 Cts.; Upper Gallery, 25 Cts. 


Pian opens to the public at A. & S. Nordheimef’s on 
Monday, December 10. 


TheSpanish Students (uintette 


Assisted by PROF. RYERSON, at 
Permanent Exhibition, 63 to 69 Front St. West 


DECEMBER 3 & SATURDAY MATINEE 


ADMISSION 25 CENTS 
Tickets at A. & S. Nordheimer and I. Suckling & Sons 





CITY CENSUS 
mr 


= 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT A _ SPECIAL 
census of the City of Toronto will be taken on 


Wednesday, December 12, 1888 


The enumerators will start in their respective districts 
at 8 o'clock a m., and as the work must be accompli-hed 
in one dav, it is earnestly requested that our citizens wall 
furnish them with the necessary information asked for as 
promptly as possible. 

The questions that w ll be askei by the enumerators 
will be for the s»le purpose of enabling the Census Com- 
mittee to determine the true population of Toronto. 

E. KING DODDS, 
Chairman Census Committee. 









Crry CLERK'S OFFICE, 
Toronto, November 23, 1888. 








| 








NOTICE 


The adjourned annual meeting of the Sheppard Publish- 
ing Company (Limited) will be held at the offices of said 
Company, 9 Adelaide Street West, Toronto, on 


Wednesday, Dec. 5, 


AT TBREE O'CLOCK P. M. 


WM. M. HALL, 
Sec’y-Treas. 





Toronto, Nov. 24. 





Miss FANNIE ARMSTRONG 
Pianiste, Piano Accompanist, will accept engagements for 

At Homes, Concerts, Dances (Children’s). 

Addrers, 54 D’ARCY STREET 


JAMES PAPE | 
FLORAL ARTIST 


78 Yonge Street, Toronto 


Specialities for Weddings and Evening Parties. Funeral 
Designs on the Shortest Notice. 


Telephone 1461. Conservatori 167 Carlaw 
Av., Queen St. East 


HOLLY AND 
MISTLETOE 

CHRISTMAS 
TREES 


H. SLIGHT 
The Leading Florist (Telephone 3230) 4 7 Yonge St. 


RESIDENCE FOR SALE 


A beautiful littke home on Grenville Street, ten rooms— 
Drawing-room, Dining-room, Smoking-room and Library, 
two Kitchens, four Bedrooms, elegant Bathroom ; superior 
plumbing ; drainage perfect; lot 45 feet frontage; situate 
25 and 27 Grenville Street. Apply to S. DAVISON, 14 
Colborne Street. 








OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT APPLICATION 
N_ will be made to the Ontario Legislature and the Do- 
minion Parliament at the next respective sessions thereof 
for an Ast to incorporate he East Toronto and Richmond 
Hill Railway Company, with full powers to construct and 
operate a double or single line of railway from a point on 
the line of the proposed extension of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway from Claremont to North Bay, or from a point on 
the Midland Railway or both to a point within or near the 
Vitlage of Richmond Hill, thence southerly as near Yonge 
Street as practicable: o a point within or near the City 
of Toronte, thence easterly and southerly to and along the 
valley of the Don River to the water front, thence easterly 
along the water front to a point at or near Victoria Park, 
thence northerly and westerly through or near the Villages 
of East T+ronto and Chester to the valley of the Don and 
to a point in the line of the said railway, with power to 
make running arrangements with and crossings over other 
railways as may be necessary or expedient. 
FULLERTON, COOK & WALLACE, 
For Applicants. 


(rand Opera Sample Room 


The choicest lines of WINES, LIQUORS AND CIGARS. 
FIRST-CLASS RESTAURANT in connection. 


D. SMALL, Proprietor. 


BOY Ss’ 
Overcoats 
and Suits 


We show a tremendous assortment of Juvenile Overcoats 
and Suits, the styles are entirely confined to ourselves, 
having been procured in New York, and designed by our 
own designer. Prices 25 per cent. lower than any other 
Clothing House in the Dominion 


OAK HALL, 


115 to 121 King Street Kast, 


TORONTO. 
WILLIAM RUTHERFORD - 














Manager. 
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‘GLOVER HARRISON ESTATE Music Cabinets, &c. 
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TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 


DINEEN’S FUR SALE 


A FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLAR STOCK TO SELECT FROM 


Five stores in one block filled with Choice Sealskin Mantles, Circulars, Wraps, Dolmans, Capes, Visettes, Collars, Cuffs, and 
Trimmings, all to be sold at close wholesale rates for cash. The Dineen firm is making a great specialty of fine Long Bear and other 
very rare and scarce Boas, which are offered very low considering the great advance. Several very new shapes of Ladies’ Seal Caps , 
are also shown, and several novelties in Large Collars. Before buying Dineen’s Fur Room should be visited. It is situated on the 


— CORNER OF KING AND YONGE STREETS 


China Hall aie bares ond 1 MI N 10 N | 
PIANO 


N TONE 

N TOUCH 

N SWEETNESS 
SOLE AGENCY. N DURABILITY 


ete TEMPLE oF MUSIC, 


S.POWLEY &.CO. 
68 KING (ST. WEST. 





49 King Street East, Toronto’ | Particularly 


QW. 
LAMPS This - Week at Cost x Choice 


ee 


ORNAMENTS 


PALACE 


FURNITURE 
UCED PRICES 
AT GREATLY RED WAREROOM 


aE 


| 
| 
A FULL LINE OF - +’ Py | 


Rodgers’ Table Cutlery 
and Quaint Chairs 


IMPORTERS, 





15 King St. West 


Seal Mantles and. Jacket HEINTZMAN & CO. 


$50, $75, $90, $100, $150, $175, $200. - UFACTURERS OF 
DELAND’S Persian and Astriean Mantles 


Great Novel “aoe ime PIANOFORTES 


John Ward, Preacher $2; #3050, #12, 15, 9, 
By MARGARET DL.AND ._ BEAR MUFFS GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT. 


Author of ‘‘ The Old Garden and other Poems.” 
Published by J. THEO. ROBINSON $6, $7.50, $9, $10.50 BASTEDO 
For sale at all Bookstores. PRICE 40 CENTS 


“The interesting and re- 
markable story of ‘ John 
Ward, Preacher.’” 


—VEN. ARCHDBACON FARRAR. 


MARGARET 


—Chris- 
novels of 
joston Transcript. 


Howells, in Har- 
trongest and best- 


nerican 


W. D 
B 


_ Pers Monthly. 


“‘ The story is full of delicate and 


discriminating comment, criti- 
ciem, and suggestion.” 


tian Union (N.Y.) 
‘Une of the 
sustained A 


the year.”- 


A greater book than Robert E's- 
n ere. 





l ‘ The oldest and most 4 
LADIES’ BOOTS | , VE Our wittion guaran- 
F ¥ — facturers in the Do- Toe es —. a ve — ao- 
We offer a great variety of Boots for : Ri A 4 mn ro minion. = ee panies each Piano. 


\’ FINE GOODS MADE #1 04 1UNG# BST. 


FALL WEAR \ ) 4 and every article guaranteed. Value will be found better than any 
We : 14 y other house in the trade. 


In Waukenfast, Cc ve gre woes ane N ae as FF Head 4 2 ie 
other shapes, in which ave c —_ in i; - WRT, is eir t. y-six years’ * Sg &: 
<quacmabaniin t FLY B A ey E ) O & * O. record the best guar- %* me = Illustrated Oatalogue 
Our Own Make FACTORY 54 YONGE STREET antee of the excellence i” teas an aeucnentins 
—OReeO—eSVG—eee————EEE EE Of their instruments. “ 


and Imported cL 14 ! 
ee | P A N O S. |'Warerooms, 117 King Street W., To-onto. 


H. & (, Blatchford s I THE STANDARDMAKERS OF THE WORLD| MENDELSSOHN PIANO COY 








NBW, ELBGANT AND POPULAR 
We solicit inspection of our exceptionally large and attractive assortment of the following MANUFACTURERS 


American Boots and Shoes Sf 3 unrivalled Pianos just received : ~~ 
evenne survens MA ME | CHICKERING, STEINWAY, HAINES HIGH -CLASS PIANOS 
“and Widths now on WS < The superiority of these instruments both as to quality of tone and general workmanship is | 4 


— Ce BRS acknowledged by the leading artists and musical public of America and Europe. 
SECOND-HAND PIANOS ranging at all prices and sold on most Liberal Terms. 


A. & S. NORDHEIMER, 
15 King Street East, Toronto. 
BRAN neem Cee, ra London. 





| “a 3s Bury 
68 P Ls 





D. GRANT s (Co. 


167 = Street 


Have opened to-day a fre sh s up! ymment of desirable dress D ny 11] D 3 
goods. Splendid qualities and colorings. These are 
First Class Goods |} 


and scarce in the market. > v é i } 3 ae Re 2 y | ” 
New Mantles and Mantle Cloths | Sp cial Claes "Plow for the Next Thirty Days ae £ Pas hee, S: = i AMERICAN | PIANOS, CANADIAN ORGANS 
a Ss ¥ tee a. , F . $ | Second-hand Pianos and Cayane on Small Weekly or Monthly Payments. 


invoice 0 


CHILDRENS’ MANTLES ano utsters| (Z@EO. KY. “T ROREY - i, 
Good patterns. Selling very cheap. (Successor to Goulden & Trorey) 2 oe : Sty | 4 \ ( + ree ; 
D. GRANT & CO., 167 Yonge St. Manufacturing Jeweler ae Gai : = Ee he | 9] AND 93 KING ST. WEST, TORONTO 


51 King Street East, opp. T Toronto Street Street 
Rew Remedy 


Chapped_ Hands 


a 


Unequalled in Elegance of 
Construction and Beauty 
of Finish. 

‘euoy jc A4INgG 
pus ssouceulg ‘qonoy, 
oneqgvdmég pus Aseq 








WE WILL SHOW FOR 


ROUSE ccovancs sven THE XMAS TRADE 
“I NXeod i akey. 
RAILWAY. 


A bat Aaa lian Five o'clock Tea Kettles 
2? on oe, ae esa 
ay Students and en vrce'mareoet,| BANQUET LAMPS, PIANO LAMPS 


styles of the best material and are 
guaranteed to fi 
Jamieson’s prices are always right. A 
Correspondence from those living O F '® U i Z E R Y 
out of the city promptly attended to. 
Notice our illustrations. Different Suitable for Wedding and Xmas Presents 
styles every week. 


FOR VHE 


= (LY6aM | HoLiIpAysS 


Return Tickets 7 a“ a oe 
i ificat rom 
re pares ixetamsiy —_| 2° Presantation of certificates fre 
IT WHITENS THE SKIN Good going December 165 to 31, 
1888, inclusive, and to return up to 
January 20, 1889. 
TORONTO OFFICES: 


P. JAMIESON, : 
Y A. CO a 
Stuart Wed Johnston, Toronto 110 King St. West 56 Yonge Street THE CLOTHIER H A R R - Ss iL, LI N Jt 


24 York Street Union Peper sae) Cor. Yonge & Queen Sts. 90 YONGE STREET : yl 
A 





BOLD BY ALL D™ "ALL D2UGGISTS 
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